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ROSES   AND   RUE 

DAVID  HOUSTON,  joiner  and  glazier 
by  trade,  gardener  by  nature,  stood 
slackly  in  the  July  afternoon  sun- 
shine, admiring  the  "  glory  "  roses 
that  budded  or  bloomed  on  the  south  gable 
of  his  cottage.  With  lazy,  loving  eyes  he  gazed 
at  them ;  and  now  and  then  he  drew  a  puff 
from  the  briar  pipe  in  the  corner  of  his  mouth 
and  slowly  emitted  a  thin  stream  of  smoke  with 
something  like  a  sigh  of  contentment.  Thrice, 
with  an  effort,  he  had  moved  away,  and  thrice 
he  had  retraced  his  few  steps  and  returned  to 
the  roses. 

The  sound  of  a  door  opening  caused  him  to 
start,  and  he  grew  red  in  the  face  as  his  wife, 
bearing  a  bundle  of  "  washing  "  to  be  bleached, 
came  round  the  corner  of  the  cottage. 

"  Oh,  David  !  "  she  exclaimed — she  usually 
called  him  "  Davie  " — "  youVe  surely  forgot 
the  time  !     It's  after  three.** 

[9] 
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J.,  in  his  voice,  laoing  / 

surpnse  in  ""  „ 

think  it  was  that  late.  „-,rded  W»  w* 

X  ««e  °*;«°  r£\eaf  «  I  thought." 
grave  eyes,  and  *°°\^"   ^^    « I  thought  you 

You'said  you  were  gc»ng^  ^^^^  j„, .« 

«  Ay.    B"r°"'r°he  right  time-when  your 
..VUseethematt^rg  ^^^  „pi,.d 

work',    by  i°'    *'  "^^^ 

seriously.  ,       y^  that  strict  wi  yet 

"""{•  '  da:r«  the  shop  this  weather.    Here. 

5r^dyr^erseeabo^er^^^.,,,..Hop 
'  "There'n  never  be  anything       ^  ^^^^^^^^ 

„ries.  the  meters  ^'''D,^d." 
-     t^     t«  It's  not  ngni»  ^^ 

*^Sut  Angus  i.  there."  do," 

"^«"'V?\:;tt1^Sewark,but- 

»  Weel,  he's  no   W  / 
but  he  can  tak' orde».^ 

^"^^hat's  just  »n  *'^"rr;:^rsS  '^, 

*°^^SwSyStooLy-goinS-." 
Pavie,  Davie,  i  »       ^  ^^^  ^ 


Come  an'  see  tlie  roses,  Jess,"— Page  io 
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■A  short  chuckle  sounded  behind  her."— Page  12 


ROSES   AND   RUE 

Her  husband  looked  uncomfortable,  for  he 
felt  the  truth  of  her  remark,  though  as  a  matter 
of  fact  he  was  not  more  easy-going  than  the 
majority  of  the  other  tradesmen  of  little  Kin- 
lochan-by-the-sea. 

Mrs.  Houston  broke  the  awkward  silence, 
speaking  more  lightly  than  she  felt.  "Off 
you  go  !  »  she  cried,  laughing,  "  off  you  go  this 
minute,  Davie  lad,  or  FU  have  to  start  the  joiner- 
ing  myself ! " 

His  pipe  had  gone  out,  and  he  slipped  it  into 
his  jacket  pocket.  «  Ye  see,  lass,"  he  said  apolo- 
getically, "  the  Ardmartin  show  is  on  Seturday, 
an*  I  canna  but  think  o'  the  roses.** 

"  Yes,  I  know,  Davie,**  she  re*  .med  with 
quick  sympathy.  "  You*re  not  to  ,iiink  I  don*t 
care    about    your  roses — but — but ** 

"  Fm  a  lazy,  stupit  feUa !  **  he  interrupted. 
"1*11  awa*  to  ma  wark.**  And  he  hurried  off 
as  if  from  temptation. 

He  turned  at  the  garden  gate  and  waved 
his  hand  to  her,  and  she  waved  hers  to  him, 
smiling.  But  as  soon  as  he  disappeared  her 
young  face  grew  thoughtful,  and  she  sighed 
as  she  started  to  spread  the  articles  of  her  washing 
on  the  green.  When  she  had  laid  out  the  last 
of  the  bundle  she  rose  erect,  stretching  out  her 
arms  and  forcing  back  her  shoulders,  for  she 
was  tired  and  stiff  with  the  day's  work,  which 

[II  ] 
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had  begun  between  five  and  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

A  short  chuckle  sounded  behind  her. 

"  Aunt  Wallace ! "  she  cried,  turning  and 
endeavouring  to  smile  a  cheerful  welcome. 

"Ye*re  leamin',  wumman,  yc're  learmn*," 
observed  her  relative,  staring  at  the  white-patched 
green.  "  Nae  doot  ye*ll  dae  better  next  time," 
she  added,  bending  her  middle-aged  but  still 
active  body  to  examine  at  close  quarters  a  speci- 
men of  her  niece's  washing.  "  An*  hoo's  yer 
guidman  ? "  she  inquired,  rising  at  last  from 
an  inspection  so  lengthy,  so  keen,  and  so  pat- 
ronizing, that  the  young  woman  could  scarcely 
restrain  her  temper. 

"  He's  quite  well,  thank  you,  aunt,"  she  re- 
plied, controlling  herself. 

Mrs.  Wallace  smiled  quizzingly.  "  I  thocht 
he  micht  be  no'  vera  weel  seein'  that  he  needs 
aboot  three  'oors  to  tak'  his  dinner  in." 

"  Did  you  meet  him  on  the  road  ?  ** 

'*  I  seen  him.    But  he  never  let  on  he  seen 


me. 


>» 


"  Perhaps  I— I  kept  him  a  little  late  to-day," 
said  Jess. 

"Ye  micht  ken  better  nor  dae  that,  Jess. 
He's  lazy  enough  wi'oot  you  keepin*  him.  But 
his  fayther,  puir  man,  wis  jist  the  same.  It 
bates  me  to  ken  hoo  the  business  hauds  the- 
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githerf  I  never  seen  his  mither — she  wis 
deid  afore  I  cam*  to  Kinlochan — but  I've  heard 
she  haa  a  sair  time  wi*  her  lazy  man.  Ay !  an' 
I  doot  it's  yerser  *11  be  ha'ein'  a " 

*'  Come  into  the  house,  and  Fll  make  you  a 
cup  of  tea,  aunt,"  said  Jess  hastily.  "  YouVe 
had  a  warm  walk." 

Mrs.  Wallace  lived  in  a  cottage  about  a  mile 
distant,  to  which  she  had  retired,  on  a  small 
annuity,  on  the  death  of  her  husband  some  ten 
years  ago.  But  she  was  Glasgow  bom  and  bred, 
aiid  had  never  got  into  complete  sympathy  with 
the  Kinlochan  natives  and  their  ways.  It  was 
during  the  not  infrequent  vir'tp.  to  her  aunt, 
however,  that  Jess  had  come  .o  know  David 
Houston,  and  although  the  older  woman  was 
fond  of  holding  up  the  man's  obvious  faults  to 
the  younger,  she  had  never  actually  attempted  to 
interfere  with  the  course  of  true  love.  "  Efter  a', 
he's  a  dacent  lad,"  she  would  say  to  herself, 
"  an'  maybe  Jess  '11  mak'  a  man  o'  Wm.  There's 
naethin'  peely-wally  aboot  him  onywey." 

Mrs.  Houston  conducted  her  aunt  indoors 
and  into  the  parlour  with  the  old-fashioned  furni- 
ture of  her  husband's  parents,  relieved  by  the 
modem  daintinesses  which  she  had  provided  just 
before  and  since  her  marriage,  and  by  the  flowers 
which  the  garden,  small  though  it  was,  generously 
afforded. 

[13] 
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J7^''^  !\^  y^  ^°'  falderals,"  observed  Mrs. 
WaUace,  with  a  critical  stare  round  the  room. 
Ye  re    like  yer  imther  wi'  yer  e'e  for  useless 
things  an   yer  fine  wey  o'  speakin'.     That's  the 
warn  o   a  lassie  takin'  a  man's  job  in  an  office, 
an    gaun    oot    at    nicht    to    clesses.    Mphm ' 
But  every  lass  nooadays  is  a  young  leddy,  an' 
ower  fine  for  the  things   that  wis  guid  enough 
for  her  fayther  an'  mither.     'Deed,  ye  sud  ha'e 
mairnt  ym  o'  thon  fancy  chaps  that  dae  naethin' 
but  pu    doon  their  cuffs  an'  dance  aboot  the  big 
drapers  places  in  Glesca.     Yin  o'  thon  chaps  wud 
shairly  please  ye  better  nor  a  plain  jiner." 

Jess,  having   heard   all    this    before,    laughed 
good-naturedly,  and  left  the  room  to  prepare 

When  she  returned  with  the  neatly  spread 
tray,  her  aunt  was  stiU  in  her  critical  humour. 
I  suppose  ye  ca'  this  eftemune  tea !  "  she 
said  with  a  sniff.  «  Pm  extremely  vexed  I  didna 
bnng  ma  veesirin'  cairds  wi'  me,  yer  ladyship  I 
Jjut  L  left  them  in  ma  cairrage." 

"  You  can  send  the  footman  up  afterwards," 
retorted  Jess  calmly,  as  she  poured  out  the  tea. 
Ye  re  ower  smairt,  wumman,"  said  Mrs. 
WaUace  with  her  short  chuckle.  «  Weel  weel 
seein'  ye've  made  the  tea,  I  suppose  I'U  ha'e  to 
tak  it.  And  she  took  it  with  considerable 
relish. 
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"  An*  hoo  dae  ye  like  keepin'  a  hoose  efter 
keepin'  books  ?  "  she  inquired  presently.  "  It's 
a  change  for  ye.     Eh  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  her  niece  softly.  "  Of  course  I 
like  it,  aunt,"  she  added  somewhat  sharply. 

"Mphm!  They  a'  say  that  at  the  stairt. 
Yer  hauns  *11  no*  be  as  genteel-like  as  they  wis  in 
the  office.** 

"  I  don't  mind  that,**  said  Jess,  not  absolutely 
truthfully. 

"Ye  canna  mb  an*  scrub  an*  dae  yer  ain 
washin*  an*  keep  yer  hauns  like  a  doochess*s. 
Whit  wey  did  Davie  no*  get  some  puir  buddy 
to  dae  the  bit  washin*  for  ye  ?  *' 

"He  wanted  to,  but  I  wouldn*t  let  him. 
I  can  manage  it  fine  myself.  It  i8n*t  such  a 
big  job,  you  know.*' 

"Weel,  I*m  shair  Pm  gled  ye*re  pleased. 
Thenk  ye :  jist  hauf-a-cup.  But  I  doot  ye*re 
dae  in*  mair  nor  yer  share.  Ye*re  daein*  mair 
nor  yer  man  to  keep  the  hoose  gaun.** 

"  Oh,  no,  Aunt  Wallace ;  Davie  works  very 
hard.** 

"Ay  —  when  he  yinst  gets  stairtit,"  said  Mrs. 
Wallace,  shutting  her  mouth  with  a  snap.  "  He*s 
jist  like  a*  the  ither  men  in  Kinlochan ** 

"  He*s  not !  ** 

"  Haud  yer  tongue !  Pve  leeved  here  ten 
year  come  Martinmas,  an'  I  ken  whit  Pm  talkin* 
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aboot.  Gi'e  a  Kinlochan  man  a  job  to  dae,  an' 
if  he*8  his  ain  maister— like  yet  man — she'll  footer 
aboot  an'  footer  aboot  till  he  has  to  dae 't,  or  loss  it 
a'thegither.  Ay;  an'  mony  a  job  here's  been  lost 
a'thegither!  Whisht!  I'm  no'  feenished  yet. 
I  grant  ye,  the  job's  dune  quick  an'  weel  when 
yinst  it's  stairtit — but  mercy  me!  it's  got  to 
wait  for  that !  Did  I  ever  tell  ye  aboot  auld 
Maister  Macdonald's  gate  ?  Na,  I  didna.  Weel, 
it's  a  parable  for  the  guidwife  o'  ony  Kinlochan 
man — especially  if  he's  a  jiner — an'  there's  jist  the 
yin  jiner  in  Kinlochan  the  noo— mind  I'm 
sayin'  the  noo— for  I'm  thinkin'  there's  room 
for  anither,  if  he's  got  ony  spunk  ava',  in  the 
future.  .  .  .  Och,  ye  needna  flee  up !  Weel,  auld 
Maister  Macdonald  bided  in  the  big  hoose  next  to 
ma  wee  yin,  an'  he  wis  a  rale  kind  auld  man,  an' 
mony's  the  basket  o'  frit  I  had  frae  his  gairden, 
for  naethin'.  Weel,  it  wisna  lang  efter  I  cam'  to 
Kinlochan  that  his  gate  gaed  wrang — ^it  wis  auld 
like  hissel' — an'  needit  repairin'.  So  he  sent  for 
the  jiner— it  was  Davie's  fayther — an'  efter 
twa-three  weeks  the  jiner  cam'  an'  lukit  at 
the  gate,  an'  said  he  wud  get  it  repaired  wi'oot 
delay.  But  the  time  gaed  by  an'  the  jiner 
never  cam',  an'  the  gate  got  waur  an'  waur. 
Maister  Macdonald  sent  for  che  jiner  again, 
an'  the  jiner  cam' — no'  in  a  hurry,  ye  ken — an' 
said  he  wud  sort  it  wi'oot  delay.    An'  then  aboot 
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sax  month  gaed  by,  Maister  Macdonald  writin* 
to  the  jiner  or  ca'in'  at  his  shop,  an'  the  jiner  aye 
sayin'  he  wud  sort  the  gate  wi*oot  delay.    I 
mind  fine  auld  Maister  Macdonald   speakin'  to 
me  ower  the  wa',  an'  me  speirin'  efter  his  health, 
for  I  thocht  he  wis  lukin'  frail,  an'  him  sayin',  *  Deed 
Mistress  Wallace,  I'm  no'  feelin'  whit  ye  wud  ca' 
extra  herty,  but  a  creakin'  door  hings  a  lang  while.' 
That  wis  in  the  simmer,  an'  a  wee  while  efter  the 
New  Year  he  dee'd  in  his  sleep,  in  an  awfu'  stormy 
nicht ;  an'  when  I  gaed  oot  i'  the  momin'— no' 
kennin'  he  wis  deid— I  seen  the  gate  lyin'  across 
the  ..ad  an'  Davie's  fayther   comin'   alang   the 
road,  whustlin',  wi'  his  bag  o'  tools.    He  didna 
loss  the  job,  but  he  never  had  the  face  to  seV 
m    the    accoont.    I  dinna  think  he  ever    said 
onythin'  to  David  aboot  it,  so  ye  can  tell  him  the 
story  when  he's  no'  ower  busy.    Ha  I  ha  !  " 

"  I'm  sure  I'll  do  nothing  of  the  sort,"  cried 
Jess  indignantly.  «  A  story  like  that  is  always 
exaggerated." 

"That's  ower  big  a  word  for  an  auld  wife 
like  me,  lassie.  But  every  word  I've  tell't  ye  's 
as  true  as  I'm  sittin'  here.  An'  efter  a',  when 
ye  get  to  ken  the  Kinlochan  folk  ye'll  no'  wun- 
ner  at  onythin'.  I  cud  ^eU  ye  hoo  Sandy  Stewart 
the  penter  tuk  twa  year  to  come  to  whitewash 
Mistress  Dowie's  washin'-hoose,  an'  then  near 
gaed  daft  when  he  seen  her  laddie  had  dune  it 
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hissel'.   An'  I  cud  tell  ye— na !  FU  no'  say  ony 
mair.     But  mind,  Jess,  an'  keep  yer  nan's  nose  on 
the    grindstane.    He's    ower    fond    o'    growin' 
roses  an'  pansies— a'  vera   fine  in   their  wey,  I 
grant  ye— but  no'  the  kin'  o'  things  that'll  gi'e  ye 
saut  to  yer  kail.      Na,  na ;    ye  maun  luk  efter 
yer  man.      Business  afore  pleesure,  as  the  wice 
wumman  said  when  she  skelpit  her  wean  afore 
gi'ein'  it  gundy.     I'll  jist  tak'  anither  moothfu' 
o'  tea.      I  hope  ye  can  bile  tatties  as  weel  as 
ye  mak'    tea.      Haud   yer    tongue!      I    wudna 
tak'  yer  tea  if  I  didna  like  it." 

Her  niece  burst  out  laughing,  for  she  was  not 
afraid  of  the  old  lady,  though  some  of  the  latter's 
remarks- not  any  of  those  about  herself— had 
made  her  hot  with  anger.  "  I'll  tell  Davie  all 
you've  said.  Aunt  Wallace,"  she  said  presently, 
with  assumed  gravity. 

"Vera  likely!  Wait  till  ye've  been  mairrit 
a  year  or  twa  afore  ye  tell  yer  man  whit  ither  folk 
say  aboot  him.  Maybe  by  that  time,  I'll  ha'e 
somethin'  guid  to  say.  But  it  depends  on  yersel', 
Jess,  ma  lass.  Whitever  ye  dae  or  say,  keep  him 
awa'  frae  the  roses  an'  pansies.  Weel,  it's  time  I 
wis  aff .  I've  twa  ludgers  comin'  the  morn- they  ca' 
theirsels  peyin'  guests— did  ye  ever  !— so  I'll  maybe 
no'  see  ye  for  a  whiley.  Ma  respec's  to  yer  guid- 
man,  an'  ye  micht  tell  him  I'm  needin'  a  new  lock 
on    ma  coal-cellar  door,  but  there's  nae  hurry 
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for  twa-three  year.  Guid-bye  to  ye,  ma  dearie." 
And  Mrs.  WaUace  kissed  her  niece  quite  affec- 
tionately, if  hurriedly,  and  made  for  the  door. 

Jess   accompanied    her    to    the  garden  gate, 
watched  her  along  the  road,   and  then  slowly 
retraced    her    steps    to    the    cottage.     Instead, 
however,  of  entering  the  house  at  once,  she  went 
round  to  the  south  gable  and  spent  a  couple  of 
mmutes  lingering  beside  the  roses.    All  her  life 
she  had  loved  flowers,  but  at  a  distance— loveJ 
them  without  understanding  them  as  her  husband 
did— and  just  before  her  marriage,  fagged  with  the 
effort  of  a  city  existence,  she  had  dreamed  and  told 
herself  how  beautiful  and  peaceful  it  would  be  in 
the  little  garden  by  the  sea  with  the  man  of  her 
choice.     And  how  heavily  upon  her  mind  lay  the 
conviction   that  it   was  her  duty  to  discourage 
him  in  his  flower-growing,  and  to  persuade  him, 
or   even    force   him,  to    regard  his  business  as 
paramount. 

Her  aunt's  aUegations  and  insinuations,  she 
realized,  were  based  on  truth.  Jess  had  seen  things 
for  herself  since  she  settled  in  Kinlochan,  although 
she  had  at  first  shut  her  eyes  to  the  easy-going  ways 
of  David,  or  excused  them  to  herself  in  a  sweet, 
illogical  fashion.  She  was  further  aware  that  her 
husband— ^^  felt  neither  shame  nor  anxiety  in 
the  fact— had  never  saved  a  penny.  When 
money  was  necessary  he  would  render  accounts  to 
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the  people  who  he  thought  could  pay  them,  and 
send  old  Angus  round  a  day  or  two  later  to  collect 
what  he  could.    If  his  financial  affairs  were  not 
managed  according  to  the  best  business  methods, 
they  were  at  least  managed  simply.    He  merely 
asked  his  own  from  Peter  and  gave  it  to  Paul, 
when  the  latter  asked  his  own.    David  Houston 
had  never  had  any  friction  with  debtor  or  creditor, 
and  perhaps  that  was  one  reason  why  he  had  never 
noticed  that   a   deal  of  his  substance  had  been 
frittered  away.    If  his  books  had  been  a  hundredth 
part  as  carefully  kept  and  watched  over  as  his  roses 
and  pansies,  his  wife  need  never  have  worried  her 
pretty  head;  but  as  it  was,  she  had  even  more 
reason  to  do  so  than  she  knew.    In  the  ledger 
of  one  of  the  big  city  wood-merchants  with  whom 
David    Houston    dealt,    the    word    "caution" 

was  pencilled  against  his  name,  and  an  agent's 

report  in  red  ink  read  :— "  Decent,  sober  young 

man,  but  lazy,  and  business  going  steadily  back, 

through  sheer  neglect." 
When  David  strolled  into  the  cottage  shortly 

after  five  o'clock  that  evening,  he  found  his  wife 

busy  ironing  in  the  kitchen. 

"  Surely    it's  not   six  yet,  Davie,"  she   said, 

smiling  at  him.     "  But  I'll  get  your  tea  at  once. 

You'll  have  to  take  it  in  the  parlour  to-night ;  this 

table's  engaged." 

"Och,    there's    nae    hurry,    lass,"    he    said, 
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Mtting  down  in  the  plain  wood  armduir  and 
iigntuig  lus  pipe. 

"Anything  doing  at  the  shop  to-day?" 
asked  Jess,  folding  a  handkerchief  and  passine 
the  iron  over  it.  f  •"•ug 

DaWe  hesitated,  and    choked    slightly  on    a 

S;fsho'T'%;T"''^"~'''''"  J'^«8«-"  into 
the  shop  efter  I  left  ye,  when  I  met  Sir  Airchibald's 

gairdener,  an'  he  wud  ha'e  me  to  gang  up  to  the 

castle  an'  see  Sir  Airchibald's  new  orchid.     He'! 

got  some  rare  yins-forty  pound  a-piece,  some  o' 

them-an  the  time  gaed  by  when  we  was  crackin' 

thepther,  an'  then  I  didna  think  it  was  worth 

W.P'"'**"*'"''"^-    Soliistcam' 
Jess  picked  up  a  limp  handkerchief  spread  it  on 
the    board     and    smoothed    it    methodicaUy; 
then  folded  it  and  ironed  it.  and  laid  it  aside! 
1    wish   ye  seen    the   orchids,  lass,"  David 
contmued,  smoking  contemplatively.      « I  dinna 
think  I  wud  ever  gae  daft  aboot  orchids,  but 
the/re  wunnerfa'  things.    Ye'll  ha'e  seen  some 
in  the  Botanic  Gairdens  in  the  toon,  I  suppose 
but  they  wudna  be  onythin'  to  Sir  Airchibald's  " 
He  paused,  but  still  his  wife  made  no  remarL 
^^  isd  yer  aunt  Wallace  here  the  day  I     John 
teU  .  me  he  seen  her  gaun  in  the  gate."      John 
was  the  postman.  •' 

'•  Yes,"  said  Jess,  in  a  strained  voice,  though 
she  strove  to  speak  naturafly.  * 
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"  What's  ado  ?  "  he  asked  suddenly. 

His  wife  said  nothing,  and  went  on  with  her 

""  hT%  up  and  went  beside  her.    "What's 
vexin'  ye  ? "  he  inquired,  with  great  gentleness. 

She  kept  silence,  setting  the  iron  on  the  stand. 

«  Jess,  what's  vexin'  ye  ?  "  he  repeated. 

"  I— I'm  tired,"  she  said  at  last. 

"  Tired— an'  it's  nae  wunner,  puir  lass.  Ye've 
had  a  lang  day.  What  wey  did  ye  no'  get  Mistress 
McGuffie  in  to  dae  yerwashin'  ?  Ye're  no  used 
to  coorse  wark,  Jess." 

"  I  like  it— I  want  to  learn,"  she  said  bravely, 
soothed  a  Httle  by  his  solicitude  for  her.  "  But 
I  think  I'll  stop  now  and  get  the  tea  ^  ready. 
Will  yoQ  bring  in  some  coals,  Davie  ? "  She 
wanted  him  a-vay  for  a  minute. 

"  Ay,"  said  Davie  readUy,  and  picking  up  the 
bucket  from  the  side  of  the  hearth,  went  oflF  on 

his  errand.  . 

On  his  return  he  found  her  movmg  about 
briskly,  preparing  the  evening  meal. 

«  Can  I  dae  onythin'  ? "  he  asked,  looking  at 
her.     "  I'm  vexed  ye're  tired,  Jess." 

"Oh,  I'm  all  right  now,  Davie,"  she  said, 
cheerfully.      "  FU  be   ready  for    you    in    five 

minutes."  ,      i       ir       • 

He  appeared  pleased  to  see  her  herself  again. 
« Weel   I'll  get  oot  yer  road  till  ye're  ready," 
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he  said.    «  ni  ha'e  a  dauner  roon  the  gairden." 
Mr  hen  she  went  to  the  door  to  caU  him,  he 

was  bending  affectionately  over  a  clump  of  pansies. 

Looking  up  with  a  laugh,  he  cried :     «  If  I  dinna 

get  a  first  prize  on  Seturday,  Pll »» 

"  Come,  Davie,"  she  interrupted. 

r  V^.  ^!,  ?^  ^°  8^^  ^  fi"t  Pnze,  wud  ye 
no ,  deane  ?  he  asked,  as  he  foUowed  her  into 
the  pariour. 

"  Of  course,"  she  promptly  replied.  "  But— 
and  halted. 

"  But  ye  think  I  dinna  deserve  it  ?    Eh  ?  " 
"  Pm  sure  you  do  deserve  it,"  she  said,  feeling 
useless.    She  had  meant  to  be  so  stern 

"I  wnnner  what  m  buy  ye,  if  I  get  the  first 
prize,  he  said,  gazmg  at  her  admiringly  as  she 
poured  out  his  tea.  "  Ye  deserve  braw  things," 
he  added,  a  Httle  shyly.  '^^ 

uif^'f^  Tf  *  anything,"  she  murmured. 
Wud  ye  hke  a  brooch,  Jess  ?  "  he  ventured 
while  he  carefully  buttered  his  toast 

"  Oh,  Davie,  I  tell  you  I  don't  want  anything," 
she  insisted,  softly.  « You  mustn't  think  of 
spendmg  your  money  on  me.  Pm  sure  we 
can't  afford  it." 

"  Havers  !  We're  no'  jist  that  length  yet,"  he 
said,  laughing.  «  An'  whether  I  get  the  prize 
or  no',  ye're  to  get  a  brooch  !  "  ^ 

Mrs.  Houston  looked  at  her  plate.      Her  dutv 
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was  becoming  more  difficult  every  minute. 
She  felt  she  must  make  an  effort  without  delay, 
or  remain  helpless  for  ever. 

She  raised  her  head  suddenly,  looked  him 
in  the  face  for  a  second,  and  laughed  with 
well-feigned  amusement. 

"  Whaur's  the  joke,  lassie  ?  "  asked  her  husband, 
reddening,  but  smiling  good-humouredly. 
**  I^I  was  wondering,"  she  began  and  stopped. 
"  An'  what   were  ye  wunnerin*  ?    What  kin' 
o'  brooch  ye  wud  like  ?    Eh  ?  " 

"  No,  Davie ;  I  was  wondering  what  the  baker 
and  butcher  and  grocer  would  think  if  I  went  into 
their  shops  wearing  a  fine  new  brooch." 

"  I  dinna  sec ^" 

"  Well,  Davie,  I'm  afraid  the  baker  and  butcher 
and  grocer  would  think,  if  they  didn't  say  it,  that 
Mrs.  Houston  should  pay  her  accounts  before  she 
got  fine  presents  from  her  man." 

Her  husband  stared.  "  The  accoonts  are  no' 
that  auld,"  he  said.    "Nane  o'  them  abin  sax 

month." 

"  Oh,  David  !  "  exclaimed  Jess,  paling.  "  D' 
you  mean  to  tell  me  the  accounts  have  been 
running  all  that  time— months   before  we  were 

married  ? " 

"Weel,  if  ony  o*  them  wantit  their  money 
they  wud  ha'e  askit  for  it,"  he  returned  calmly. 
"  I  was  meanin'  to  pey  up  everything  afore  we 
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got  mairrit,  but  I  clean  forgot.  Yc'rc  no'  angr^, 
are  ye,  Jeu  ?  " 

"No,  Pm  not  angry,  but  I  am  sorry.  Did 
your  sister,  when  she  kept  your  house,  not  like 
to  pay  everybody  quickly  ?  " 

"She  never  fashed  hersel*,  dearie.  An'  ye 
needna  fash  yersel'  either.  I  mind  ye  said  jist 
afore  we  got  mairrit  ye  wud  like  to  pey  every- 
thing when  ye  got  it,  but " 

"Every  Saturday,  Davie." 

"  Weel,  ye  see,  that's  no'  easy  arranged." 

"  But  why  ?  " 

"Because  I  canna  get  ma  accoont:  peyed 
every  week." 

"  No ;  but  if  you  were  once  to  get  in  some  of 
your  big  accounts,  you  would  surely  have  enough 
to  go  on  with,  and  after  that  you  could  get 
people  to  pay  you  regularly  and  keep  things  going. 
Don't  you  see,  Davie  ?  "  she  said  softly. 

"Ay,"  said  David  slowly.  "I  see  what  ye 
mean,  but *' 

"  David,"  she  said  earnestly, "  you  must  try  it,  to 
please  me."  Jess,  in  her  old  home,  had  known 
what  overdue  accounts  were. 

"  But,  lass,"  said  her  husband,  passing  her  his 
cup.  He  got  no  further,  and  watched  her 
anxiously. 

She  filled  his  cup  before  she  spoke.  Then 
she   said   kindly,    but   deliberately:     "I   want 
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you  to  send  out  all  your  accounts — the  ones  due, 
I  mean — to-morrow.    Please,  Davie." 

"  I'll  ha'e  a  look  through  the  book  to  please 
ye,"  he  said  after  a  pause.  "  But  I'm  no'  jist 
in  the  humour  for  accoonts,  Jess." 

"  Bring  your  books  home,  and  I'll  send  out 
the  accounts.  I'm  used  to  that."  And  she 
laughed,  for  she  felt  she  was  now  on  the  path 
to  Victory. 

*' Ye're  owre  guid  to  me.  I — I  doot  ye'll 
no'  think  muckle  o'  ma  book-keepin'.  An' 
ye'll  no'  ha'e  time  to " 

"Never  mind  about  that.  Will  you  bring 
me  the  books  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  'Deed,  ay.  I'll  be  gled  to  ha'e  yer  help, 
Jess,  for  I  canna  thole  feegures." 

"  Dear  lad ! "  cried  Jess,  laughing  with  a 
tear  in  her  eye,  and  got  up  hastily  and  kissed 

him. 

•  •  •  •  • 

At  dinner  time  next  day  David  brought  home 
his  two  books,  and  in  a  shamefaced  fashion  laid 
them  on  the  kitchen  dresser.  In  the  afternoon 
he  had  a  job  to  do  which  he  could  not  possibly 
postpone,  and  when  he  had  left  the  cottage, 
his  wife,  having  hastily  put  the  kitchen  straight, 
settled  herself  at  the  parlour  table,  and  proceeded 
to  investigate  the  books. 

"  Oh,  my ! "  she  whispered  when  she  opened 
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the  first.  The  exclamation  was  one  of  sheer 
dismay,  and  for  several  minutes  her  heart  was 
hopeless. 

But  she  pulled  herself  togcti'ier  and  plunged 
into  the  work  she  had  set  herself,  li  a.  couple 
of  hours  she  had  a  sheaf  tr  papers  covered  with 
jottings,  and,  later,  when  David  settled  down 
with  his  pipe  for  the  evening,  she  overwhelmed 
him  with  queries. 

"You'll  have  to  help  me,  Davie,"  she  said, 
pleasantly.  "There  are  some  things  I  don't 
quite  understand  about  the  ledger." 

"  'Deed,  ay.  There's  a  wheen  things  I 
dinna  understaun'  masel',"  he  returned  with 
a  laugh. 

"  Well,  I'll  ask  you  some  questions,  and  you'll 
answer  them." 

"  A'  richt,  lass." 

"  Well — a. — ^have  you  had  no  work  since  the 
middle  of  March,  Davie  ?  " 

"Plenty." 

"  But  there's  nothing  about  it  in  the  ledger." 

"  I  maun  ha'e  forgot  to  pit  it  in.  But  I've 
got  it  a'  here."  He  produced  some  scraps  of 
paper  and  handed  them  to  her.  "  There  ye 
are,  Jess." 

Mrs.  Houston  looked  over  the  papers  and 
busied  herself  for  nearly  an  hour  making  entries 
in  the  ledger. 
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"  Is  that  all  ?  "  she  asked  at  last. 

"  Ay,  that'll  be  everything." 

"  But — but  what  about  the  new  paling  along 
at  Mr.  Morgan's  ?  " 

"  I  maun  ha*e  forgot  to  pit  it  doon." 

"Well,  ril  put  it  down  now.  Tell  me  how 
much  wood,  and  time,  and  money." 

He  told  her. 
*  She  wrinkled  her  brows  as  she  made  a  jotting. 
"You're    charging    four    shillings    too    little," 
she  said  presently. 

"  So  I  am,"  he  admitted  sheepishly,  after 
consideration. 

"  To-morrow  you  must  walk  through  Kin- 
lochan  slowly  and  see  if  you  can  remember 
anything  else  you've  forgotten  to  charge." 

"To-morrow's  the  show." 

Jess  checked  an  impatient  word.  "  On  Mon- 
day then,  David,"  she  said  quietly,  and  turned 
to  the  ledger  again.  "  Here's  an  account  for 
£$  1 5 J.  4f</.  against  Mr.  Macfarlane,  Seaview, 
that's  been  standing  for  two  years.  Why  isn't 
it  paid  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Macfarlane's  deid." 

"  Oh  !     But  still,  his  wiff 's  there." 

"  But  she's  no'  vera  weel  aff,  puir  leddy." 

"  Surely  she  might  have  paid  something." 

«  Maybe." 

Jess  turned  to  another  page.    "  Here's  more 
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than  two  pounds  owinf  by  Mrs.  Fitzgerald.    It*s 
nearly  as  old.** 

**  Weel,  ye  see,  she  gaed  awa*  kin*  o'  sudden.** 

**  But  you  should  have  got  her  address,  David.** 

"  Ay ;  I  daursay,  lass.   I  aye  intendit  to  get  it.** 

"  H*m  !    Then   there's   about   thirty  pounds 

owing  by  Sir  Archibald  more  than  a  year.     He 

should  have  paid  you  long  ago.     Why,  here's  a 

letter  dated  February  asking  you   to  send  the 

account !  *' 

"  ril  see  aboot  it  next  week,  Jess.** 

"  77/  see  about  it  to-night,**  she  said  a  trifle 
sharply. 

"Och,  dinna  fash  yersel',  dearie.  I  wish 
I  hadna  brocht  ye  the  books.** 

"  Pm  glad  you  did,  Davie,**  she  replied  more 
kindly.  « I-I  like  a  Uttle  of  this  work,  you 
know,  and  I*ve  made  up  my  mind  to  keep  your 
books  for  you  in  future.  I  know  it*s  not  'very 
easy  for  a  man  with  your  sort  of  work  to  do 
clerking.** 

"  'Deed,  I  never  could  thole  it,**  he  said,  look- 
ing at  her  so  gratefully  that  she  smUed  in  her 
trouble. 

Although  she  had  a  hundred  more  questions 
to  ask  him,  she  refrained,  and  asked  but  a  few- 
one  very  particularly. 

"Did  you  ever  make  up  a  balance  sheet, 
Davie  ?  *'  * 
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"  A  balance  sheet  ?  " 

"  Well,  an  account  to  show  how  much  you 
owed  and  how  much  was  owing  to  you,  and  how 
much  you  possessed  altogether  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  Well,  well,"  she  said,  "  don't  bother  about 
it.  I'm  your  clerk  now,  so  you  can  go  on  with 
your  newspaper." 

"  Oh,  ye're  a  great  wumman ! "  he  cried. 
"  I  think  I'll  tak'  a  dauner  roon  the  gairden.  I 
hope  it's  no'  gaun  to  rain.     Come,  Jess." 

But  she  refused  nuietly,  and  he  went  out 
alone  to  inspect  the  roses  and  pansies  which 
would  so  soon  increase  or  mar  his  reputation 
at  the  Ardmartin  annual  show. 


ri 


David  hardly  slept  a  wink  that  night,  for 
he  was  troubled  about  the  weather.  Before 
five  o'clock  he  rose,  dressed  and  went  out  of 
doors.  The  west  wind  was  blowing  down  the 
loch  in  soft  puffs  and  threatened  to  increase 
in  force,  while  the  skies  promised  a  rainy  day. 
By  six  o'clock  David  had  cut  his  contributions 
to  the  flower  show  and  placed  them  in  the 
shallow  tin  tanks  which  had  carried  his  blooms 
to  the  Ardmartin  show  since  he  was  a  lad  of 
seventeen,  nearly  twelve  years  ago. 

At  seven  o'clock  the  weather  broke  com- 
pletely— strong    wind    and    lashing    rain.    Jess 
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wa.  not  sorry,  though  ,he  pretended  she  wa.. 
that  It  was  out  of  the  question  for  her  to  at- 
tempt the  road  to  Ardmartin,  four  miles  distant. 
David  was  sadly  disappointed.  He  wanted  her 
to  be  with  km  at  his  expected  triumph.  The 
roses  and  pansies  were  taken  away  in  a  covered 
cart  wkch  collected  the  flowers  of  several  other 
Kinlochan  gardens  and  greenhouses,  and  David 
mbs  oJslms  set  out  with  a  neighbouring  gardener. 

Ye  11  be  pleased  if  I  get  a  first  prize,  wull  ye 
no^  Jess    "  he  asked,  ere  he  left  the  W.         ^ 

Surely,  Davie,"  she  repHed,  honestly.    And 

felt  It  would  be  against  aU  her  plans. 

Early  in  the  forenoon  she  set  to  work  once 
more  on  the  books,  and  made  out  the  accounts 
due  or  rather  overdue.  After  that  shi  turned 
to  the  pages  devoted  to  her  husband's  creditors. 
And  there  she  received  a  shock. 
"  Oh,  Davie,  Davie  !  "  she  said  half  aloud,  and 

°he«     ir     K°  ft.  "P    "    '°"8h    balance 
sneet.    Her  husband  had  provided  her  with  an 

approximate    valuation    of    his    stock-in-trade 

as  near  as  he  could  guess." 

The   old   clock   in   the   kitchen   struck  again 
Md  again,  but  she  did  not  hear  it.    Not  till 
nearly  five  o'clock  did   she  rise   from  the  table 
too  weary  to  feel  hungry,  and  put  the  book^ 
awav  in  a  saf*.  t^U/»«  '^ 


1;  n 


away  in  a  safe  place. 
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She  laid  the  tea  things,  and  sat  down  to  wait 
for  her  husband,  wondering  how  she  would  break 
the  bad  news  to  him.  For,  looking  at  matters 
in  the  most  favourable  light,  David  Houston 
was  insolvent — ^nearly  a  hundred  pounds  on  the 
wrong  side. 

Jess  heard  him  bidding  good-bye  to  a  friend 
at  the  gate,  laughing  merrily.  Then  the  gate 
clicked,  and  he  came  running  up  to  the  house, 
calling  upon  her  ere  he  was  through  the  doorway. 

"  Jess,  Jess !  I've  got  twa  firsts,  Fve  got  twa 
firsts !    Whaur  are  ye,  lass  ?  " 

He  stood  b'ifore  her,  six  feet  of  health  and 
strength,  a  goodly  man  to  look  at,  proud,  blithe 

and  loving. 

He  poured  forth  his  story,  picked  her  out 
of  the  chair  and  hugged  her,  put  her  back,  and 
dropped  three  greasy  pound  notes  into  her  lap. 

"There,  ma  lass!  Twa  first  prizes!  An* 
every  penny's  yer  ain  !  My  !  I  wish  ye  had  been 
there  !    Ye  wud  ha'e  been  the  prood  wumman." 

He  ran  on,  while  she  tried  to  smile  back 
to  him  in  spite  of  the  thmg  that  repeated  itself 
in  her  mind— "Three  pounds  for  a  hundred 
pounds,  three  pounds  for  a  hundred " 

"  Wait  a  minute,"  she  gasped  at  last,  and  fled 
from    the    parlour.    "I'm    afraid   the    kettle's 

boiling." 
She  ran  into  the  kitchen,  shut  the  door  and 
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laid  her  face  in  her  arms  against  the  panel.  .  .  . 
Five  minutes  later  she  went  back  to  the  parlour 
and  kissed  him.  "  I'm  real  glad,  Davie," 
she  said. 

**  YeVe  been  greetin',  lass  !  "  he  cried,  alarmed. 

"No  wonder!  Two  first  prizes!  You'll 
be  a  gardener  yet,  lad!"  she  added,  almost 
solemnly. 

During  the  evening  he  asked  her  how  she  had 
got  on  with  the  books. 

But  she  was  ready  for  the  question— she 
was  ready  for  anything  now.  "The  books 
are  mine  now,  Davie.  Pll  look  after  the  books, 
and— and  you'll  look  after  the  work  that  fills' 
them." 

"Ye're  a  great  wumman,  Jess!"  he  cried, 
admiringly.  "I'll  tak'  ye  to  the  next  show, 
wat  or  dry  !  " 
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"Old  Angus  rose  slowly  from  the  bags  of  sawdust. "-Page  35 


"  Drawing  furiously  at  his  empty  pipe."— Page  40 
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IN  THE  WOOD 

MRS.   WALLACE   opened   the   door 
under    the    signboard    which    an- 
n^      -ed  in  faded  letters  the  fact 
that     le  shabby  old  timber  build- 
ing was  occupied  b>   «  D.  Houston,  Joiner  and 
G  azier,     and  entered  the  workshop.     It  was  a 
sultry  afternoon  toward  the  end  of  August,  and 
withm  there  was  neither  movement  nor  sound 
save  among  the  flies  that  hovered  and  buzzed 
agamst  the  dirty  small-paned  windows. 
"  Shop !  "  cried  Mrs.  WaUace,  picking  up  a 

videntT  ^^^  ""^"^'^  ^^''''^  ''''^  thumping 

Old  Angus  rose  slowly  from  the  bags  of  saw- 
dust whereon  he  had  been  dozing,  a  blackened 
clay  pipe  between  his  teeth,  and  came  leisurely 
across  the  floor,  peering  drowsUy  at  the  visitor. 
Aw  It's  yerser,"  he  muttered  at  last,  recog- 
nizmg  Mrs.  Wallace.  ^ 
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"  Ay  ;  it*8  mascl*.  Yc*re  busy  the  day,  shairly  !  " 
she  returned,  with  a  sarcastic  smile. 

"  Mphm  !  I  was  that  busy  I  forgot  to  lock  the 
door,"  he  retorted  good-humouredly. 

"  Are  ye  no'  feart  to  gang  to  sleep  wi*  yer  pipe 
in  yer  mooth  amang  a'  thae  sticks  an'  shavins  ?  " 
she  asked  severely. 

"  Ma  pipe's  toom,  as  ye  can  see,  Mistress.  If 
there  was  onything*  in  it,  ye  wudna  catch  me 
nappin'." 

"  But  whit  wey  dae  ye  keep  an  emp'y  pipe  in 
yer  mooth,  man  ?  " 

"  For  comp'ny — ^jist  for  comp'ny.  But  it's 
no'  vera  entertainin'  comp'ny,  an'  whiles  I  forget 
it.    Was  ye  wantin'  onything  the  day,  Mistress  ?  " 

"  I  wis  wantin'  yer  maister." 

"  He's  no'  in  the  noo." 

"  I  can  see  that  for  masel'." 

"  We      ye  can  believe  ma  word  a'  the  better." 

Mrs.  Wallace  gave  an  impatient  sniff.  "  When 
wuU  he  be  in  ?  " 

"  He  didna  say." 

"  WuU  he  be  in  the  day  ?  " 

"  He  micht,  an'  he  micht  no'.  Was  ye  wantin' 
him  parteeclar-like  ?  " 

"  Ay." 

"  That's  a  peety." 

"  Tits,  man  !    When  wis  he  in  last  ?  " 

**  Afore  denner." 
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"  An*  whaur  did  he  gang  then  ?  ** 

"  Hame  to  his  denner.  I  dinna  ken  what  he  was 
to  get  to  his  denner,  though." 

"  I  wasna  speirin*." 

"  I  thocht  I  wud  save  ye  the  trouble." 

Mrs.  Wallace  sniffed  again.  "  Ye're  gettin' 
vera  poUte  in  yer  auld  age,  Angus,"  she  remarked 
acidly. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  he  returned,  blinking  cheerfully.  "  A 
nian*8  never  ower  auld  to  learn.  .  .  .  It's  maybe 
different  wi*  a  wumman,"  he  added  reflectively, 
with  an  absent-minded  pull  at  his  cold  pipe. 

Mrs.  Wallace  was  too  well  accustomed  to  such 
sparring  matches  with  old  Angus  to  be  deeply 
offended  by  his  last  observation.  "  Man,  it's  a 
peety  ye  never  got  mairrit,"  she  remarked  teas- 
ingly. 

"  Ye're  no*  the  first  to  say  that.  Mistress,"  he 
returned  with  an  irritating  grin. 

"  WeU,  Pm  likely  to  be  the  last !  "  snapped 
Mrs.  Wallace.  « An*  1*11  bid  ye  guid-day,  ye 
impiddent  auld  man  !  **  She  turned  to  the  door, 
her  beaded  mantle,  which  she  wore  out  of  doors, 
summer  and  winter,  shaking,  partly  with  her 
wrath,  and  partly  with  her  amusement. 

"Oh,  ye  better  bide  a  wee,**  he  said  more 
genially.     "  What*8  yer  hurry  ?  " 

"  I  dinna  want  to  keep  ye  aff  yer  wark,**  she 
retorted,  facing  round  and  glancing  meaningly 
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at  the  bags  of  sawdust.     «  VVull  David  Houston 
be  in  the  shop  the  morn's  mornin'  ?  " 

"  I  wudna  say  he'll  no'." 

"  But  wuU  he  be  in  the  shop  for  certain  ?  " 
demanded  she,  impatiently. 

"  Ay ;  I  daursay  he'll  be  here." 

"  Are  ye  no'  shair  ?  " 

"Ay;  I'm  shair." 

"  Mercy  me !  "  she  cried.  «  Whit  wey  did 
ye  no'  say  that  at  the  beginnin',  man  ?  " 

"  Och,  I  didna  ken  ye  was  in  a  hurry.  Ha'e  ye 
a  job  for  him  ?  " 

"  Deed,  ay !  Ma  coal-cellar  door's  wantin'  a 
new  lock.  I'm  shair  I  teU't  Jess  to  tell  him  aboot 
it  mair  nor  a  month  syne." 

"  Ay.  I  mind  him  speakin'  aboot  it.  It  was 
on  the  sclate,  but  maybe  it  got  rubbit  oot.  .  .  . 
Mphm ! "  muttered  Angus,  taking  down  a  cracked 
school  slate  from  the  wall,  "  it  maun  ha'e  got 
rubbit  oot  when  he  was  writin'  doon  ither  orders. 
Ye  can  see  for  yersel'  it's  no'  there." 

Mrs.  Wallace  examined  the  slate,  upon  which 
there  were  several  jottings.  "  Weel,  ye  can  pit  it 
doon  noo,"  she  said,  curbing  her  temper. 

"  I'll  dae  that.  Mistress,"  he  returned  pleasantly. 
He  drew  the  wristband  of  his  flannel  shirt  over 
his  fist,  and  in  a  twinkling  the  slate  was  blank. 

"My!    Ye've  did   it  noo!"  she  exclaimed. 

"  What's  ado  ?  " 
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Angus  stared  ruef uUy  at  his  handi«.ork.     "  Sirs 
the  day !    I  maun  be  gettin'  auld,"  he  said  dis- 
maUy  at  last     "  I  hope  the  maister  'U  mind  what 
was  on  the  sclate." 

Mrs  Wallace  refrained  from  making  an  unkind 

ought  to  attend  to  his  business  personally,  and 
**  was  the  one  to  be  blamed. 

"  What  did  ye  say  ye  wantit,  Mistress  ?  "  asked 
Angus  m^  a  humbler  voice.      "  A  door  for  yer  coal- 

Na  na  !  Jist  a  lock  for  the  door  o'  the  cellar." 

I.    »<,. ^'y^  y^  ""d  w^te  it  doon 

yer^r,  M,stress,»  he  said  handing  her  the  ,Se 
and  pencJ,  as  he  always  did  to  customers  after 
offenng  to  take  down  their  orders. 

Mrs.  WaUace  took  the  pencU  and  flung  back 
the  nght  wing  of  her  mantle.    "Whit'U  I  nit 

"  Aw,  jist  write  '  Lock-WaUace.'    He'U  ken 
what  that  means."  ^ 

"  M^"'  }  ^nner  at  ye  keepin'  sic  a  bad  pincU  " 
he  remarked  as  she  scrawled  laboriousl/to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  hideous  screeching  « It'! 
near  as  bad  as  playin'  the  fiddle  I  .  .  .  Weel  see 
an;  no;  rub  this  oot,  Angus,"  she  said,  n^ng  and 
adjustmg  her  mantle.  ^ 
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"  ril  tak*  care,  Mistress,"  the  old  man  replied  in 
a  subdued  voice.  He  was  very  much  ashamed  of 
himself,  and  had  no  heart  for  further  chaff. 

"  Has  yer  maister  been  busy  the  week  ?  **  in- 
quired Mrs.  Wallace. 

"  Ou,  ay.     Gey  busy." 

"  Whit's  he  workin'  at  the  noo  ?  " 

"I  think  it*s  his  carnations  the  noo,"  he  answered, 
and  could  have  bitten  off  his  tongue  the  next 
instant.  "  Ye  muckle  sumph  !  Ye  auld  eediot !  " 
he  said  to  himself,  "  what  did  ye  tell  her  for  ?  " 
.  .  .  Then  pulling  himself  together,  he  said  aloud: 
"  An'  he's  had  a  wheen  jobs  aboot  the  place. 
'Deed  ay,  he's  been  gey  busy  the  week.  Mistress." 

Mrs.  Wallace,  after  a  short  pause,  said  cut- 
tingly :  "  I'll  tell  ye  somethin',  Angus.  Yer 
maister  ocht  to  think  shame  o'  hissel' !  " 

"  Hoo  daur  ye  ?  "  he  roared  in  a  sudden  passion. 

But  the  visitor,  as  though  she  had  not  heard 
him,  hurried  from  the  shop,  banging  the  door 
behind  her. 

Full  of  indignation,  the  old  fellow  leant  trem- 
bling against  the  bench,  drawing  furiously  at  his 
empty  pipe.  "  Hoo  daur  she  say  sic  a  thing  ? " 
he  muttered  again  and  again.  For  the  admir- 
ation of  his  existence  was  centred  in  David 
Houston.  Angus  had  room  in  his  heart  for  only 
one  other  person  besides  David,  the  other  person 
bein-  nis  sister,  a  year  younger  than  himself  but 
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ten  years  frailer— in  fact,  an  invalid.  Hence 
the  emptiness  of  his  pipe.  His  modest 
supply  of  tobacco,  purchased  on  Saturday,  in- 
variably gave  out  by  Wednesday  night,  unless 
supplemented,  as  now  and  then  it  was,  by  a  gift 
from  his  master.  His  weekly  wage  was  small,  but 
he  did  little  for  it  except  make  an  occasional  mis- 
take, and  David  could  not  afford  to  pay  him  more. 

Mrs.  Wallace  had  not  intended  visiting  her 
niece  that  afternoon,  bnt  she  changed  her  mind  on 
leaving  the  joiner's  shop,  and  set  out  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  cottage,  filled  with  the  idea  of  sur- 
prising David  at  his  gardening  and  delivering  him 
a  lecture  on  "  sticking  to  his  last." 

Passing  through  the  village,  she  caught  sight  of 
the  grocer,  who  was  standing  at  his  door,  moodily 
surveying  a  dozen  or  so  fowls  that  were  scraping, 
pecking,  or  bathing  in  the  warm  dust  of  the  road. 
He  appeared  to  be  the  only  wakeful  personage 
in  the  locality,  the  other  shops  in  the  row 
having  their  doors  partly  or  wholly  closed 
and  their  blinds  drawn  down — for  the  after- 
noon steamer,  the  arrival  of  which  always 
created  a  stir,  was  not  due  for  half  an  hour.  It 
was  too  hot  for  cycling  or  walking,  and  the 
adult  summer  visitors  remained  indoors,  or,  at  any 
rate,  in  the  shadiest  nooks  of  their  gardens.  From 
the  shore  came  the  chatter  and  laughing  of 
children — the  only  human  sound  to  be  heard. 
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Mrs.  Wallace  could  seldom  resist  a  little  chat 
with  the  grocer,  the  reputed  oracle  of  Kinlochan, 
and  she  halted  at  his  door,  remarking  briefly— 

"  Warm  the  day,  Maister  Ogilvy." 

"Ye  never  said  a  truer  word,  Mistress  Wallace 
Areyekeepin'middlin'  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  canna  complain.     Hoo's  trade  ?  " 

"  Bad— extraornar'  bad  !  Never  seen  onythin' 
like  it." 

"  It  maun  be  gey  bad,  for  IVe  heard  ye  sayin' 
the  same  for  near  ten  year.  It's  a  guid  job  yeVe 
no  a  wife  an'  weans." 

"  It  is  that !  If  I  hadna  been  a  single  man  I 
wud  ha'e  been  in  the  Puirhoose  lang  syne.  Ay  !  " 
And  Mr.  Ogilvy  stuck  his  thumbs  in  his  waistcoat 
arm-holes,  half-shut  his  eyes,  and  drew  a  long 
breath  of  misery. 

"  Havers,  man  !  Ye  maun  be  daein'  a  graun' 
trade  wi'  a'    thae   simmer  veesitors.    Pm  tell't 

every  hoose  on  the  shore's  let,  an *' 

"  Simmer  veesitors !  Guidsake  !  Iwishyekent 
the  simmer  veesitors  as  weel  as  I  dae,  an'  ye 
wudna  be  speakin'  aboot  graun'  trade  !  No'  but 
what  there's  a  pickle  dacent  folk  amang  them.  But 
if  you  was  in  ma  poseetion.  Mistress  WaUace,  an' 
seen  the  boaxes  an'  boaxes  o'  groceries  comin'  aflF 
every  boat  frae  the  big  grocers  i'  the  toon  to  the— 
the  simmer  veesitors,  ye  wud— ye  wud— oh,  I 
dinna  ken  what   ye  would  dae !     It's  jist  hert- 
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example.     Maybe  yc'II  ha'VnnV- ^^      "  a  guid 
leddy  that's  been  WdiyrTK    o    ^  ^'"  "^"^^ 

6  ""u   o  juiy  f     She*s  ave  fleem*  ^k^*  • 
cairrage  an'  pair,  an' »  °^^  ''^  * 

"  Aw,  ye  mean  Mistress  Sprieht     T  h^..A  u 
man  wis  unco  wealthy."  ^  ^^^'^  ^*' 

tHe  d^'aitha  l:^!^-^^^^^^       ^^  - 


•an'  she  left  her 


pair  at'the  door  an'  wa^it  in       ..    ''^''^ 
hn^  ,»  T  L_  J      .   .  .^*^^  **!  as  if  she  was  »aui 


an' 


buy  a' I  had.    An' I 


was  gaun  to 


^ee  her,  for  I  kent  hers  wud  b^ 


^^^  ye,  I  was  rale  pleased 


to 


So  I 


graun'  custom. 


^o  I  says,  'It's  a  fine  day'  an'    '  f"  T 
book  an'  pincil."  ^*  ^^  '^^^Y 


ma 


wZe.  '''  ^■'"  """*'"'  =''«8<  '  "  a»ked  M„. 


efter-  tK«»^k  -L-  -  -t  .    .     '   ^as   what  she  waa 


efter,  though  ,he  said  ,  n  a  faV  o't'l  t?  '"I 
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"  That'U  be  Italian  maybe." 

"  Wcel,  I  dinna  ken.  But  onywey  I  had  them, 
an'  showed  them  to  her,  an*  speirt  hoo  mony 
botles  I  wud  send — for,  of  course,  yin  botle  o' 
peas  is  naethin' to  thae  gentry.  .  .  .  An*  wud  ye 
believe  it.  Mistress  Wallace,  she  speirt  the  price, 
an*  when  I  tell*t  her,  she  said  she  cud  get  them 
frae  the  toon  a  penny  a  botle  chaper.** 

"  Weel,  I  never  !  ** 

"  I  was  vexed  at  that,  but  I  didna  want  to  loss 
her  custom,  an*  I  said  if  she  was  takin*  ither 
proveesions — an*  some  o*  them*s  chaper  wi*  me 
nor  in  the  toon — I  wud  tak  the  penny  af!  the  peas. 
But  she  said  she  didna  want  onythin*  else,  an* 
the  peas  was  ower  dear ;  but  she  had  been  passin' 
an*  thocht  she  wud  gi*e  me  a  trial.  An*  seein* 
she  was  gaun  to  buy  naethm*  ava*,  I  got  kin*  o* 
wild,  an*  I  says  :  *  *Deed,  mem,  it*s  a  trial  that's 
gey  hard  to  bear ! '  But  she  gaed  oot  to  her 
cairrage  wi'  her  nose  i'  the  air,  as  if  she  hadna 
heard  me.  An'  shis  yin  c*  ycr  simmer  veesitors 
that  brings  trade  to  Kinlochan  !    Humph  !  " 

But  this  was  not  the  information  which  Mrs. 
Wallace  had  hoped  she  might  gain  from  Mr. 
Ogilvy,  who  was  generally  a  day  before  his  neigh- 
bours with  the  true  news — not  the  mere  gossip 
and  rumours — of  the  district.  Mrs.  Wallace 
had  heard  a  certain  rumour,  and  she  was  anidous 
to  have  it  confirmed,  if  possible,  ere  she   went 
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to  the  cottage.  But  Mr.  Ogilvy,  in  his  position 
of  oracle,  was  not  always  in  the  humour  for 
consultation,  and  she  felt  it  would  be  vain  to 
ask  the  question  at  the  moment,  for  just  then 
the  steamer  appeared  in  the  distance,  and  the 
grocer  seemed  to  be  suffering  from  visions  of  heavy 
consignments  that  held  no  profit  for  himself. 

So  with  a  brief  adieu  she  was  turning  away, 
when  he  said  abruptly,  "  If  ye*re  for  Hazel  Cot- 
tage, ye  can  tell  David  Houston  that  Maister 
Mathieson,  o'  Arden  Hoose,  '11  shin  be  wantin' 
estimates  for  repairin*  a*  his  greenhooses — a  fine 
big  job.  Ye  best  gi*e  him  the  hint,  for  I  heard 
the  jiners  in  Kilmabeg  and  Fairport  were  efter 
it.  Weel,  guid-day  to  ye.  Ye*ll  no'  be  needin' 
onythin'  the  noo  f  "  concluded  Mr.  Ogilvy,  who 
seldom  forgot  business. 

"  I'll  maybe  see  ye  on  ma  road  hame,"  returned 
Mrs.  Wallace,  as  she  bustled  off  with  her  desired 
information.  After  some  consideration  by  the 
way  she  decided  to  tell  Jess,  and  not  David, 
about  the  repairing  of  the  Arden  greenhouses. 

She  entered  the  garden  of  Hazel  Cottage,  to 
find  the  owner  bending  over  a  clump  of  carnations 
as  if  he  loved  them,  as  indeed  he  did.  At  the 
sight  of  him,  her  expression  softened  somewhat ; 
for,  after  all,  it  was  one  thing  to  speak  severely 
of  David  Houston,  and  quite  another  to  speak 
severely  to  him. 
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"Weel,  Davie,"  she  said,  advancing  towards 
him. 

"  Mistress  WaUace !  »  he  exclaimed  in  a  tone 
that  suggested  he  was  glad  to  see  her ;  and  he 
rose  and  shook  hands  with  her  with  the  queer 
mixture  of  dignity  and  easiness  that  had  always 
attracted  her  in  the  days  when  he  was  courting 
her  niece.  Mrs.  Wallace  had  many  a  time  admitted 
to  herself-only  to  herself— that  there  "wis 
somethin'  aboot  Davi<;  Houston  she  cudna  eet 
ower."  ® 

"  JessUl  be  richt  pleased  to  see  ye,"  he  went 
on,  "  an'  yeVe  jist  come  in  time  for  a  few  o'  ma 
carnations.    Jess  was  for  tsikin'  them  to  ye  hersel' 
but  I  tell't  her  I  wud  be  prooder  to  gi'e  ye  them' 
r  °°'  ^,f  ■  f  i'den.   .   .   .    Ha'e  !    Smell  that. 
Mistress  Wallace,"   said  David,   with   pride   in 
his^  voice,  handing  her  a  bunch  of  his  blooms. 
"Mphm!     It's   no'   a   bad  scent   that,"   she 
admitted  after  a  short  inhalation.     "It's  near 
as  nice  as  cloves,"  she  added,  endeavouring  to  be 
gracious,  and  wondering  how  she  could  introduce 
the  subject  of  the  lock  for  her  coal-cellar  door. 
**  But  ye'll  be  wantin'  to  see  Jess,"  said  David. 
"Ay.     Is  she  in  the  hoose  ?  »    Being  answered 
in   the  affirmative,  she  nodded   to  David   and 
left   him,  deciding   that,  possibly,  it  might  be 
better  to  mention  her  complaint  to  her  niece. 
She  found  the  young  woman  in  the  kitchen 
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with  her  print  sleeves  rolled  up  and  her  arms 
up  to  the  elbows  in  flour. 

•  ♦k"u7'T*'  "'•'  ^'^  y^  ^^i*^'  y^'  iiaun'  at 
the  bakin  noo  ?  »  she  exclaimed,  seating  herself 
m  the  armchair. 

"Scones,"  replied  Jess  with  a  somewhat  rueful 
smiJe. 

"  Ye're  the  yin  for  tryin'!  " 
**  D*you  think  I  never  succeed,  Aunt  ?  " 
"Whiles.     Yecannaexpec'tokenmuckleaboot 
keepin    a  hoose  efter  workin'  in  an  office.     But 

lalsie  '"^^  ^^'"  ^^'"''     ^^'''  '**"  ^'°  °*  y"  •^°°"' 
Jess,  with  more  colour  in   her  face   than  the 

fire  had  ^ven  it,  passed  one  of  her  productions 

to  the  old  lady,  and  awaited  her  verdict  with 

dire  forebodings. 
Mrs.  WaUace  fingered  the  scone,  bit  it,  swallowed 

the  fragment  with  exaggerated  effort  and  much 

facial  contortion,  and  solemnly  laid  the  remainder 

on  the  table. 

Her  verdict  was  delivered  in  a  single  word 
"  Cahootchy  /  "  ^ 

Jess  tried  to  smile,  but  her  lip  trembled.  «  I 
didn  t  think  they  were  quite  so  tough  as  aU  that  " 
she  said,  recovering  herself,  and  refraining  from 
mentioning  the  fact  that  five  or  ten  minutes 
before  her  aunt's  arrival  her  husband  had  eaten 
a  couple,  apparently  with  supreme  satisfaction. 
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"Aw,  ye*ll  maybe  dae  better  next  time, 
remarked  Mrs.  Wallace  doubtfully.  "  Dinna 
work  wi*  yer  scones  as  if  they  wis  clay.  Dinna 
press  heavy  on  them,  for  ye  micht  as  weel  pit 
them  through  a  patent  mangle.  Be  awfu' 
carefu*  wi'  the  sody,  an'  no'  let  it  gang  in  lumps, 
for  a  lump  o'  sody  in  a  scone 's  as  bad  's  a  rid  nose 
on  a  teetotaler." 

Mn.  Houston  laughed.  "  I'm  much  obliged, 
Aunt  WaUace.  I'll  try  and  mind  your  advice, 
and  maybe  some  night  when  you  come  to  your 
tea,  I'll  have  scones  for  you  to  try." 

"'Deed,  ay.  Dinna  be  dooncast.  Trv,  try, 
tiy  again  !  Ye're  young  yet.  .  .  .  An''  hoo's 
Davie  gettin'  on  ?  "  she  inquired  suddenly. 

"  Fine,"  repHed  Jess.  "  He's  had  a  lot  of  work 
this  week." 

"  In  the  gairden  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Wallace,  glancing 
at  the  carnations  lying  in  her  lap. 

"  No.    This  is  the  first  afternoon  he's  had  for 
the  garden  this  week.     It  was  me  that  kept  him 
at  home  this  afternoon,  for  I  knew  he  was  wearying 
to  look  after  his  carnations.    They're  beauties 
aren't  they  ?  "  ' 

• 

"  Ye  didna  notice  if  he  was  wearyin'  to  pit 
that  new  lock  on  ma  coal-cellar  door  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Aunt,  has  he "     For  a  moment  Jess 

was  confused.  Then  she  said,  "  I'm  sorry  I  for- 
got to  tell  him  about  the  lock.     It  was  my  fault  " 
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"Ye  didna  forget  to  tell  him.  I  m>  »peakin' 
to  A^gu,  the  day,  an'  he  said  it  had  been  doon 
on  the  5clate.  but  got  rubbit  oot.  So  ye  needna 
blame  yer«l'.    I  pit  it  doon  on  the  Xe  aga?^ 

111  remmd  him  myself,"  said  Jess.  She 
experienced  a  feeling  of  disappoin.Lnt,  for 
dunng  the  week  she  had  been  elated  to  observe 

Wh?K    /."^u'""""  *"""»  ^"'''°"  i»  which 
her  husband  had  been  attending  to  his  work. 

rhere  s  anither  thing  ye  can  teU  him."    Mrs. 

Wallace   proceeded    to    retail    the    information 

received   from   the   grocer,   concluding   with- 

I  doot  u  s  ower  big  a  job  for  yer  man,  but  it'll 

be  a  peety  ,    a  jiner  ootside  Kinlochan  gets  it. 

I  ve  heard  taUc  o'  anither  jiner  settin'  up  in  Kin- 

J«  man  ">    '  •  ^  ^''"'^'^  J°''  >»"«'"»   ^ 
yer  man,  it  micht  come  to  mair  nor  talk,  an'  that 

wud  be  a  bad  thing  for  David  Houiton-lS 
yene  '  Je„.   .   .  .  Weel,  I  maun  be  aff." 

of  te!^'"'  ^'"""'  ""*  ''"  8«  y°»  »  "P 

"Na,  na.  Never  heed  the  tea.  I've  got 
ma  ludger,  to  luk  efter.  Never  tak'  in  ludgf^s, 
ma  lassie.  They're  jist  a  tonmnt.  I  nfver 
done  It  afore  this  year,  an'  I'll  never  dae't  again- 

lUte  to  mak'  a  pound  or  twa  extra    but » 

"  What  have  they  been  doing  now  ?  " 
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"Aw,  naethin*  new.  Jist  the  same  auld 
gemm — com  in*  doon  wi*  the  late  boat  when 
Pve  got  their  teas  ready  for  the  early  yin,  an* 
comin*  wi*  the  early  yin  when  I'm  no*  lukin' 
for  them  till  the  late  yin ;  an*  sleepin*  in  i'  the 
mornin*,  an*  sweerin*  I  never  waukened  them 
when  ma  haun*8  sair  wi*  chappin*  at  the  bedroom 
doors ;  an*  cryin*  oot  for  suppers — hot  suppers, 
mind  ye ! — at  eleeven  o*clock  at  nicht ;  an' 
hammerin*  their  hired  piany,  an*  singin*  an' 
smokin*  an*  playin*  cairds  till  twa  i'  the  mornin' ; 
an' — weel,  their  time's  up  at  the  end  o'  the  month, 
an'  I'll  no'  be  greetin'  to  see  their  backs.  Dear 
knows  when  I'll  get  the  smell  o'  smoke  oot  ma 
paurlour.     Nae  mair  ludgers  for  me  !  ** 

A  minute  later  Mrs.  Wallace  took  her  departure, 
and  Jess  set  about  tidying  up  and  preparing  the 
evening  meal. 

Afterwards,  as  she  and  David  sat  in  the  garden 
enjoying  the  cool  breeze  that  had  risen  at  kst, 
Jess  referred  to  her  aunt*s  visit  and  the  subjects 
connected  with  it. 

"  You  know,  Davie,**  she  said,  "  I  don*t  blame 
Angus.  He*8  getting  old,  and  you  can*t  expect 
him  to  be  very  brisk.  But  you*ll  have  to  look 
after  the  orders  yourself.  It*ll  never  do  to  put 
things  on  the  slate  if  he's  going  to  rub  them  out." 
"  Puir  auld  Angus,"  said  David,  with  a  lenient 
smile.     "He  does    his  best.     Onywey,  I  think 
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I  can  mind  a'  that  was  on  the  sclate  the  day. 
IJmna  fash  yerseP  aboot  it,  lass." 

"  Tm  glad  you  can  mind  the  orders,  Davie. 
But  It  isn  t  the  first  time  it  has  happened.  Angus 
to  d  Aunt  that  her  order  for  a  lock  for  her  coal- 
ceUar  door  had  been  rubbed  out  some  time  ago." 

fnrT      L^"'"    "'''    '"^  ^^'"^"    ^S^'   ^°^   that, 
for  I  rubbit  it  oot  maseP." 

lock^^"'  ^°''  "^^^  ^°"'^^  forgotten  about  the 

"  But  I  didna  want  to  mind  aboot  the  lock. 
Yer  aunt  s  no'  needin'  a  lock  on  her  ceUar  door. 
Wha  s  gaun  to  steal  her  coals  ?  " 

"Oh,    Davie,    you        the    queerest    man!" 
she   cned,   half  laughing.     « It   doesn't   matter 
to  us  what  people  need.     It's  what  they  ask  for." 
Uut  I~«,^  dinna  keep  a  lock  on  oor  ceUar 
door.     Yer  aunt  has  a  snib  on  hers,  an'  that's 
a   she   needs.    ...  Are  ye  wantin'  me  to   pit 
a  lock  on  her  cellar  door,  Jess  ?  " 
"  Of  course.     It's  business,  Davie  " 
"Aweel,  I'U  see  aboot  it,"  he  returned  in  a 
tone  of  resignation. 
"  To-morrow,  Davie  ?  " 
"  Ay,  maybe  the  morn." 
With  which  answer  Jess  had  to  be  content. 
At  any  rate^m  her  eagerness  to  teU  him  about 
the  Arden  House  greenhouses,  she  let  the  matter 
drop.     She  told  him  briefly. 
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To  her  delight  he  became  enthusiastic  at 
once. 

"I  maun  get  that  job!"  he  cried.  "My! 
ye  sud  see  the  gairdens  at  Arden  Hoose  !  I  wud 
tak*  the  job  jist  to  be  workin'  there." 

"  But  you  mustn't  run  away  and  offer  to  do  it 
for  nothing,"  she  said,  smiling. 

"  Nae  fears,  Jess.  rouHl  keep  me  richt  when 
we  mak*  up  the  estimate." 

"I'll  try  to,"  said  Jess  quietly,  but  looking 
pleased.  It  was  sweet  to  think  that  already 
he  recognized  in  her  a  little  more  than  the  mere 
housewife. 

"  rU  gang  to  Arden  the  mom,"  he  went  on. 
"  I  ken  the  heid-gairdener,  an'  he'll  no'  let  his 
maister  gang  past  a  Kinlochan  man  if  he  can 
help  it.  .  .  .  Ay,  I  think  I'll  get  the  job,  lass, 
an'  then  ye'U  no'  be  aye  thinkin'  we're  gaun 
bankrupt." 

"  I'm  sure  I  never "  she  began. 

"  Well,  whiles  when  ye're  workin'  at  the  books 
ye  luk  unco  .crious.  No'  but  what  I  used  to 
luk  that  wey  masel'  afore  ye  took  chairge  o'  the 
books." 

"The  books  are  getting  cheerier  every  day, 
lad,"  she  said.  And  so  they  were,  but  very, 
very  little.  There  was  a  big  account  due  to 
David's  principal  timber-merchant  which  some- 
times  kept   Jess   awake   at   night.     Still,    there 
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toas  an  improvement,  and  if  David  got  the  Arden 
job,  she  felt  he  would  be  well  on  his  way  out 
of  the  wood  wherein  he  did  not  know  he  was 
wandering. 

"  Pm  shair  I  dinna  ken  what  I  wud  dae  wantin* 
ye,  Jess,"  he  murmured. 

•  •  •  •  • 

A  fortnight  later  David  Houston's  estimate 
was  accepted. 

"  Pm  to  get  twa  men  to  help  me,"  he  told  his 
wife.  "It's  the  best  peyin  job  I  ever  had. 
*Deed,  ye*re  the  wumman  to  mak'  up  an  esti- 
mate !  An*  noo  ye  micht  jist  write  to  Hardy 
and  Son  for  the  wudd.     Pll  teU  ye  what  to  say." 

So  Jess,  in  her  best  business  hand,  wrote  to  the 
great  timber  merchants. 

And  two  days  went  past. 

And  on  the  third  morning  David  Houston 
was  sitting  in  the  armchair,  his  face  in  his  hands, 
crushed  and  miserable. 

Jess,  pale  but  firm,  was  reading  for  the  third 
time  the  following  type-written  words  :— 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"We  regret  we  cannot  see  our  way  to  execute 
your  order  of  yesterday's  date  until  your  present 
account-statement   enclosed— which,  you   must 
be    aware,    is   very    much    overdue,    is   settled 
Your  cheque  per  return  will  oblige, 

"Yours  truly.       Hardy  &  Son. 
[53  ] 
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MRS.  WALLACE  found  Jess  sitting 
in  the  cottage  porch  darning  her 
husband's  socks. 

J     „    !_  "  ^*  ^^^^  ^^^^*  to  see  «/  the 

day,     she  said,   shaking    hands  and  taking  the 
chair  which  Jess  had  vacated. 

"But  Tm  glad  to  see  you,  Aunt  WaUace. 
How  are  the  lodgers  getting  on?"  Jess  spoke 
hurriedly.  Her  thoughts  had  not  been  entirely 
on  the  socks. 

"  The  ludgers  is  gettin*  on  fine,"  said  Mrs 
WaUace  sourly.  "But  they're  gettin'  aff  the 
mom's  momin',  an',  as  ye  see,  I'm  no'  whit  ye 
wud  ca'  conshumed  wi'  grief.  Hoo  are  ye  jrettin' 
on  yersel',  lass  ?  "  * 

"  First  rate." 

"  Mphm  !  I  see  ye're  at  the  demin'.' 
"  It's  got  to  be  done.  Aunt  Wallace." 
"  That's  whit  ye'U  be  sayin'  fifty  year  efter 
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this,   if  yeVc  spared.     But  ye'U   no'  say  it   as 
cheery-like.     Na  !  " 

Jess  laughed,  not  altogether  freely.  "After 
all,  it's  not  such  an  awful  business,"  she  remarked. 
"  There's  naethin*  awfu'  but  a  boat  capsizin* 
or  a  railway  collusion,"  returned  Mrs.  Wallace 
austerely.  "  As  ye  say,  the  demin'  o'  yer  man's 
socfa  is  no'  an  awfu'  business.  An'  it  keeps  ye 
oot  o'  mischief.  It's  better  for  ye  nor  fleein' 
aboot  an'  crackin'  wi'  yer  neebours." 

It  occurred  to  Jess  to  offer  the  old  lady  a  few 
undamed  socks  to  take  home  with  her,  but  she 
refrained. 

"  'Deed,  ay  !  "  went  on  Mrs.  Wallace.  "  Pm 
gled  ye've  aye  plenty  to  dae.  There's  plenty 
clatterin'  tongues  in  Kinlochan  wi'oot  addin' 
to  them.  As  I  wis  comin'  alang  the  road  the 
noo  I  seen  Mistress  Foulis  leanin'  ower  the  hedge 
ha'ein'  a  crack  wi'  Mistress  Macgreegor,  an' 
ye  wud  ha'e  thocht  the  twa  o'  them  wis  tryin' 
for  a  prize  for  the  yin  that  got  oot  the  maist 
words  in  a  meenit.     I  wisht  ye  had  heard  the 

gabblin',  Jess !— for  it  wis  jist  gabbHn' an' naethin' 
else." 

Were  they  quarrelling  ?  " 

'Na,  na.     If  they  had  been  quarrellin'  there 

wud  ha'e  been  some  excuse.     I'm  kin'  o'  quick 

wi'  ma  tongue  maseP  when  I'm  p't  oot.     But 

the  twa  of  them  wis  jist  ha'ein'  a  bit  crack  aboot 
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nacthin'  in  partceclar.  An'  when  folk  stairt 
to  crack  aboot  naethin',  there's  naethin»  can 
stop  them.    Na  !  " 

"Which  desrrvcd   the  prize,  d'you   think?" 
Jess  asked   for  the  sake  of  saying  something. 

Aweel,  I  wudna  like  to  say.  But  I  doot 
Mistress  Fouhs  wud  win  in  the  end,  for  Mistress 
Macgreegor's  that  stoot  an*  gets  oot  o»  breith 
efter  an  oor  or  twa.  It's  practice  that  keeps 
hit  up,  for  her  an»  Mistress  Foulis  are  aye  at  iV 
I  never  come  alang  the  road  wiW  hearin'  them. 
An  I  m  shair  I  hope  ye'U  never  be  like  either'  o* 
them,  ma  lass." 

"I  hope  not.  Aunt  Wallace,"  said  the  niece 
with  a  smile. 

"  But  ye're  nane  the  waur  o'  a  bit  wamin*. 
Ye  never  ken  whit's  afore  ye.  I've  seen  mony 
a  quate  young  yin  like  yerseP  turn  into  a  hav- 
erin  buddy  jist  frae  sheer  want  o'  plenty  to  dae. 
uo  It  8  a  for  yer  guid  if  yer  man's  sair  on  his  socb." 
Here  Mrs.  WaUace  picked  up  one  of  the 
articles  m  question  and  examined  it  criticaUy. 

I  m  afraid  I'm  not  a  very  neat  darner,"  said 
Jess,  partly  irritated  and  partly  amused 

"  I  wud  be  tellin'  a  lee  if  I  said  ye  wis,"  re- 
turned her  aunt.  "  Maybe  ye've  heard  tell  o' 
the  man—I  canna  mind  whether  he  wis  a  saint 
or  a  eediot-that  gaed  aff  on  a  pilgrimage  wi' 
peas  m  his  shoes.     Eh  ?  " 
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Mr..  Houston  laughej  good  naturedly.     ••  IVe 

"tot '"""•,"""'""  «"»•""'•" 
to  bil,  \  '  '"PP""  y'"  '"''ndin'  for 

Ti,    ,    r  »«•  -ocbf    Ha!  ha-ha' 
j;".  W   Im  no'  meanin'  to  hurt  ycr  LlinV 

I  don't  know  how  you  do  it.  Aunt  Wallace  •' 

Eh  ?  »  "'  ^*  "^^  '^^o  « »  done  ? 

«Tw  ^°""*  ^*^'"*'*  nodded. 
Ma  guidman  used  to  say  he  orefcrn^  ♦». 

Sm;.  Wa?ac/"''.Hc'  "'"  ''  "!'  '«"»'" 

me„t,ormaSnompIa";""Y;rhirr'  ^r"' 
Uncle  Wallace.  Je«  f  "        ^' " '"'•^Ix  mmd  yer 

"  Not  very  well." 

for'a'^l.arh"""''  ^ tT'"''  '°  "'"d  W™-    But 
fac .  I  micht  say  I  never  kent  a  better  man     An- 
efter  a .  h„  complai„i„-  micht  ha'e  Tn  wSr' 
an    h,>   comphments  cudna   ha'e   been    b^ter 
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Yejtc  he  aye  peyed  a  compliment  ji.t  afore  he 
made  a  comp  amt,  k,  I  wi.  aye  ready  for  the 
comp  amt,  an'  I  ji,t  never  heedit.  ^  There'! 
naethjn'  cure,  a  man',  complaint.  quicklrTo 
Peyrn  nae  attention  to  them.  Yer  uncle  never 
complamed  twice  aboot  the  ,ame  thing  He 
aye  had  «>methi„g  new.  an'  that  kep'  hip,  frae 
ge«.n   fre«>me.    'Deed,  ay;    he  wi.na  b,H  for 

JiaTye;;.;""''"*'"'""'''*"'"'--- 

Jew  laughed  and  .hook  her  head. 

begin,    dinna   fa,h  yer^l'.    Noo  „•   th  ..     .. 
can  g,e  h.m  a  Mft  an.wer  like  whi.  1   uoj   '<: 

I  themormn',  an  cam'  gey  late  to  hi.  brcaH, 
Whit  kep    ye?'    My,    I .QK 

-Jjn'jhat  .weet-like.  •!  cudna  helpTurnS 

ye,   ma  dear.'.  .  .  That   wi.   the   compliment 
/"'/.«'  ''»«  fine  there  wi.  mair  to  comf^^    ' 
Thi.  ham',  hauf  cauld.'  he  „y.,  ]„«„.  «  „: 
across  the  table  Tk,-      •    ♦*"»"»    at  me 

ye  see  »  «  w*  i  /  .  "^^  ^^^  complaint, 

ye  see !        .     Weel,'  says  I,  wi»oot  lossin*  ma 

mper,*,f  ye  dinna  eat  ^ 
cauld.   -..Heneverspokeo^hamagain.    Aslwis 

M«.  Wallace  paused  for  a  few  seconds.     Then 

KV       u',!t'^    '^^'^P'    ^*«Won    she   «iid.  "An" 
whit  took  David  to  Glesca  -»-  -     -• 
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Jc88  Started.  Her  husband  had  gone  to  town 
by  the  early  steamer,  and  she  had  been  hoping 
that  her  aunt  was  unaware  of  the  fact.  "  Did  you 
see  Davie,  Aunt  Wallace  ?  "  she  inquired,  stoop- 
ing to  pick  up  the  sock  she  had  dropped. 

"  Ogilvy  the  grocer  wis  tellin*  me  he  seen  him 

gaun  onboard  the  boat,  an' twa-three  ither  folk  in 

Kinlochan  wis  speirin'  if  I  kent  whit  his  business 
•  jf 

WIS. 

Mrs.  Houston  flushed  angrily.  «  His  business 
is  none  of  theirs,  anyhow  !  "  she  said  quickly. 

"Och,  ye  neednii  flee  up,  Jess,"  said  Mrs. 
Wallace  soothingly,  but  with  a  curious  glance  at 
her  niece.  "It's  just  the  Kinlochan  wey.  Ye 
micht  ken  that  by  this  time." 

**  It^s  a  horrible  way  !  "  cried  the  other,  her  lip 
quivering. 

"  Toots,  havers  !  There's  naethin'  horrible  but 
murder  an*  earthquakes.  Ye  see  the  folk  thocht 
it  wis  kin'  o'  queer  for  yer  man  to  gang  to  Glesca 
the  day,  when  he  micht  ha'e  waitit  till  Scturday 
an'  got  the  chape  ticket." 

"  But  this  is  only  Tuesday." 

"  Ah,  but  the  Kinlochan  folk  thinks  it  maun  be 
gey  important  business  or  pleasure  if  it  canna 
wait  twa-three  days." 

"I  don't  care  what  the  Kinlochan  folk  think!" 

"Weel,  weel,  it's  jist  their  curiosity,  an*  I 
•uppose  they  dinna  mean  ony  hairm,  though  I 
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wudna  like  to  be  aye  curious  aboot  ither  folk*i 
business  like  some  o*  them.  Ma  motto  is  mind  yer 
ain  business.    Ay !  " 

In  spite  of  her  worry  Jess  nearly  laughed. 

"  'Deed,  ay  I  "  continued  Mn.  Wallace.  "  It's 
a  sad  job  when  folk  is  aye  wunnerin*  an'  speirin' 
aboot  yin  anither.  ...  I  suppose  ye're  expcc'in' 
David  hame  the  nicht  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes.  I  think  he'll  be  here  with  the  next 
boat." 

"  Ye  wud  be  rale  prood  that  he  got  the  job  o' 
the  Arden  greenhooses." 

"Yes,  of  course,"  Mrs.  Houston  answered, 
trying  to  smile. 

"  I  wis  hearin'  the  Fairport  jiner  wis  wild  at  no' 
gcttin'  the  job.  He  had  been  ower  shair  o' 
gettin'  it,  an'  he  had  laid  in  a  heap  o'  wudd,an' 
noo  he  disna  ken  whit  to  dae  wi'  the  wudd,the 
stupit  buddy!  Yecan  be  ower  smairt  as  weel  as 
ower  slow  in  this  warld.  I  dinna  think  David 
Houston  wud  ha'e  made  a  mistake  that  wey.  Nae 
doot  it's  the  wudd  that  took  him  to  Glesca  the 
day." 

"  Yes,"  said  Jess,  wondering  miserably  how  her 
husband  had  succeeded  in  his  interview  with 
Hardy  &  Son. 

"  I  kin'  o'  thocht  it  wis  the  wudd,"  said  Mrs. 
Wallace,  secretly  delighted  at  having  extracted 
her  desired  information.     For  once  ihe  had  got 
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Sti^t  Jill  •-'^K :'"'  ^^  •^"  '"^"""j  to 

Uunkthat  the  joiner  had  gone  to  town  merely  on 

n«  r*  T°«  *''? *  ^  '"'^  ''°™  "  ««  J"*.  a«^ 
not  the  ordinary  cloth  cap. 

weel,   1   maun  gang  noo,   the  announced, 
preparato^r   to   rising.    «I   ,„ppo.e    y„   ^ 
hawa  been  talltin- in  his  rieep  lately?" 
"No"  said  Mr,    Houston,  a  little  puzrled. 
I  thocht  he  m.cht   ha'e  mentioned    a  lock 
for   ma  coal-cellar  door.    Of  course,  ye  ken   I 
dmna  want  to  hurry  him,  but  I've  a  kin'  o' 
ambeetion,  as  i,  were;  to  see  a  lock  on  that  door 
afore  I  dee     But  maybe  it's  whit  the  story-books 

""^rf»  ''°P''"'  '"nbeetion.  Hooever. 
ye  can  tell  David  I'm  no'  thinkin'  o'  deein'  (or  a 
year  or  twa  yet,  an'-lVlercy  me !  wha's  this 
comm  to  see  ye  r  " 

A  lady  was  bidding  another  lady  good-bye  at 
the  gate,  and  was  evidently  about  to  enter 

,  "  °^  .'*T,. '  "  "«''"'*  J*"-    "  '»''  Miis   Perk, 
from  Pomt  View."  ^ 

"U  it's  her."  said  Mr,.  Wallace,  rising,  ••  she's 
gotten  a  new  hat,  an'  a  daft-like  yin  forbye.   Weel 
I  cann.  thole  Mis.  Perk,  hat  or  nae  hat ;  so  I'U 
bid  ye " 

"  Don't  go,  Aunt  Wallace,  please  don't  go,"  the 
young  wife  implored.  « If  you  stay  she  won't 
wait  long.  If  she  catches  me  alone  she'll  wait  till 
Dtvie  comes  home,  and  I—I  don't  want  that  " 
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"Ye  dinna  mean  to  tell  me  ye*re  feart  for 
her  !  »  ' 

"  I  am,  I  am !  At  least  Pm  not  exactly  afraid, 
but—but— I  don't  care  about  her.  She's  always 
coming  to  lecture  me  about  Davie." 

"  D'ye  teU  me  that  ?  She  better  leave  that  to 
me,  the  impiddent  auld  maid  !  She  thinks  she's 
a  kin  o'  queen  amang  the  Kinlochan  folk  be- 
cause she  bides  here  through  the  winter  an'  tak's 
the  front  place  at  a'  the  sewin'-meetin's  an'  the 
Hke.  An'  the  warst  o'  it  is,  the  Kinlochan  folk 
boo  doon  to  her— no'  for  love,  for  she  never  gi'ed 
awa'  onythin'  dearer  nor  advice  that  naebody 
wants,  but  jist  for— Aw,  here  she's  comin'."  Mrs. 
Wallace's  voice  sank  to  a  whisper.  "  Never  heed 
Jc8i.     I'll  no'  desert  ye."  * 

Mn.   Houston  threw  her  relative  a  grateful 
glance,  and  left  the  porch  to  meet  her  visitor,  who 
came  briskly  up  the  path  with  a  business-like  air, 
and  a  somewhat  patronizing  smile. 
^^  Miss  Perk,  who,  with  an  aged   mother,  lived 
on  her  money  "  at  Point  View,  might  have  been 
anythmg  between  forty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  to 
judge  by  her  appearance.     Let  us  call  it  fifty. 
She  was  middle-sized,  mentally  as  well  as  physi- 
cally, but  among  the  Kinlochan  natives  she  had 
gamed  the  reputation,  of  being  "mair  nor  or'nar' 
clever  for  a  wumman,"  and  was  held  in  considerable 
awe,  if  not  respect.     She  had  gained  her  reputa- 
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"Ibng  a  deal  and  doing  little.  And  yet  it  would 
be  unfair  to  deny  that  >he  meant  well,  But  ihe 
WM  a  woman  given  to  such  phrases  as  «  quite  a 
lady     and  "  a  terribly  common  person  " ;    and. 

tambler  (dlowbe.ng,,she  was  practically  void  of 
t«ct.  She  forced  herself  upon  the  Kinlochan  folk, 
who  were  too  simple  and  kindly  to  teU  her  to  mind 
her  own  busmess.  As  a  young  man  once  put  it- 
vjUgarly,  perhaps-she  tried  to  elevate  the  masse, 
iiic  balloons— with  gas.  ' 

She  shook  hands  with  Jess  as  if  she  were  con- 
fcmng  a  favour.    "  I  thought  I  would  just  pop 

litde  chat    Mn    Houston,  '  she  said  graciously. 
nu  your  husband  comr  home  yet  ?  " 
"  No,  Miss  Perk."  Jes.    epUed,  adding,  «  my 

aunt  18  with  me  this  afternc  m." 
"  Oh,  indeed,"  said  Miss  Perk  shortly,  and  at 

that  moment  she  caught  si  ht  of  Mrs.  Wallace 

sitting  m  the  porch,  her  face  vearing  its  grimmest 

expression. 

r,il^^  ''«'''.,"'"  annoyed,  but,  assuming  her 
plarform  smJe,  she  stepped  forward  and  shook 
hands  with  the  older  woman.     "  How  do  you  do. 

"■.y^*"*"'    I»  this  not  a  beautiful  day?" 
I  m  pretty  middlin',  thenk  ye;   «,'  I'm  no' 
Mym   onythin-  agin  tlic  weather.   ...  Jess   ve 
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mickt  bring  ,  ute  here  to  yer  re«itor.    I  ken 
J*  C.B11I  "k  her  into  the  hooi«  the  dar  » 

A»  1  nutter  of  fact,  the  cottage  had  never  been 

Sr-  "«  Mr.  WaUace  had  1  ^^^:^ 

that,  out  of  pohtenew,  her  niece  mLht  be  weak 

enough  ,0  invite  Mi»  P.rk  to  dt  Tthe  parZ^ 

JeM  brought  a  chair,  which  Mia  Perk  accepted 

tt  '^IJ'^  "'^^  •»''  «°~  i-door..  Lv- 
^Mr..  Wdlace  to  her«lf.  Still,  .heTa.  not 
g^  to  allow  the  pre«>nce  of  a  «  common  old 

^^m  ^'".'f"*  '^"'  *^  °''J«'  of  hervirit. 

W^  you  take  a  cup  of  tea  ?"  Mr..  Honaton 

hoipitably  inquired.  "»"•«» 

Spnght'.  a  few  minutet  ago." 

Here  Mn.  Wallace  K:ored  again.    «  Thenk  ve 
m. d«r,»  .he«id  cjlmly  to  Je^«  I  cud  ifw?^ 

ready^    Maybe  yer  vee.i,or 'U  change  her  mind." 
^^  No.  thank  you,"  aid  Mi«  Perk  itiffly.  . 

Hea«  excuM  me  leaving  you,"  Mid  Jew. 

prea^dy "         ''■    "^^  '"  """'  °"  «"^  ^^at 

tei!!^;„"T°"'  "*''"  '^™«'  ''y  <«'  '""f. 

ttmenty  m  bravmg  .uch  an  imporunt  penon  a. 
t'^ru^lii'"^- "'■"-'«'  —-^retire: 
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A  silence  brooded  in  the  porch  tiU  at  last  Miii 
I'crk.  imothering  her  irritation,  remarked  with 
forced  pieatantnen — 

"  I  don't  think  I  ever  lee  you  at  any  of  our 
meetings,  Mn.  Wallace." 
"  I  daursay  that,  mem." 
"  The  winter  is  approaching  again,  and  we 
expect  to  have  some  delightful  and,  I  think  I  may 
add,  really  helpful  meetings.  I  am  preparing  a 
senes  o   lectures  on  'The  first  year  of  married 

hfe,'  which  I  hope  will »» 

"  Wed,  I  doot  that's  a  wee  thing  juvenile  for 
me,  mem.  An',  forbye,  I'm  better  at  gi'ein'  a  bit 
kctur  masel'  nor  Ustenin'  to  yin,"  said  Mn. 
Wallace  with  a  dry  smile. 

u  Q^f  V!^^'  ,«TP^^  *  ^"^'^  *•  '^^  "turned : 

StiU,  Mrs.  WaUace,  I  think  you  would  find  it 
worth  while  to  attend,  and  persuade  Mrs.  Houston 
and  her  husband  to  attend  also." 

Mrs.  Wallace  did  not  respond. 

"I  may  say  I  take  a  great  interest  in  your 
niece."  continued  Miss  Perk. 

"  I  micht  say  the  same,  mem." 

"Yes,  yes.  No  doubt,"  said  Miss  Perk,  with 
an  impatient  movement  of  her  hand.  "  And  I 
may  Bay  further  that  I  con«der  her  quite  a  capable 
young  woman,  whoae  mind  has  been  cultivated, 
considering  her  sution  in  life,  to  a  considerable 
•xtent.  .  .  .  What  did  you  say,  Mrs.  Wallace  ?  " 
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"I   didna    uy    onjrthin',"   mW    the    other 
"T^"V^"""'"^»8«>»«hing.  *• 

be  .  oiTv*  T,  Ir*  *'?"'  *°  °'"'"*>  I '«'  it  would 
N„  /  r  l""V'^'*''**'°»  »««  now  to  ce«r 
No  doubt  her  hu.b,„d  i,  ,„  ewimable  m!I' 

I  hS  'th.~t   "'"   '"'"    ■"-    '"'^-«"°™ 
*  ncara  that  he  went  to  town  thi.  ««    • 

obvioud,  for  .  day..  ple..urnd    "hrra^ 
compUmu  of  hi.  diUtorine..  ■„  eiecZe^ 

h^fl'^J"'  !°  **^"  "P  '^*  ker.elf  that  die 

"Si"  1.     *  *''«"»nte„,„ceof  Mr,.WJl.ce! 

Now.    .he  went  on,  « I've  no  doubt  that  ifv»„ 

wouW^duceMr.andMn.  Hounonto  attenJru^ 
meemg^  d,ey  would  both  benefit  conriderably 
At  I  Mid  the  hu.b.nd  i.  doubtlew   an  rtil 
.We  nun.  but  there  i.  cert«nly  rooal,,  ^rr^T 
«ent.   mentally  if   „ot   J„Uy.     You  '^Mn 

^^"''  r"  '"*""^''  ^  'n-rfou.  aCt  yl"; 

inT     '^^'  ""^  °'  *°""''  «  i.  your  Sutrto 

wrangwi.j::'::fwirTi::r.^:i:ar"' 

aether,  an.  ehey.«  happy  U.JC.Si->;;.- 
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it*i  nae  great  maitter  if  yin  or  twa  o*  the  gentry 
aboot  here  gangs  to  the  jincrs  at  Kilmabeg  or 
Fairport." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  returned  Miss  Perk  in  some  con- 
fusion. **  Of  course,  I  never  meant  to  imply  that 
there  was  anything  wrong;  nor  did  I  suggest 
that  they  were  not  kind  and  happy.  But  is 
kindness  and  happiness  sufficient }  ** 

"  *Deed,  ay !    If  ye  ha*e  them  in  plenty." 

Miss  Perk  shook  her  head  pityingly.  "It  is 
the  duty  of  every  hyman  being  to  improve  his 
or  her  intellect,  Mrs.  Wallace." 

"  D'ye  mean  books,  mem  ?  For  Jess  is  a  great 
reader  when  she  gets  the  time,  and  her  man's  no' 
jist  as  eegnorant  as  some  micht  suppose." 

"  Books  are  certainly  good,  but  I  hold  that  the 
spoken  word  is  more  effective." 

"  Mphm !  .  .  .  Whiles  ...  But  I  doot  guid 
boob  is  easier  got  nor  guid  speakers,  mem." 

"Good  speakers,  as  you  suggest,  are  no  doubt 
comparatively  rare,"  said  Miss  Perk  modestly. 
"  But  one  must  do  one's  best."  She  was  going 
to  say  a  good  deal  more,  but  Mrs.  Wallace  sat  up 
in  her  chair  and  bawled  through  the  doorway 

"  Jess !     Is  ma  tea  no'  ready  yet  ?  " 

"  Just  coming,"  came  the  reply. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  time  you  were  getting  home, 
Mrs.  Wallace.  I  understand  you  have  some 
young  men  lodging  with  you,"  Miss  Perk  remarked 
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pleasantly.  She  had  a  latisfied  feeling  that  the 
had  impressed  the  old  woman,  yet  looked  forward 
to  getting  rid  of  her. 

"  Oh,  Tm  in  plenty  o*  time  for  ma  ludgers, 
thenk  ye.  But  I  dinna  want  to  keep  Jess  frae 
gettin*  ready  for  her  man  comin'  hame.  I  sudna 
ha'e  askit  for  the  tea,  I  doot.'* 

"  I  should  much  like  to  have  a  word  with  Mr. 
Houston,"  said  the  visitor. 

**  Weel,  ye*ll  get  him  in  the  shop  near  every  day. 
He'll  be  busy  for  a  while  at  the  Arden  greenhooses. 
.  .  .  Oh,  ye  didna  hear  he  had  gotten  that  job  ? 
*Deed,  it  wis  a  fine  compliment  to  him !  But, 
ye  see,  he's  an  extra  fine  workman ;  an'  if  folk  wants 
a  thing  done  weel— no'  hurried  an'  chape,  ye  ken— 
they  gang  to  David  Houston." 

At  this  juncture  Jew  arrived  with  the  tea,  and 
Mrs.  Wallace,  having  helped  herself,  said,  with 
unusual  geniality — 

"  I'm  vexed  for  gi'ein'  ye  a'  this  trouble,  ma 
lass,  for  ye'll  need  to  be  gettin'  ready  for  yer 
man.  .  .  .  Hech  !  but  I  near  burnt  ma  mooth  ! 
I'll  tak'  a  drappie  mair  mulk,  an'  drink  it  quick." 
She  gulped  her  tea  in  a  fashion  that  Miss  Perk 
thought  extremely  vulgar.  "Weel,  that  wis 
maist  refreshin' !  An'  noo  it's  time  I  wis  awa'. 
Ye  better  see  aboot  yer  man's  tea.  I'm  shair 
yer  veesitor  'U  excuse  ye." 
Mrs.  Houston  felt  and  looked  uncomfortable 
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red  with   anger,  and  said 


as   Miss   Perk    rose, 
coldly — 

"  I  fear  I  must  be  going,  but  I  shaU  hope  to 
have  a  httle  chat  with  you  on  an  important 
matter  ere  long.  I  trust  it  may  be  at  a  more 
convenient  season.  Good-bye,  Mrs.  Houston. 
Remember  me  to  your  husband.  Good-bye, 
Mrs.  Wallace "  ^  * 

J'  ^»VT,^'"  ^^"^  ^°  ^^^  ^^^^  thegither,"  said 
Mrs.   Wallace   with     the    utmost    cheerfulness. 
Come  awa',  Jess." 

Miss  Perk  did  not  wait  for  a  second  good-bye 
at^^the   gate,    but   marched   off   without   delay 
I  wis  feart  she  micht  slip  back  efter  I  wis 
awa  ,    said  Mrs.  Wallace  with  a  chuckle 

"  Oh    aunt  »  cried  Jess,  « I  hope  you  didn't 
offend  her.     I  shouldn't  have  left  her  like  you 
But  I--.I  couldn't  bear  her  to-day,  and  I'm  so 
thankful  to  you." 

^^  "  Havers,  lass !  Never  you  heed  her.  She's 
Jist  a  bletherin'  buddy.  Aff  ye  gang  an'  get  yer 
man's  tea  ready.    I'U  maybe  see  ye  the  morn 

dearie ''  ""   "^""^  ""'   '^^   ^''^^^'''    ^  '^^^^'   "^ 
•  •  •  •  • 

It  was  a  very  dejected  husband  that  came 
home  towards  evening.  Jess  was  in  the  porch 
waiting  for  him,  and  at  the  sight  of  him  coming 
up  the  path  from  the  gate,  without  the  merest 
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glance  at  the  flower-beds,  all  the  hope  in  her 
heart  went  out  like  a  flash. 

He  laid  his  hand  for  an  instant  on  her  shoulder, 
and   walked   past   her   into   the   kitchen.    She 
brushed  away  a  tear,  and  followed  him. 
«  ^°^f  ^^^'^  "^^^y*  Davie,"  she  said  quietly. 
"  Ay,"  he  returned  indifferently,  scatmg  him- 
self at  the  neatly  arranged  table. 
He  made  a  poor  meal,  but  she  made  a  poorer. 
Have  your  smoke,  Davie,"  she  said  when  he 
had  pushed  away  his  plate. 

He  followed  her  suggestion  in  silence,  keeping 
his  eyes  lowered.  Indeed,  he  had  not  faced  her 
smce  his  return. 

At  length  Jess  spoke.  "Would  they  not 
give  you  what  you  wanted,  Davie  ?  "  she  asked 
softly. 

"  Jist  that,"  he  muttered. 

"Poor  lad  !    Did  you  see  Mr.  Hardy  himself  ? " 

David  shook  his  head.     "The  auld  man  that 
ma  fayther  did  business  wi'  is  deed  an'  gane 
I  m  thinkin'  it  wud  ha'e  been  different  if  he  had 
been  there,  Jess,"  he  added  sadly. 

"  And  who  did  you  see  ?  " 

"The  managin'  director,   I  was  tell't.    But 
I  dinna  mind  his  name." 

"  And  he  wouldn't  oblige  you  ?  " 

"  No'  wi'  a  penny's  worth.    An'  I  had  to  g  'e 
him  a  bill  at  three  months  for  the  accoont " 
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"v   ^^^^~~^^   ^^'^«   months?    Oh,   Davie'*' 
Ye  may  weel  be  ashamed  o'  yer  man,  Jess," 
he  groaned  miserably. 

"Ashamed!  Pll  never  be  that.  Did  you  try 
any  of  the  other  wood  merchants  ?  " 

"I  hadna  the  hert.  Ye  see  it  was  sic  a  lot  o' 
wudd  that  was  needit.  They  wud  ha'e  wantit 
cash,  or  a  reference  at  least.  .  .  .  FU  jist  ha'e 
to  fling  up  the  Arden  job.  I  canna  ask  for  money 
m  advance,  though  IVe  nae  doot  I  wud  get  i' 

But  I  canna  dae't I'm  rale  vexed  for  ye' 

ma  lass."  >  '  * 

T  *1  ^^  ^^y'^  •  ^°"''^  °°t  ^°  t^lt  that  way ! 
Indeed,  you're  not  to  talk  about  it  at  aU  for 
a  httle,  and  then  we'll  see  what's  to  be  done 
Im  quite  sure  you  won't  have  to  fling  up  the 
Arden  job.  You'll  get  wood  somehow.\  . 
Away  out  to  the  garden  tiU  I  get  the  dishes 
washed." 

He  obeyed  silently,  and  his  wife,  neglecting 
the  dishes,  sat  down  in  the  armchair  and  thought 
hard.  She  had  an  idea,  but  she  was  afraid  to 
mention  it  to  him  lest  it  should  prove  unworkable 
But  at  last  she  made  up  her  mind,  and  followed 
ium  to  the  garden,  where  he  was  already  inter- 
ested in  some  of  his  flowers. 

"Davie,"  she  began  nervously,  "is  there 
anything  special  about  this  wood  you  require  ? 
Would  it  do  for  anything  besides  greenhouses  ?  " 
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"  No'  for  mony  things.  The  wudd  wantit 
for  Arden  is  a  special  sort  an'  a  special  size.  But 
what  dae  ye " 

"  Are  there  many  big  greenhouses  about  Fair- 
port  ?  " 

"  Na  !    Nane  ava'.    But " 

"  Who  is   the  joiner  at   Fairport,   Davie  ?  " 
Jamie  Proudfoot." 
Do  you  know  him  ?  " 

"Fme.    He  used  to  work  for  ma  fayther." 

**  But  you  and  he  are  quite  friendly  ?  " 

"  What  for  no'  ?     But,  Jess " 

"But  he  was  trying  for  the  Arden  job,  wasn't 
iie  ?     That  wasn't  very  friendly,  surely." 

"  Och,  that  was  a'  in  the'  wey  o'  business. 
iJut  what  are  ye  speirin'  for,  Jess  ?  " 

Jess  summoned  all  her  courage.    "Well,  I  was 
just  wondering  if-if  you  couldn't  get  the'  wood 
from  Jamie  Proudfoot.    He  would   trust  you 
wouldn'the?"  ^     * 

"  I'm  shair  he  wud  dae  that,  lass,"  said  David 
sadly ;  «  but,  ye  see,  he's  no'  a  merchant.  He 
hasna  got  the  wudd  I  need." 

"  But  he  has !  "  cried  she,  a  note  of  hope  in 
her  voice.  And  she  told  David  the  little  bit  of 
news  she  had  heard  from  her  aunt. 

«  T^y?^'  '^^^^'"  '^'^  ^^""'^^  ^^^^  ^«  understood. 
If  I  had  kent  that,  I   wud    never   ha'e   gaed 
to  Glesca  the  day." 
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"  It  was  me  that  mn^ 

Ma  dear '     Ft- 

"  The  nicht  ?  " 

She  nodded     "  it  > 

your  bicycle.  An'-l„^°n'  •  ^°"  '°°8  °n 
rouVe  doing  iu„  ,  t'o^^Z^T'^  ^'^  ?«* 
Ji"  hands,  for  that's  ;„«      i    ^  ^'  "''^  off 

Ay,     lie   3a, J     . 

Davie!  "she  called  after  ium  ^^    '"^i- 

^y    the    next    afternoon     T      •      ^ 
wood  was  in  David  Hn  T  .  ^^""^   Proudfoot's 
of  the  bill  «  tW  2    T:  ^"^  "<*  «  »pite 
work  singing  '°°°*'"  J''»  '*««  »bout  her 
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OH,    it's   yerser,   is    it?"    said    Mrs. 
Wallace,  opening  the  door   to   her 
niece.    "Whit's  ado?     Ye're   faur 
ower    early.      Ye    wis    bidden    to 
come   at    sax,  an'    it's   jist   new    chappit    five. 

Whaur's  Davie  ?  " 

"He's  coming  at  the  proper  time,  Aunt 
Wallace ;  but  I  hurried  up  with  my  work  and 
came  along  to  see  if  I  could  help  you  with  any- 
thing," Jess  returned  pleasantly. 

"I'm  nae  great  believer  in  folk— especially 
young  mairrit  weemen— hurryin'  up  wi'  their 
wark,  as  ye  pit  it,  an'  I'm  no'  whit  I  wud  ca' 
in  desperate  need  o'  assistance.  But  seein'  ye're 
here,  ye  best  come  in." 

Mrs.  Houston,  with  a  smile,  accepted  the  iiot 
very  gracious  invitation,  and  made  to  step  in- 

"  Wipe  yer  feet,  wipe  yer  feet ! "  exclaimed 
her  aunt,  pointing  to  the  mat.   "  I'm  jist  new  done 
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washin'  the  wauxcloth.  Ma  certy!  DVe  think  I 
want  a  gairden  in  ma  lobby  for  yer  man  to  plant 
carnations  m  ?.  .  .  Aw,  that'll  dae.  Ye  needna 
rub  a  hole  m  ma  mat.    Come  ben  the  hoose." 

Suppressing  a  laugh,  Jess  entered  the  cottage 
and  foUowed  Mrs.  WaUace  to  the  kitchen. 

Vou  ve    been    baking.    Aunt   Wallace,"   she 

remarked   as  she  unpinned  her  plain  straw  hat. 

Ay  I  ve  been  bakin.'    If  ye  had  come  shinner 

ye  micht  ha  e  gotten  a  lesson.     But  ye're  ower 

late  noo. 

^   "Pm  very  sorry,"  murmured  Mrs.  Houston. 

Were  you   baking  scones  ?  " 

"I   wisna    bakin'    cahootchy    onywey.     Ha'e 
ye  been  tryin'  onythin'  in  that  line  lately,  Jess  ? 
But  I  suppose  no',  for  Davie  wis  lukin'  weel  the 
kst  time  I  seen  hi  n.     Tits!  I'm  jist  jokin' ! 
Ye  11  be  a  baker  yet !      Keep  a  licht  hert  an'  a 
hcht  haun ,  an'  mind  the  sody,  an'  ye'll  turn  oot 
scones  fit  ...  angels.  ...  My !    but  ye're  drest 
the  mcht,  lass !  "  Mrs.  Wallace  exclaimed,  as  the 
young  woman  removed  her  jacket.     «  Whit  did 
ye  pey  for  that  ?     A  bonny  penny,  I'm  thinkin'." 

You  mean  my  blouse  f     I  made  it  myself, 
aunt."  '      * 

'1^^  ^x/ii^''^'  ''''  '^^^  ^'^>    ^o'   bad," 
said  Mrs.  Wallace  slowly.     « Pm    gled    to    see 

ye  ve  no'  pit  ower  mony  falderals  aboot  it,  like 

some  o'  the  lasses  ye  see  here  on  the  Sawbath 
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Plain    claes    for    plain   folk-that's    ma    motto. 

Deed,  ay  !     Plam  claes  for " 

"  I  suppose  you  never  cared  about  ribbons  and 
things  when  you  were  a  girl,  Aunt  Wallace  ? " 
Eh  ?     Whit's  that  yeVe  sayin'  ?     Humph  ! 
1  ve  nae  time  for  ony  mair  haverin'.     I  thocht 
ye  said  ye  cam'  early  to  help  me." 

"  So  I  did.    What  can  I  do  ?  »  asked  the  other, 
checking  a  smile. 

Tu"  ^^  ?^^^?^  ^""^  '^^  ^^^  ^^b^e  ''^  the  p.iurlour. 
The  cloth  s  laid,  an'  ye  ken  whaur  to  get  the  dishes 
-the  best  yins.  Be  canny  wi'  them,  Jess.  I'Ube 
efter  ye  in  twa  meenits." 

Jess  departed  to  the  parlour,   and  proceeded 
to  lay  the  tea  things,  humming  a  merry  tune  to 
herself.     She  was  in  gay  spirits,  for  less  than  an 
liour  ago  she  had  posted  the  money  required 
to  meet  the  bill  due  by  David  to  Hardy  &  Son, 
the  timber  merchants.     It  had  been  a  terribly 
anxious  three  months  for  the  young  wife,  and  she 
was  only  too  well  aware  that  her  husband's  affairs 
were  still  far  from  being  in  a  sound  condition  • 
but  the  first  difficult  steps  in  the  direction  of 
prosperity  had  been  taken,  and  for  the  moment 
she  allowed  herself  to  rest  and  be  thankful  and  glad 
seeing  the  goal  of  her  desire  less  distant,  perhaps' 
than  It  really  was.     Hope  carries  a  rare  pair  of 
field-glasses,  and  an  occasional  scrap  of   success 
is  sufficient  to  keep  them  clean  and  bright 
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Mn.  Wallace  entered  the  room,  bearing  two 

"  Mphm  !  "  she  said  at  last;  «  That'U  dae.    But 
i MaT"        ^'  ^"''"  ^^""^  wis-comin'  to 
"  Mr.  Ogiivy  i  "  Jes,  shook  her  head. 

Ay;    Maister  Ogilvy,  the  grocer,  ye  len." 
Mrs   Houston  tried  not  to  look  surprised  or 

cTpWd.^''^''''^'^'"''^'"^ --<»-''•• 

Her  aunt's  voice  Mowed  her.  « Is  there 
onythin  wrang  in  Maister  Ogilvy  comin'  to  his 
tear     Ur  is  there  onythin*  peeculiair  ?  " 

"Of  course  not  Aunt  Wallace,"  replied  Jess 
from  behind  the  door.  r        J  »» 

"  Weel,  dinna  rattle  ma  guid  dishes  as  if  ye  had 
the  palsy.    Ha'e  ye  no'  got  a'  the  dishes  ye  need 

"  Yes ;  here  they  are."  And  Jess  came 
tortJi,  her  countenance  abnormal-  grave  but 
rather  flushed.  ^       '     ^ 

"  Whit  ails  ye,  Jess  ?  " 

"  Nothing— nothing." 

"  Ye're  maybe  a  wee  thing  surprised  at  Maister 
Ogilvy  comin'  to  his  tea  ?  " 

"WeU   you  see,  I  didn't  know  he   was  such 
a  mend  of  yours,  aunt." 
"  I  didna  say  he  wis.     But  I'm  kin'  o'  v«xtd 
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for  the  man,"  said  Mrs.  Wallace,  half  gently, 
half  contemptuously.  "He's  aye  complainin' 
aboot  bad  trade,  an'  that's  a  thing  I  canna  thole 
m  a  man.  An'  yet  he's  no'  a  hard  man.  I  wis 
passin'  his  shop  the  ither  day,  when  a  wean  fell 
afl  his  doorstep  wi'  hauf-a-dizzen  eggs  she  had 
jist  bocht  frae  him,  an'  he  was  oot  efter  her  afore 
ye  cud  say  *  Jack  Robison,'  an'  took  her  back  to  the 
shop,  an'  efter  he  had  wiped  awa'  the  maist  o'  the 
mess  he  gied  her  anither  hauf-a-dizzen  eg^s, 
an'  a  wheen  sweeties  forbye,  an'  tell't  her  no'  to 
let  on  to  her  mither  that  she  had  tummilt." 

"That  was  good  of  him!"  exclaimed  Jess 
with  enthusiasm. 

"  Oh,  he  whiles  does  things  like  that  to  weans, 
but  he's  a  kin'  o'  greetin'  buddy  as  a  rule.  An, 
I'm  shair  he  needna  be  that,  for  he's  naebody  to 
keep  but  hissel',  an'  his  business  is  no'  near  as  bad 
as  he  mak's  it  oot  to  be." 

"  Has  he  never  thought  of  getting  married  ?  " 
asked  Jess,  seriously.     "  He  can't  be  so  very  old." 

"Auld?  He's  no'  auld  ava' !  He's  no' 
muckle  aulder  nor  masel'.  But  I  doot  he'll 
never  get  a  wife,  even  if  he  ever  wants  yin.' 

"  And  what  made  you  ask  him  to  tea  ? " 
the  niece  inquired  boldly. 

If  the  query  contained  any  insinuation, 
Mrs.  Wallace  failed  to  perceive  it.  "  Weel, 
as  I  teU't  ye  afore,  I'm  kin'  o'  vexed  for  him] 
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v«ed  nor  orW     Ye  see,  he  bides  n  the  back 

0  the  shop,  an'  when  I  gaed  in  the  day,  he  cam' 

an  smeU  begood  to  come  frae  the  back  room 
Mercy  me !    Whit  in  creation's  that  ? '  iZ^' 
'Aw    never  heed   it,  Mistress  WaUace  '  he ' av  ' 
tiyin'  to  lauch.   '  Never  heed  it } '  s,;  I.     Z' 
I  m  near  stuffocatit ! '    '  I'm  rale  sorry.     Bu   I 
can  assure  ye  there's  naethin'  wrang-at  least  no' 
senously  wrang,'  he  says  .s  if  he'wis  ashamed 
But  there,  somethin'  burnin','  says  I.    But  he 
Jist  shook  h,s  held.    '  Are  ye  daft  ? '  I  cries, '  W 
ar  p.t «  oot.'    But  he  gi'ed  anither  puir  laucW 
sa^,  says  he, '  Dinna  get  alarmed,  Mistress  WaUace 

.i^ersingein'hLa^'Ln'leeS-'.Lr? 
an  I  doot  it'U  taste  the  same,'  he  says  wi'  a  grkT 

1  m  jist  seeck  o'  life,  Mistress  Wallace !  '^Z' 

}r  '",  T\°°'  *'"'*  ""''*  M'"™^^  Neil  that's 
d^ned  h.s  b.t  room  an'  cookit  his    meals  fo 

that  she  wud  dee  if  onybody  else  got  her  place 
an' so  Ma.ster  Ogilvy  wis  t^'  «  dae  her'waTk 

"  Poor  man  !  "  said  Jess. 
"Mistress  Neil^s  been  badly  for  a  week,  an' 
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he  teU'tme  he  wis  that  tired  o'  eatin».cauld  things 
oot  o'  tins  this  cauld  weather  that  he  thocht  he 
wud  mak'  hissel'  a  bowl  o'  soup  the  day;  but 
everythin'  gaed  wrang,   an'  -weel,    Jess,    that's 
the  reason  I  askit  him  to  his  tea.     An'  Davie 
an'^  him'll  be  here  afore  we're  ready  for  them,  if 
we're  no'  smairt.    Come  awa'  to  the  kitchen  tiU 
I  learn  ye  to  fry  ham  an'  eggs  fit  for  angels." 
The  two  men  arrived  together,  having  met 
on   the   road,   and   Jess   was    despatched    from 
the  kitchen  to  admit  them,  bearing  instructions 
regarding  the  wiping  of  boots  on  the  outer  door- 
mat. 

"  You  gang  in  first,"  whispered  Mr.  Ogilvy 
bashfully  as  the  door  opened. 

"Na  na.  You're  the  stranger,"  returned 
David  with  a  courteous  shove. 

"  How  are  you,  Mr.  Ogilvy  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Hous- 
ton m  her  friendliest  fashion.  "  Davie,  be  sure 
and  clean  your  boots,"  she  added  quickly  to  her 
husband. 

"I'm  weel,  thenk  ye,"  replied  Mr.  Ogilvy, 
taking  a  share  of  the  door-mat.  «  Are  ye  keepin' 
pretty  middlin'  yersel'  ?  " 

"  Yes,  thank  you.  Now,  come  away  in  out  of 
the  cold." 

They  entered  the  lobby,  disposed  of  their  coats 
and  caps,  and  followed  her  into  the  bright  par- 
lour, the  joiner  pushing  the  grocer  before  him. 
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"Come  over  to  the  fire,  Mr.  Ogilvy,"  said 
Jess  hospitably.  "  Won't  you  have  the  easy- 
chair  ?  " 

"  Aw,  thenk  ye.  Ony  chair'll  dae — ^jist  ony 
chair,"  returned  Mr.  Ogilvy,  wiping  his  brow 
with  an  enormous  handkerchief  and  rubbing  his 
hands  in  a  nervous  way. 

"  Gang  furrit,  man,  an'  tak'  the  chair,"  cried 
David  genially.  He  had  known  Ogilvy  all  his  life, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  keep  up  any  formality. 
Jess,  however,  had  only  met  him  in  the  way  of 
business,  and  she  wouM  probably  have  felt  shyer 
and  tried  less  to  make  him  feel  at  home,  had  it 
not  been  for  her  aunt's  recent  remarks.  So, 
having  informed  hiir  that  her  aunt  would  appear 
presently,  she  did  h^r  utmost  to  put  him  at  his 
ease,  though,  judging  from  the  manner  in  which 
he  continued  to  sit  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the 
easy-chair  and  repeatedly  applied  his  handkerchief 
to  his  forehead,  she  could  hardly  be  said  to  have 
succeeded  brilliantly. 

Her  husband  came  to  the  rescue  at  last  with  the 
not  very  original  inquiry  : — 

"  An'  hoo's  trade  wi'  ye  ?  " 

"Trade  ?  Deplorable  —  jist  ciCi..orable  ! 
Never  seen  onythin'  like  it,"  said  the  grocer, 
shaking  his  head  gloomily,  but  seating  himself 
a  little  more  comfortably  in  his  chair.  "  Ye 
read  a  heap  o'  stories  i'  the  papers  aboot  the 
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tTa  nr«  °  "'^.'  ''"P"'''""  "^y  ".  they  »»d 
tiyaproyeeaonshopin  Kinlochan.  Depression 
isna  the  word  for  it !  "  ^pression 

thr.V '''  '*\"f  "  ^'^  "  »'  th«."  observed 
tnejomerwitlialaugh. 

Butluk  at   mer7sSnywe?"s:r:>T; 
the  receipt  o'  custom,  as  it  were'TXrs StW 

Tuelf  It«T-*"™'~PP"-  TheitheX!:: 
luesday,  I  think  it  was-there  was  naebody  cam' 

^fHn^ro;'i;:^r^;---£ 

Dtc7th:tSir""'^'^'"--°-i^4^ 

nnl'  ^"  »,r'*''  ^°*  ''"'"y»  «°  t^d,  Mr.  Orilw  " 
put  in  Mrs.  Houston.  "guvy, 

usfd  tJtt  a"°  r''*  "  "'''!  *°  '^-  Follfn°t 
usea  to  get  a   their  proveesions  frae  the  toon  • 

«n  there  was  nae  cairts  and  vans  comin>  ten  mL' 
to  poach  on  ma  preserves,  as  it  were.^utn.^ 
oh.  It  s  jist  deplorable,  jist  deplorable  !    Ay^ 

wSrx  a  r:f  5L^r ""  i  ^- 

which  «K«  A        '     ?  °^  ^*°^    and  cffes 

wnicii  sJie  deposited  on  the  tahlf»  K«^«         i  •    * 

«rnotieeof^erg„«ts.'«£5:^r:L^| 
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to  her  niece,  "  awa'  an'  bring  ben  the  tea  an* 
toast.  .  .  .    Weel,  Davie,  hoo's  things  ?    Gled 

to  hear  ye're  busy Weel,  Maister  Ogilvy, 

I  suppose  trade's  waur  nor  ever.  But  I  dinna  think 
ye  sud  mak'  sic  a  lamentation  aboot  it  in  the  hoose 
o'  yer  best  customer.     Eh  ?     Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  " 

"  Aw,  Mistress  Wallace !  "  murmured  the  grocer, 
with  a  feeble  smile  of  apology.  "  Nae  offence,  I 
hope. " 

"  Haud  yer  tongue,  man,  an'  draw  in  yer  chair. 
Come  awa',  Jess,  my  Itss.  David,  tak'  the  heid  o' 
the  table  an'  ask  a  blessin'.  .  .  .  Noo,  help 
the  ham  an'  eggs.  If  they're  no'  guid,  ye  can 
blame  it  on  Maister  Ogilvy." 

"  Ye  wud  aye  ha'e  yer  bit  joke.  Mistress 
Wallace,"  said  the  guest,  beginning  to  brighten 
under  the  cheerful  influences  about  him. 

"  Sugar  an'  cream  ?  " 

"  Thenk  ye,  thenk  ye.    As  T  was  observin' " 

"  Ha'e  !  "  interrupted  Houston,  handing  him 
a  plate  piled  with  ham   and  a  couple  of  eggs. 

"  Aw,  jist  the  hauf  o'  that,  please,  jist  the 
hauf  o'  that,"  said  Mr.  Ogilvy  modestly. 

"  Come  awa',  man  I  "  urged  Houston. 

"  Ay,  come  awa',  Maister  Ogilvy.  Hoo  can 
ye  expec'  trade  to  be  flourishin'  when  ye  winna 
eat  yer  ain  proveesions  ? "  added  the  hostess 
with  a  chuckle. 

David  laughed  also  as  he  selected  some  tit- 
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bits  for  his  wife.  "'Deed,  Ogilvy,  yeVe  got 
to  dae  as  ye're  bid  in  this  hoose." 

"  Ay,  an'  naebody  kens  that  better  nor  David," 
remarked  Mrs.  Wallace  smartly. 

Whereupon  every  one  laughed  heartily,  includ- 
ing Mrs.  Houston,  who,  however,  first  glanced 
at  her  husband  to  make  sure  that  his  feelings  had 
not  been  hurt. 

The  meal  proceeded,  and  altogether  it  was  a 
very  pleasant  one.  Mr.  Ogilvy,  who  had  been 
famishing,  finished  his  ham  and  eggs,  and,  after 
a  deal  of  pressing,  consented  to  take  a  second 
helping. 

"Jist  a  wee  tate,"  he  said  diffidently.  «Jist 
a  sma'  sensation.  It's  rale  nice  ham,"  he  remarked 
to  Mrs.  Wallace.  Then,  noticing  a  twinkle  in 
her  eye,  "  I  mean  it's  rale  nice  cookit.  In  fac', 
I  micht  say,  I  never  tastit  ham  near  as  nice 
cookit.  Mistress  Wallace." 

At  this  point  David  winked  guardedly  at 
his  wife,  who  attempted  to  look  severe,  but 
smiled. 

"  As  for  yer  scones,"  said  the  grocer  a  little 
later,  "I'm  no'  exaggeratin'  when  I  tell  ye 
they're  the  finest  I  ever  encountered  in  a'  ma 
born  days !  " 

Such  enthusiastic  language  from  the  mouth 
of  Mr.  Ogilvy  was  so  unprecedented  that  a  solemn 
pause  ensued  for  several  seconds. 
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"  Pm  shair  Vm  gled  ye  Hlce  the  scones,"  re- 
turned Mrs.  WaUace,  recovering  herself  and 
breaking   the    silence,   which    would    otherwise 

«T\^     "    xT°^'''   ^y  *   snigger   from   David. 

Is  Mistress  Neil  no'  a  guid  haun'  at  the  bakin'  ?  " 

"  I  thocht  she  was  until  the  nicht,"  came  the 

gallant  reply,  whereat  Houston  gave  his  wife  the 

gentlest  of  gentle  kicks  under  the  table. 

"I  doot  ye're  an  unco  blether,  Maister 
Ogilvy,    said  the  hostess  with  a  dry  smile. 

Mr  Ogilvy  was  suddenly  abashed,  realizing 
that  he  had  allowed  the  unaccustomed  comfort 
and  cheer  to  carry  him  away. 

Jess  came  to  the  rescue.  «  Have  you  heard 
how  poor  Mrs.  Neil  is  to-night  ?  »  she  inquired. 
Weel,  Mistress  Houston,  I  seen  the  doctor 
Jist  afore  I  left  the  shop,  an'  he  said  she  was  a 
lump  better,  an'  wud  maybe  be  back  at  her 
wark  on  Monday.  But  she's  gettin'  auld,  ye 
ken,  an'  I  doot  she's  no'  lang  for  this  Ufe,  puir 
buddy !  "  ^ 

"  Wud  ye  no'  be  better  to  get  some  ither  yin 
in  her  place  ?  "  asked  David. 

"  No'  as  lang's  she's  leevin'.  She  cudna  thole 
it.  An'  I  dinna  ken  onybody  in  Kinlochan 
that  wud  be  carin'  aboot  the  job." 

"  Of  course,  there's  twa  weys  o'  gettin'  a  hoose- 
keeper,"  said  David  teasingly. 

For  an  instant   the  grocer  looked   puzzled  • 
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then  he  took  a  long  drink  from  his  empty  cup 
and  tried  to  look  as  if  he  had  not  heard  the 
remark  at  all. 

"  Are  ye  a'  satisfied  ?  »  The  hostess  glanced 
round  the  table  and  rose.  "Jess,"  she  said 
bnskly,  "you  an'  me  '11  clear  the  dishes,  an' 
Maister  Ogilvy  an'  David  can  ha'e  a  smoke." 
Och,  we'll  jist  wait  an'  ha'e  a  smoke  in  the 
kitchen  efter  ye're  through  wi'  the  dishes," 
said  David,  who  had  never  yet  lit  his  pipe  in  Mrs. 
Wallace's  parlour. 

"Tm  tellin'  ye,  ye  can  smoke  here,"  she 
assured  him.  "  Yer  pipes  '11  be  naethin'  to 
the  ceegaurs  o'  ma  ludgers  in  the  simmer.  Ye 
can  smeU  the  ceegaurs  yet.  I  doot  they  wis 
chape  yins.  So  ye  can  smoke  yersel's  black  i' 
the  face,  an'  maybe  the  new  smell  '11  kill  the 
auld  yin.    Draw  in  yer  chairs  to  the  fire." 

Aunt  and  niece  speedily  cleared  the  table 
and  retired  to  the  kitchen  to  wash  up,  for 
the  former  had  a  theory  that  the  longer  a  dish 
was  left  soiled,  the  more  difficult  it  was  to  cleanse. 
The  two  men  drew  their  chairs  toward  the 
hearth,  fiUed  and  Ht  their  pipes,  and  for  ten 
minutes  puffed  in  solemn  silence. 

"It's  a  bonny  paurlour  this,"  Mr.  Ogilvy 
ventured,  after  he  had  taken  in  every  detail  of 
the  room,  which  was  a  model  of  orderUness  and 
cleanhness,  if  soHdly  furnished  and  primly  arranged. 
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"Z'l*'   I*"*'"    5""™*^    ^""'^   agreeably. 

I  d!    T?"     '°'"'  '»  ^''"  'y  f""  «  fi"t  that 
J  dae  the  wrang  thing.    I  yi„st  k„ockit  ower 

the  smash  ,t  made  on  the  fender  yet.    It's  no' 
the  aunt  o' the  lass  ye're  coortin'." 

ye  micht  ca'  an  awkward  poseetion.    At  least 
I  preshume  that  the  poseetion  wudna  be  a'the-' 
gither  pleesant,  though  it's  no'  for  me  to  -ay 
o^;;:^e:e:fi'^-'--""'-'^epaurlou^ 

"Ah,  but  it  was  gey  awkward,  I  tell  ye.    But 
I  may  say  that  Mistress  Wallace  never  referred 

h/r  K       /    "''^^  *°  "  "  the  time.    If  it 
mair  talk  nor  a  dizzen  vazes  was  worth." 

„K        j^f"   "''*'  "^f  '*''  >«••  wife,   David" 

"a"""    ^'x^«'°""■  «^™8  «  the  fire.  ' 

Ay    sa,d  David,  briefly  but  certainly  not  coldly 

thae   hi      ^  '^"^  *^°8  "t  H«el  Cotta^ 

"It's  a  I  M    /    T*'""^''   '^^   °1<J='  "»"• 

It  8  a-a  rale  fine  thing  to  ha'e  a-agreeable 

comp'ny,  as  it  were.    Eh  ?  "  "g^eeaWe 

thrla'^^-'of "i^''^'*  'f '^'  P"'"°8  ^°^  the 
Sir      ''°"°«   ^"'^-^^   "^'fc   «   l-'dened 
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JL^^''^r[  ^""'^  ''''^^*'  ^^y  ^^^^  *ff  "'i'  h« 

aunt,    said  the  other  after  some  hesitation. 

Ay,  Mistress  WaUace  is  jist  a  fine  auld  wum- 
man,    said  the  joiner  heartily. 

"  She's  no*  that  auld." 
«J»/  di^J^f  jpe^n  that  exacMy.     But,  of  course, 
she  8  a  guid  bit  aulder  nor  Jess  an'  me.     I  wudna 
say  but  what  she's  jist  at  her  best." 

"  In  her  prime,  as  it  were." 

"  Jist  that." 

"  Weel,  I'm  shair  there's  naebody  I  like  better 
to  see  comin'  ower  ma  door-step,'*  said  Mr. 
Ogilvy  warmly,  "  even  if  it's  for  .ae  mair  nor 
a  penny's  worth." 

"  Ye've  kent  her  langer  nor  me." 

"  Och,  ay !  she's  been  a  reg'lar  customer  o' 
mmes  since  she  cam'  to  Kinlochan,  and  I'm 
prood  to  say  I've  never  had  a  complaint  frae  her, 
except  ymst,  an'  that  was  when  I  sent  her  dog 
biscuits  m  mistake  for  abernethies ;    an'  it  wa! 

i:a  fjV^^  '^°P  '^''  ^°"^  i^'  because  she 
had  cuffed  him  for  roarin'  *  Scots  wha  ha'e  « ' 

"',  ,  ^ff  !^^'^^^  °'  "ngin'  the  beU  like  an 
or  nar  Christian.  But  that  was  the  only  com- 
plaint I  ever  had,  David."  And  the  grocer 
proceeded  to  relight  his  pipe. 

David^""^''    ^^'■^    satisfactory,    Pm    shair,"    said 

"I   think   it   is,"   said   Mr.    Ogil.y,   puffing 
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with  the  air  of  a  man  who  is  quite  pleased  with 
himself.  "  I  was  rale  prood  to  be  invitet  to  ma 
tea  the  nicht.  Nae  doot  I  lost  a  bit  custom 
shuttin*  up  ma  shop  earlier  nor  usual;  but 
what's  a  shillin*  or  twa  when  ye*re  enjeyin* 
yerseP  ?  " 

"  Mphm,"  murmured  the  younger  man,  check- 
ing a  laugh. 

After  a  considerable  pause  the  grocer  resumed 
the  conversation. 

"  I  was  gaun  to  gi'e  ye  a  hint,  David,  aboot 
a  job  that'll  likely  be  stairtit  efter  the  New  Year. 
Are  ye  near  feenished  up  at  Arden  ?  " 

"  It'll  be  twa-three  weeks  yet  afore  Pm  through. 
It's  a  big  job." 

"The  bigger  the  better!  Weel,  the  job  I 
was  gaun  to  tell  ye  aboot  is  a  boat-hoose  that 
Mr.  Colman  wants  built—nane  o'  yer  wee  boat 
hooses,  but  a  big  yin  to  haud  three  or  fower 
boats,  an'  it's  to  be  done  up  in  the  best  style." 

"  Hoo  dae  ye  get  to  hear  o'  things  ?  "  ex- 
claimed David,  sitting  up  in  his  chair. 

"Aw,  never  you  mind  aboot  that!  But 
if  ye  want  the  job,  t.\k'  ma  advice  an'  gang  to 
Mistress  Colman  first.  Shr^s  the  manager  o' 
the  establishment.  But  she's  a  kind  leddy, 
an'— an'  ye  can  mention  that  I  sent  ye,  if  ve 
hke."  ^ 

"  Ach,  I   see  it  noo  !  "  cried  Houston.    "  It 
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wai  her  wee  lassie  that  ye  pickit  oot  frae  amang 

the  nones'  feet  at " 

"Whisht,  man,  whisht!  That's  naethin*  to 
dae  wi'  't,"  cried  Mr.  Ogilvy,  confused.  "  Jist 
you  talc'  ma  hirt,  and  dinna  tell  onybody." 

"  'Deed,  I'm  greatly  obleeged  to  ye,  but " 

Just  then  the  aunt  and  niece  entered  the 
parlour,  and  the  conversation  became  general. 
The  grocer  expanded  wonderfully,  and  it  was  soon 
discovered  that  he  was  the  possessor  of  a  stock 
of  old  and  chiefly  weird  local  legends,  with  which 
he  regaled  the  company  until  Mrs.  Wallace  started 
up  and  informed  her  visitors  '>;'t  they  could  not 
remain  in  her  house  another  .ninute.  Without 
feeling  in  the  least  offended,  but  in  the  best  of 
spirits,  they  shortly  afterwards  took  their  de- 
parture, David  carrying  a  lantern,  for  the  night 
was  dark. 

"  Davie,"  whispered  Jess,  as  they  went  through 
the  garden-gate,  "tell  Mr.  0-ilvy  you  want 
him  to  come  to  his  tea  to-morrow  night." 

"'Deed,  ay,  lass.  That  was  weel  thocht 
o' ! "  he  returned,  and  passed  the  invitation  on 
to  the  grocer. 

"Thenk  ye,  thenk  ye,"  said  Mr.  Ogilvy, 
coughing  loudly.  «  Fll  be  jist  deeUghted.  Thenk 
ye,  thenk  ye  !  " 

When  they  had  parted  with  him,  opposite 
his  shop,  David  began  to  laugh  softly. 
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"  What  is  it  ?  »  Jess  asked. 

"  Ogilvy's  efter  yer  Aunt  Wallace.' 

"  Oh,  Davie  !     I—I  believe  he  is." 

Has  he  ony  chance,  think  ye,  Jess  ? 
"Pm  afraid  not.    Poor  Mr.   Ogilvy !    Aunt 
won't  marry  again." 

"  A  wumman's  got  to  be  askit  first,  onywey. 
But  I  wud  like  to  see  him  weel  lukit  efter,  for 
he's  a  dacent  man  and  a  guid  freen'  to  you 
an'  me,  lass."  And  David  told  his  wife  of  the 
new  work  in  prospect. 

"  That's  fine  !  "  she  cried  softly.     "  Oh,  Davie, 
it  was  such  a  relief  to  get  that  awful  bill  off  our 
minds  to-day  !     Wasn't  it  ?  " 
"  'Deed,  -y,"  he  assented  lightly. 
"  But  there's  a  lot  to  be  done  yet,"  she  said 
seriously  after  a  moment.     "  I  mean,  we  must  keep 
it  up,  mustn't  we  ?  "  she  added  hastily,  lest  he 
should  suspect  more  than  she  wanted  him  to  know. 
"Jist    that,"    he    said    gaily.     "  Dinna    fash 
yersel',  dearie.    We're  daein'  fine.     I  only  wish 
Dobbie  wud  send  that  gless  I  ordered  the  ither 
day." 

"  Has  it  not  come  ?  "  she  asked  in  sudden 
alarm. 

"Oh,  it'll  likely  be  here  the  morn.  But  I 
was  thinkin'  o'  takin'  the  day  to  gang  an'  see  the 
Duke's  chrysanthemums,  an'  I  thocht  ye  micht 
like  to  come  wi'  me." 
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"  That  would  be  grand,  but — but- 
"  But  what  ?  " 

"  Shouldn't  you  be    at  Arden  to-morrow  ?  " 
"  I'm  waitin'  on  the  gless." 
"  But  there's  a  lot  of  odd  jobs  waiting." 
"Weel,   dearie,   if  I   dinna   gang  to  see  the 
Duke's  chrysanthemums  the   morn,   I'll    maybe 
no'  manage  anither  day.     An'   it's  time  ye  had 
a  day  aff,  Jess." 

She  spoke  little  more  during  the  remainder 
of  the  walk,  but  her  husband  chatted  cheer- 
fully. An  ugly  presentiment  assailed  her,  and 
she  could  not  get  quit  of  it.  She  was  convinced 
that  she— she  did  not  intend  that  David  should 
see  it  first— would  find  a  letter  in  a  business 
envelope  under  the  door  of  the  cottage,  deposited 
there  by  Old  Angus,  who  usually  waited  in  the 
shop  for  the  evening  post. 

•  *  •  •  • 

David,  whistling  merrily,  turned  his  key  in 
the  door  of  Hazel  Cottage. 

"  Did  you  shut  the  gate  properly,  Davie  ?  " 
she  said,  trembling. 

"Ay.  But  I'll  gang  back  an'  see,"  he 
returned  obligingly,  and  ran  down  the  path, 
swinging  the  lantern. 

Jess  pushed  the  door  partly  open,  bent  down 
and  felt  over  the  triangle  of  flooring. 

Her    fingers    closed     on    a     letter.       "Oh 
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Davie  !  "  she  sighed,  and  crushed  it   within  her 
blouse. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  Jess,  lass,  ye're  lukin'  wearit,"  he  said  tenderly 
a  little  later. 

"Oh,  Pm  all  right,"  she  replied,  trying  to 
smile. 

"Ye'll  be  the  better  o'  a  day  aff  the  morn. 
An'  I  ken  ye'll  enjey  seem'  the  Duke's  chrysanthe- 
mums. My !  if  I  had  jist  the  time  and  money, 
Jess!" 

"  Keep  hoping,  Davie,"  she  said  very  gently. 
"  But  I— I  don't  think  I'U  come  with  you  to- 
morrow. I  think  I'll  go  to  the  town  instead. 
You  see,  it's  a  long  time  since " 

Her  husband  looked  so  disappointed  that  her 
will  nearly  gave  way.  "  I  wantit  ye  wi'  me," 
he  said  slowly.  "  But  I  daursay  ye're  needin' 
things  frae  the  t9on,  an',  as  ye  say,  it's  a  guid 
while  since  ye  was  there.  I  suppose  ye'll  be 
hame  in  time  for  Ogilvy." 

"  Oh,  yes.    You're  not  vexed,  are  you,  Davie  ?  " 

"Na,  na,  ma  dear.  I  believe  ye  wud  come 
wi'  me  if  ye  hadna  somethin'  important  to  dae 
in  the  toon.    Eh,  Jess  ?  " 

"That's  just  it.    And  maybe  you'll  ask  me 
another  time." 
"  That  I  wuU,  lass !  " 

"And  you'll  bring  home  some  flowers  if  you 
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can.  I  like  to  see  our  own  ones  growing." 
Then  she  added  very  casually :  "  I  might  as 
well  look  in  at  Dobbie's  and  tell  them  to  send 
the  glass  on  at  once." 

"Ay;  jist  dae  that,  Jess."  And,  with  a 
laugh,  he  added ;  "  Ye  can  tell  them  ye're  ma 
pairtner !  " 
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/\      ttl"ed  Mrs.  Wallace. 
2      y_      "A    botle    o'    furniture   poM " 

dog-eared  pap  of  a  dilapidated  ^yTX  *°  "^^ 
Ay.    An  see  an'  no'  send  a  botle  «>  <  r^ 

plex.o„  Cream '  the  we,  ,e  done  the  Ust  t£": 
Complexion  Cream  ?  " 

time^h':':*'Je"'^":'^*^-»»  the  last 
polish.  I  pLS,  i:^'~'  °"^"^<^  ^-«it"e 
Ogilvy    for   I    "       •    r"'  ^""-^  f^"'*'  Maister 

f-^^nrrtrheSdiHtrt 

the  messages      Rm-  ,v     •  ^"^^  brocht 

;tHer^'^^J;-C;-;;S.«i^on, 

the  next  mornin'.     Na  '  »  ^"^ 

"2e«irrt.:ft^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^^s^^ess      I  m  vexed  ye  was  insultit 
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by   thon   laddie.    He   was   jist   i    wee   deevil ! 
Fm  gled  I  sent  him  awa'.    'Deed,  1  wish  I  had 
sent  him  awa'  shinner.     In  fac',  I  wish  I  had 
never    seen    his    impiddent    face!     I    was    near 
dementit  wi'  his  pranks  an'  tricks.     He  thocht 
naethin'  o'  pittin'  saut  in  siftit  sugar,  an'   ym 
time  he  mixed  up  pepper  in  puir  auld  Maister 
Bowie's  snuff,  an'  near  kilt  the  puir  buddy  wi 
sneezin'  an'  greetin'.      An'    at  the  New  Year, 
what  dae  ye  think  he  done  to  Mistress  Mason  s 
paircel-the  biggest  order  I'd  had  for^  mony  a 
lang  day— what  dae  ye  think  he  done  ? " 

"  I  canna  say." 

"  Aweel,  I  sud  explain  that  the  paircel  con- 
tained, as  it  were,  a  heap  o'  seasonable  luxuries ; 
in  fac',  it  was  maistly  composed  o'  luxuries— a 
sorts  o'  guid  things  an'  sweet  things,  ye  ken." 

«*  Mphm." 

«*  I'm  tellin'  ye  aboot  the  luxuries  so  as  ye  may 
perceive  the  full  meanin'   o'   the  wee   deevil's 

prank." 

"  I  see." 

«  Weel,  the  paircel  was  sent  awa',  an'  the  day 
efter  Mistress  Mason's  servant  lass  cam'  in  to  the 
shop  an'  said  1  wud  get  the  paircel  back  as  shin 
as  I  liket  to  send  for  it.  An'  she  said,  forbye,  that 
I  necdna  tcU  the  laddie  to  ca'  for  further  orders. 
An'  wi'  that  she  walkit  oot  the  shop,  leavin'  me 
completely  dumfoonert.    But  there  was  naethin' 
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Mrs.  Wallace  chuckled.     «  T  foraiV  tU    i  jj- 
I  forgi'e  the  laddie  !  »  she  cried    ^       ^'  ^'^^^'' 

"/  didna  dae  that,  Mistress  Wallace"  ..iA 
the  grocer  shortly.  «  But  I  ^^.A  u-  '  '^ 
notice."  A  gi  ed  him  a  week's 

"  ^^  ^^  ^  Peety  to  loss  sic  a  smairt  laddie »' 
she  remarked,  still  chuckling.  ' 

He  was  ower  smairt  for  m*.  i     w^  i 

ma  boob.    An'  I  made  tn  ,;^^'  '°'''   "P 

the    «ool    ye    86^,1.^"°"™"°°'- 
,  ™    «^    there,    Mistress    Wallar,. 

but  the  stool  gaed  birlin'  awa'-^„'  I  cam' H 
w.' an  awfu' crash  on  the  floor.  xilZ     uT° 

jWe^was  nae  customers  in  the  •shoj."'^^''.^ 
cam   to  ma  senses  I  discovered  three  nutmeg 
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o'  the  vera  best  quality  that  the  wee  deevil  had 
pitten  a  blow  the  legs  o'  ma  stool — ^which  accoontit 
for  the  accident,  as  it  were.     So,  ye  see " 

"  An'  ye  can  send  hauf-a-pun'  o*  yer  best  ham," 
interrupted  Mrs.  Wallace. 

"  Hauf-a-pun*  o'  the  best  ham,"  repeated  Mr. 
Ogilvy.  "  But  what  wey,"  he  suddenly  asked, 
"  did  ye  no'  return  the  Complexion  Cream, 
Mistress  Wallace  ?  " 

**  Weel,  to  tell  ye  the  truth,  I  tried  it  on  ma 
mahogany  chiffoneer,  an'  the  result  wis  first- 
rate,  only  the  cream  wis  ower  dear  for  frequent 
application,  as  it  is  said  on  the  labbel.  Ha'e  ye 
doon  the  ham  ?  " 

"  The  ham  is  duly  registered.  Mistress  Wallace. 
But  I'm  vexed  aboot  the " 

"  An'  ye  micht  send  three  o'  yer  best  fresh 
eggs — ^jist  three,  mind  ye." 

"Three  best  fresh  eggs,"  echoed  Mr.  Ogilvy, 
after  re-moistening  the  point  of  his  pencil. 

"  Ye  sent  fower  the  last  time,"  said  Mrs. 
Wallace. 

"  Did  I  ?  "  said  the  grocer,  somewhat  flustered. 

"  Ay,  did  ye  !    An'  I  didna  want  fower." 

"  It's  jist  three  in  the  book,  Mistress  Wallace." 

"  Weel,  the  shinner  ye  mak'  it  fower,  the  better 
for  yer  profits." 

"  Are — are  ye  shair  it  was  fower  ye  got  ?  " 

"  As  shair's  death !    Man,  dae  ye  think  I  wud 
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cheat  m^sel-  oot  the  price  o'  an  egg-at  yin  an' 
ten  the  d,zzen  f  she  demanded  severely,  while 
Mr  OgJvy  perspired  with  his  mental  agonv. 
I  doot  the  laddie  ye've  got  noo  is  nae  better 
nor  the  ym  we  wis  spealdn'  aboqt,  an'  he  hasna 
hauf  the  fun  in  him.  He's  jist  wastin'  yer  sub- 
stance, Maister  Ogilyy,  in  a  maist  unexcitin' 
fashion,  an* " 

"  Aw,  the  laddie's  honest,  I  can  teU  ye.     Ay  • 
he's  honest."  '  * 

"  Weel,  he's  no'  ready  to  quit  the  schule,  if  he 
canna  teU  three  frae  fower.     An  egg's  an  egg  I  " 

re  never  said  a  truer  word,  Mistress  Wallace 
but "  * 

"  An'  I'll  tak'  a  pun'  o'  bakin'  sody." 

K  !  t  l^""  ""i  ^^''^  '^'^J^'"  ^^  ^^P^^t^d  aloud, 
but  to  himself  he  groaned:  "Oh,  me!  Can  I  no' 
send  her  an  extra  egg  noo  an'  then  wi'oot  her 
detectin'  it  ?  " 

Mrs.   Wallace   picked   up   her   umbrella   and 
prepared  to  depart. 

"  WuU  that  be  a'  the  day  ?  "  the  grocer  asked  in 
a  ton^  which  suggested  regret  at  her  going. 

That's  the  lot.  An'  see  an'  tie  up  the  three 
eggs  yersel ,  an'  no'  trust  to  yer  laddie  till  he's 
better  up  m  the  coontin'." 

"  rU  attend  to  that,"  returned  Mr.  Orilvy 
heaving  a  sigh.  «  Are  ye  for  Mistress  Houston's 
noo?       he    inquired,    adding,    "There    was    a 
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strange  young  man  in  the  shop  jist  afore  jre 
cam*  in,  speirin*  the  road  to  Hazel  Cottage.     I 

had  it  on  ma  tongue  to  tell  ye,  but " 

"  A  young  man  ?  Whit  like  a  young  man  ?  *' 
"  Aw,  a  weel-dressed,  genteel-luldn*  young  man. 
He  cam*  aff  the  twa  o*clock  boat.  He  was  that 
polite,  I  thocht  at  first  he  micht  be  in  the  jam 
and  jeelyline,  or  maybe  traivellin*  for  yin  o*  thae 
new  patent  infants*  foods,  ye  ken.     Thae  infants* 

foods  is  jist ** 

"Nae   doot!    Bu|t   whit   wis   he   wantin*   at 


Hazel  Cottage  ?  ** 

"  I  canna  say.  Mistress  Wallace.  I  tell*t  him 
David  Houston — if  it  was  him  he  was  wantin* 
—was  awa*  workin*  at  Maister  Colman's  new 
boat-hoose  an*  wudna  likely  be  at  hame ; 
an*  if  he  had  ony  business  wi*  David,  he  micht 
leave  a  message  at  th'^  shop  wi*  auld  Angus.*' 

"  An*  whit  did  he  say  ?  ** 

"He  jist  said  he  was  greatly  obleeged,  an* 
gaed  awa*.** 

"  I  wunner  whit  he  was  wantin*,**  muttered 
Mrs.  Wallace.  "There  wis  a  young  man  cam* 
aff  the  twa  o*clock  boat  yin  day  last  week,  an* 
speirt  at  the  pier  the  road  to  Hazel  Cottage,  but 
he   never  gaed  there.** 

"  That  was  queer,'*  said  Mr.  Ogilvy.  "  It 
canna  ha*e  been  the  same  young  man,  for  he 
wudna  ha*e  needit  to  speir  twice.     But  dootless 
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•ome  of  the  merchant!  in  the  city'U  ha'e  been 
hearm   aboot  the  big  jobs  that  David's  gettin' 

a.  it—'?       '""'''^*  '°  '^'^  ^  ^  P'^P^"^' 

itrTjl'u"  ^  !*•  T^«  ^"dd  merchants  an' 
ithers  11  be  wantm'  to  dae  business  wi'  him  I 
maun  say  that  mairrage  has  been  the  makin' 
thaf*        "°""°°-though    I   wudna  teU  Jess 

"  She's  a   clever  lass,  yer  niece,  Mistress  Wal- 
lace,   remarked  the  grocer.    «  Pm  thinkin'  she 

whi^K  r    ?  T'*"  ^'  '^^'^  ^^  '^  effort 
ui!?^^}\^^  perspiration  to  his  brow. 
iin  ?     she  demanded. 

"  It-it  was  jist  a  sma'  compliment,  as  it  were," 
iie  stammered. 

"Humph!  CompHment!  We'll  be  hearin' 
next  that  ye're  takin'  lessons  in  dancin'  an' 
deportment.  'Deed,  Maister  Ogilvy,  ye  fairlv 
surpnse  me  whiles!  Ye  seem  to  be  renewin^ 
yer  youth  like  the  eagle.    Ha— ha  »  " 

Poor  Mr.  Ogilvy  certainly  did  not  look  much 
Me  an  eagle  as  he  mumbled  sadly :  "  Oh,  Mistress 
WaUace^if-,f  ye  jist  kentma  feelins-ma  inmost 

"Are  ye  no'  weel  ?  "  she  exclaimed. 
The  grocer  gave  her  a  look  that  would  have 
meltedaflmt.    "  Pheesically  I  ha'e  nae  infirmity, 
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"  I  near  forgot  to  order  a  bit  o*  emery-paper." 

"  Emery-paper  ? " 

"  Ay,  emery  paper,  man  !  " 

"  Of  course,  of  course,"  said  Mr.  Ogilvy  re- 
covering himself.  "  Emery  paper,"  and  he 
moistened  his  pencil. 

"  Weel,  I  maun  gang.  Guid-day  to  ye,  Maister 
Ogihy.  Mind  it's  three  eggs  ye're  to  send." 
She  left  the  shop  and  turned  in  the  direction  of 
Hazel  Cottage. 

For  a  minute  Mr.  Ogilvy  watched  her  from 
behind  a  pile  of  wo6den  cheeses  in  the  window. 
Then  he  turned  away  with  a  groan,  knocking 
over  a  large  pot  of  gooseberry  jam.  Surveying 
the  mess  at  his  feet,  he  sighed  : 

"  Samuel  Ogilvy,  ye*re  jist  an  eediot.     Ye've 

nae  mair  sense  nor  that  puir  jaur  o'  jam." 
•  •  •  •  • 

When,  about  half-past  two,  the  bell  rang, 
Jess,  who  had  just  settled  down  to  an  afternoon's 
baking,  murmured  impatiently,  "  If  it's  that 
Miss  Perk  again,  I've  a  good  mind  not  to  let  her 
in.  She's  always  coming  when  I'm  busy.  If 
I  only  knew  it  was  her  I'd  let  her  ring.  I'll  wait 
a  minute,  anyway." 

She  waited  till  the  bell  rang  a  third  time,  and 
then,  without  removing  the  flour  from  her  arms, 
she  went  to  the  door,  saying  to  herself,  "  She'll 
surely  see  I'm  busy." 
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But  the  ringer  was  not  the  person  whose  advent 
Mrs.  Houston  dreaded.  On  the  doorstep  stood  a 
man  0  perhaps  thirty,  fashionably  dressed,  gloved 
and  w:th  a  hothouse  flower  .„  his  button-hl 

,r,A  i^  u*  ^°"  ''■"«"'''"  '■•e  ••  "  he  asled,  smiling 
and  holding  out  his  hand.  ® 

The  flush  on  her  face  deepened,  and  for  a 
moment  she  hesitated.    ^'  Mr.  kbble,"  shetd! 

Hois;',  ""  "°"'*  '""^  ''^\  hands-er-Mrs. 

gave   t  to  him,   though  not  wiUingly.    In  spite 
of  a  fa„dj,ess  recently  received  frfm^  tw"  C 
he  wished  her  visitor  had,  after  all,  been    4e 
troublesome  Miss  Perk. 

".  ^°\  ^^"^  »  Pf«ty  place  here,"  he  observed 
ey^ng  her  averted  face  in  an  amused  Son' 

One  can  beheve  in  spring  in  your  garden." 
]fes,      she    returned,    feeling   that  she  was 
behaving  and  looking  foolishly,  « the  snowdrZ 
and  crocuses  are  doing  veiy  weU."  ^ 

"What  about  the  roses,"  he' said  softly,  with 
a  glance  at  her  face.    "  And  the  lilies,"  he  idTed 
his  eyes  faUing  to  her  arms.  '    "**"''"*' 

"  Oh,  we  don't  have  them  for  a  while  yet " 
she  answered  him  simply.  ^   ' 

rouiii."''""^'''  "^  ^""''^  ^'^  'h"»  »11  the  year 
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"  We  don*t  have  any  forced  flowers,  Mr. 
Dobbie." 

"  I  can  see  that." 

But  his  meaning  was  fortunately  lost  on  her, 
and  presently  he  smacked  his  gloved  hands  together, 
stamped  his  pointed  shoes  on  the  step,  and, 
with  an  affected  shiver,  said  : — 

"  Yes,  Mrs.  Houston,  the  garden  is  a  pretty 
place,  but  at  this  season  of  the  year  it*s  a  cold 
place  for  talking  in.  Aren't  you  afraid  of  getting 
a  chill,  standing  at  the  door  ?  " 

Jess  shook  her  head.  She  felt  awkward,  and 
wished  he  would  go  away. 

"  You  are  not  very  hospitable,"  he  said,  with 
a  light  laugh.  "  Don't  you  think  you  might 
invite  me  inside  for  a  few  minutes  ?  I  came  from 
Glasgow  to-day  specially  to  see  you — to  have 
a  little  chat  on  business,  you  know." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Jess  nervously. 
"  Will  you  come  into  the  parlour,  Mr.  Dobbie  ?  " 

"  Will  you  walk  into  my  parlour  ?  "  he  quoted, 
with  an  air  of  originality,  as  he  followed  her. 
"  'Tis  the  prettiest  little  parlour  that  ever  I  did 
spy,"  he  continued  on  entering  the  room. 

"  Will  you  sit  down,  Mr.  Dobbie  ?  "  she  asked 
gravely,  placing  a  chair  near  the  fire. 

"  Don't  look  so  serious,  Mrs.  Houston,"  he 
said,  stretching  his  hands  and  feet  toward  the 
grate.    "  We  needn't  talk  business  unless  you  like." 
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"  But  you've  come  from  Glasgow,"  she  began 
and  halted  lamely.  «=  Mgan, 

"  Won't  you  sit  down  yourself,  Mrs.  Houston )  " 
he  mquired  politely,  rising. 

"  No— no,  thank  you." 

"How  shy  she  is!"  he  said  to  himself,  re- 

ummg  has  seat.    Then  aloud  :    « I  have  come 

from  Glasgow  to  see  you,  because  you  have  not 

come  from  Kinlochan  to  see  me."  "*^' °°' 

Dobbie.  I  thought  the-the  business  was  settled 
for  three  months.  It's  only  iive  weeks  since  you 
were— smce  you  were  so  kind  to  me  " 

fri!!V'""''^i"  '7"^  '^"  '^"'y  "^  ^'  *<»»"  bdy 
friends  considered  quite  fascinating.    «  IVe  been 

hoping  you  would  call  as  you  promised-well 

perhaps  it  was  not  a  definite  promise-to  let  me 

know  how  affairs  were  progressing.    You  gave 

me  so  much  of  your  confidence  during  your  one 

call,    that    I   think   I   was   almost  justified    in 

expecting  another.    On't  you  understand  how 

deeply  I  was  disappointed,  Mrs.  Houston  ?  " 

Perhaps  I  should  have  let  you  know  how 

things  were  going  on,"  said  Jess  somewhat  coldly. 

But  they  were  going  on  well,  and  I  knew  I 

andi'?T/1^°"r°""  '""^^  *'»'"  months, 
and  so  I  didn't  see  the  ne«l  of  writing.    I  haven't 

been  m  Glasgow  since  the  day  you  were  so  kind 
to  me  about  the  glass." 
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"  But  you  will  be  coming  soon  ?  You  must 
find  it  rather  dull  here  in  the  dead  season." 

"  No." 

"  But  it  must  be  appallingly  quiet." 

"  It  is  quiet." 

"  I  think  you  said  you  were  brought  up  in  the 
city,  Mrs.  Houston." 

"  Yes." 

"  And  don't  you  weary  for  a  little  gaiety  now 
and  then  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  ;  ou  are  quite 
contented  with  life  here  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  ReaUy  ?  » 

"  Yes." 

"  Would  you  not  prefer  to  have  less  work  and 
worry,  Mrs.  Houston  ?  " 

"  No." 

Her  curt  answers  rather  amused  than  annoyed 
him.  "  I  wish  I  were  so  easily  pleased,"  he 
sighed.  "  But  you  can  bring  some  pleasure  into 
my  unsatisfactory  existence  by  coming  to  see  me, 
say,  this  day  week." 

"  Oh,  I  can't,  Mr.  Dobbie." 

"  This  day  week,"  he  repeated  gently.  "  You 
owe  me  something,  don't  you  ?  " 

"The  money  will  be  paid  on  the  day  you 
said,"  she  replied,  feeling  at  a  loss. 
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"  Is  that  all  you  think  of  me  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  thank  you  any  more  than  IVe  done," 
she  said,  praying  that  he  might  depart. 

"  Do  you  know  that  I  came  to  see  you  last 
week  ?  "  he  asked  suddenly. 

"  It  was  you  ?  I  heard  that  some  one  had 
asked  the  way  to  the  cottage.  ■  But  I  didn't 
think " 

"I   found   the   cottage,  but   I   noticed  your 
husband  was  busy  in  his  garden- which  was  more 
to  his  own  credit  than  to    that   of   his  banking 
account,  Tm  afraid— so  I  passed  the  gate  reluc- 
tantly.      I     don't    suppose    you    would     have 
welcomed  me  in  the  presence  of  your  husband." 
Jess  paled  slightly,  but  held  her  peace. 
"Mr.    Houston    has  no    idea    of    our    little 
secret  ?  "  he  continued.    *<.You  are  quite  certain 
he   suspects   nothing  ?  .  .  .    It's   just   as   weU, 
for  he  might  take  it  badly  if  he  knew." 
"  There's  nothing  wrong,"  she  gasped. 
"Oh,   no,"   he  answered  lightly.     "Nothing 
seiiously  wrong.     StiU,  you  know,  a  man  doesn't 
Hke  to  find  out  that  he  is  being  managed.    You 
understand?    And,    as   you   told   me,    you    are 
very  anxious   to  manage   Mr.   Houston's  affairs 
without  his  knowing  what  is  going  on.     It's  a 
pretty   idea,    but   apt   to   lead   to   trouble.     A 
woman  can  take  too  much  upon  herself.     Even 
an  incapable  man  has  his 
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"I— I  don't  understand."  At  the  moment 
she  felt  that  she  had  taken  too  much  upon  her- 
self. 

"Well,  ru  put  it  plriinly,  Mrs.  Houston," 
he  said,  rising  slowly  and  turning  his  back  to 
the  fire.  «  Suppose  some  one  told  Mr.  Houston 
that  his  wife  knew  his  financial  position— pardon 
the  long  words— and  concealed  it  from  him" 

«  Oh ! " 

"Suppose  some  one  told  him  that  his  wife 
was  treating  him  Hke  a  child.  Would  he  Uke 
it  ?  Would  he  appreciate  her  self-sacrifice  ?  " 
"  But  no  one  knows  but  you.  I  had  to  tell 
you,  Mr.  Dobbie.  You  were  so  kind,  and  I  was 
desperate  that  day.  ...  But  nobody  knows 
but  you  about  David."  SpeaHng  her  husband's 
name  seemed  to  strengthen  her.  She  looked 
him  straight  in  the  face. 

He  hesitated,  but  only  for  an  instant. 
"  Nobody  knows  but  myself!  ...  And  nobody 
else  need  know,"  he  said  deliberately. 

Jess  felt  herself  turning  cold ;  her  hand 
tightened  on  the  back  of  the  chair  she  had  been 
holding  during  the  past  five  minutes.  "  Why— 
why  do  you  say  that  ?  "  she  asked  in  a  whisper. 
He  smiled.  "  Did  it  frighten  you.  .  .  '. 
Jessie  ? " 

"  How  dare  you  ?  "  she  exclaimed. 
Still  smiling,  he  took  a  step  forward. 
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"  Don't  move !  "  she  cried,  gripping  the  back 
of  the  chair  with  both  hands. 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,  my  dear  giri.  I  shan't 
move.  I  wouldn't  spoil  the  picture  you  make 
on  any  account.  But  I  want  to  talk  to  you. 
Why  are  you  angry  ?    Let's  be  friends." 

The  look  of  contempt  on  her  white  face  stung 
him  to  the  quick. 

"Then  PU  leave  you  in  the  meantime,  but 
this   day  week  you'll  come   to   my  office   and 
persuade  me  to  make  it  up,"  he  said  harshly.  .  . 
"  Won't  you  ?  "  he  asked  witn  a  sudden  change 
of    tone.     "Won't    you?"    he    repeated,    this 
time  in  the  appealing  notes  of  a  lover. 
Jess  made  no  sound. 
*;  Why  not  ?  "  he  inquired  softly. 
She  remained  silent,  and  he  could  no  longer 
endure  her  eyes  upon  him. 

"Good-bye  just  now— er—Mrs.  Houston," 
he  said,  taking  his  hat  and  gloves  from  the  table. 
"  I  hope  we'll  have  a  pleasanter  chat  this  day 
week.  At  what  hour  may  I  expect  you  ?  .  .  . 
What  on  earth  are  you  doing  ^  " 

Jess,  still  holding  the  chair,  had  sHpped  back 
to  the  door  and  turned  the  key. 

"  So  you  don't  want  me  to  go  yet  ? "  said 
Mr.  Dobbie  with  an  uncomfortable  laugh. 

Mrs.  Houston  moistened  her  dry  lips.    «  You 
must  wait  till  David  comes  home,"  she  said 
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For  the  moment  her  words  literally  took  his 
breath  away.     But  only  for  the  moment.    "Are 
you  mad?"  he  demanded.     "You»ll  make  me 
lose  my  steamer,  and  it's  the  last  to-night." 
She  paid  no  attention. 

"  I  was  only  joking,  Mrs.  Houston.     YouVe 
made  me  feel  an  awful  ass,"  he  said  presently, 
trying  to  laugh.    «  Let  us  part  in  peace,  as  the 
hymn  says." 
Her  face,  if  anything,  grew  more  determined. 
"You  must  wait»   Mr.   Dobbie,   till  I   ^ve 
explained  matters  to  Mr.  Houston." 
"  You  intend  to  tell  him  everything  !  " 
"  Everything." 

The  man  considered,  and  when  he  spoke 
again,  his  smile  was  ugly.  "Do  you  wish  to 
make  your  husband  a  bankrupt,  Mrs.  Houston  ?  " 

"  You  wouldn't "  she  began. 

"  Would  you  ?  " 

"  You  said  three  months,  Mr.  Dobbie." 

«  Did  I  ?  " 

"  Oh,  you — ^you " 

He,  knowing  the  situation  was  his,  advanced 
towaids  her,  saying  politely,  "  Kindly  open  the 
door." 
She  turned  the  key  mechanically. 
"Till  this  day  week,"  he  said  pleasantly,  as 
he  passed  into  the  lobby.     "  Hullo  /  " 
"Hullo,   yerselM"   said   the   aggrieved   voice 
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SJS'  r*^'''  "''°  '"'I  i»»»  ~m«  from  the 

Guidsake !  lassie,  ye  !ul  as  if  ™  i,  j  u 
W  a  gj.aist?    A  tl' r'^^Xl'"'' 

Mrs.    WaUace   loolced   aJxarply   at    less     « I, 
h«  a  freen  o'  yours  ?  "  slxe  asfcd  qui£"    «  J 
lie  a  ireen  o'  Davie's  ?  "  qmcKiy.       j, 

^th  »o!r    '^'u""''  •'  "  8™"'''  Mr-  Dobbie 
«  B  °.  ?     """"^^  "  "'^  handle. 

Wal^ce        *""^  '"  °°'  ''^P  ^'."  «=-d  Mrs. 

-ra  Sd^'S'"   '''   "°*  '''»°»'   ''•risked-   • 

1  u  auid  pairty  ye,   ye   tailor's  dummy  <     Yp 
penny  masher  !    Ye "  "ummy.     re 
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**  Aunt,  aunt !  "  protested  Mrs.  Houston. 

"  Haud  yer  tongue,  lassie  !  Fm  jist  beginnin*. 
Whit  has  the  man  stolen,  Jess  ?  " 

"  Oh,  nothing,  nothing !  " 

"  Pm  gled  to  hear  ye  catched  him  in  time. 
But  ril  pit  the  polis  on  his  track  onywey.  .  . 
Weel,  Maister  Burgular,  whit  ha'e  ye  got  to 
say  for  yersel'  ?     Eh  ?  " 

White  with  wrath,  the  glass  merchant  turned 
on  her.  "Show  me  how  to  open  this  cursed 
door,  or "         , 

"Whisht,    man!    Ye're    bad   enough   wi'oot 

sweerin'." 

"Aunt  Wallace,  for  my  sake  let  him  go," 
whispered  Jess. 

"  Let  him  gang  ?  Nae  fears !  Wait  till  Davie 
comes  hame,  an'  he'll  mak'  collops  o'  this  braw 
bit  o'  mankind.  Pm  no'  feart  for  him.  I'll 
stab  him  wi'  ma  umburella  as  shin  aslukathim." 

The  enraged  man  spoke  again.  "Do  you 
know  who  I  am  ?  "  he  roared. 

"  Wha  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Wallace. 

"  My  name  is  Dobbie." 

"  I'm  mair  curious  to  ken  whit  yer  natur'  is." 

"And  I'll  tell  you  now  that  Mrs.  Houston 
has  foolishly  compromised  herself " 

"  Whit  ? "  For  a  brief  space  the  elderly 
woman  hesitated.  Then  she  strode  forward 
and  struck  him  over  the  head  with  her  umbrella, 
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At   th.^  ^     ^°''  >"^  •     s^e  cried 

"Jess,  ma  dear,"  she  said,  wJien  tl.. 
dae  to  help  ye."  ''^  J*'^  ^^^  me  whit  I  can 


^e  added.    .<r„X'^f,tcJn£se"'';' 
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but  I'm  fcart  ye*re  takin*  ower  big  a  responsi- 
bcelity." 

"  But  it's  only  for  a  few  months  now,  Aunt 

Wallace,"   Jess   pleaded.    "I  was  so  proud  to 

think  I  could  put  David's  aflFairs  right  without 

troubling  him.    I  couldn't  bear  to  give  in  now." 

"  Weel,  weel,  a  willfu'  wumman'U  ha'e  her  ain 

wey.     But   mind  an'   trust   me.    I   ha'ena   the 

ready  money  ye  need,  but  I'll  get  it  for  ye  the 

morn,  an'  ye'll  pey  aff  Dobbie,  no'  forgettin'  to 

keep  back  the  pried  o'  ma  guid  umburella.    An' 

ye  can  pey  back  the  money  when  ye  can.   .   . 

An*  noo  I'm  gaun  to  help  ye  get  Davie's  tea 

ready,  an'  ye  maun  gang  early  to  yer  bed  the 

nicht  an'  ha'e  a  guid  sleep,  puir  lass." 

On  her  way  home  Mrs.  Wallace  dropped  into 
the  grocer's  shop. 
"  Hoo's  trade,  Mr.  OgUvy  ?  " 
"  Deplorable  !    Waur  nor  ever,  Mistress  Wal- 
lace    Did  ye   forget   somethin'   when  ye   was 

in  afo*e  ?  " 

"  Na.  But  I  cam'  back  to  see  if  ye  can  tell 
me  whaur  I  can  get  the  len'  o'  forty  pound  the 
morn's  mornin'." 

"  Forty  pound  !  " 

"  Mphm.  D'ye  ken  onybody  wha  wud  ask  nae 
questions  an'  pit  the  money  in  ma  haun,  for 
aboot  three  month  ?  " 

"  Are  ye  serious.  Mistress  Walhce  ?  " 
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"Ay,  I'm  jerioiu,  Maister  OgUvy  » 
The  grocer  fi,ed  hi.  eyes  on  a  tin  of  .ardine, 

and  .lowly  ,a.d,  "  Aweel,  I  n,ay  .ay  I  ken  Te' 

person  ye're,peirin'aboot.e«c'ly" 
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A  LITTLE  WARMTH  AND  A  BLAZE 

OME  in  to  your  tea,  Davie,"   caUed 
Jess  from  the  door  of  the  cottage. 
Im  jist   comin',"   repUed   her 
„W       J        husband,  who  was  bending  over  a 
plot  under  the  wall. 

^  J  But  you  said  you  were  coming  half  an  hour 

"Did  I i "  said  David,  grubbing  in  the  earth 
O  ye  hlte  sweet-peas,  Jess  t  " 

terJ?    f^'l  ^"'^  "*""  *'"'«»  ~M  but- 
"  Cor-Dai^."'^''  "*"""^  -''«-%• 

fash  'Ld-'"  Th  ''°°",;"  '^^  *'=^'  '"'•    I^i»°» 
S  ye^"^  •    ^''^  "'"''^ »  »<>'  ~"in'  to  an  end 

"  My  patience  is,  David." 

th^t^"^'^J^•^^^''  ^"  P«''°"  better  nor 
that !    jBt  thmk  o'  the  show  o'  sweet-peas  ye'll 
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ha'e  in  July,  Jess !  An'  I'll  let  ye  pu'  as  mony  o* 
them  as  ye  like,  an'  welcome,  dearie." 

"  But  can't  you  finish  planting  them  after 
you've  had  your  tea,  Davie  ?  "  she  asked,  partly 
appeased. 

"  'Deed,  I  never  thocht  o'  that !    Of  course,  I 


)) 


can. 

And  David  Houston  rose  and  followed  his  wife 
into  the  cottage.  "  I'm  vexed  for  keepin'  ye 
waitin,'  Jess,"  he  said,  as  he  joined  her  in  the 
kitchen.    "  I  doot  I  whiles  forget  things." 

"  Oh,  never  mind.  It  doesn't  matter,"  she 
said  coldly. 

"  Are  ye  angry  wi'  me,  Jess  ? "  he  asked 
anxiously. 

"  Angry  ?    Why  should  I  be  angry  ?  " 

"  I — I  thocht  ye  wasna  pleased  at — at  some- 
thin',"  he  answered  lamely.  "  Ye  see,  I  forget 
the  time  when  I'm  at  ma  gairden,  an' " 

"  You've  been  at  the  garden  since  seven 
o'clock  this  morning,  David,"  she  observed,  as  she 
filled  his  tea-cup.  "  Your  breakfast  was  cold 
before  you  came  to  it,  and  so  was  your  dinner." 

"  I  didna  fin'  onythin'  wrang  wi'  either  o' 
them,"  he  returned  pleasantly.  "  Ye're  a  clever 
yin  at  the  cookin',"  he  added  admiringly. 

Jess  looked  as  if  she  had  not  heard  him.  It 
was  the  local  Spring  holiday,  and  she  had  made 
special    efforts  with   the   homely   meals,    each 
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one^  of  which  had  been  spoilt  through  her 
husband  8  late  appearance  at  table.  Still,  she 
had  kept  her  temper  so  far. 

Jess,    he  repeated. 

"  Pm  glad  you  think  so." 
The  tone  of  her  voice  was  something  new  to 
iJavid,  and  he  paused  in  conveying  half  a  slice 
ot  toast  to  his  mouth,  and  stared  at  her 

Avoiding  his  gaze,  she  played  with  her  spoon 
in  an  absent  fashion.  *^ 

What's  wrang,  lass  ?  " 
Nothing." 

weelt"  ^''"  "°'  ''^"^  ^''  ''''     ^'^  y^  --' 
"  Oh,  be  quiet !  " 
"But  I  dinna  like  to  see  ye  no'  enjeyin'  yer 

•'  Don't  bother.    Go  on  with  your  own  tea, 
and  get  back  to  your  garden." 

Mr.  Houston,  with  many  an  uncomfortable 
glance  at  h.s  wife  who,  in  spite  of  his  efforts, 
refused  to  be  drawn  into  conversation,  continued 
his  meal  with  hardly  his  usual  hearty  appetite,  but 
with  an  obvious  desire  to  show  her  that  he 
appreciated  the  buttered  toast. 

"  ^^^'^  I'U  lj»'e  a  smoke  noo,»  he  remarked 
immediately  he  had  finished,  and  was  surprised 
when  his  wife,  contrary  to  custom,   failed  to 
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rise  to  fetch  him  his  house  pipe  from  the  mantel- 
piece. 

After  a  short  period  of  waiting,  he  drew  his  briar 
from  his  pocket  and  proceeded  to  fill  it. 

Jess  rose  and  began  to  clear  away  the  dishes,  a 
thing  she  usually  delayed  doing  until  David 
had  enjoyed  a  ten  minutes'  smoke. 

"  Aren't  you  going  to  finish  planting  your 
seeds  ?  "  she  inquired  abruptly,  addressing  the 
teapot  in  her  hand. 

"  I  was  thinkin'  I.  wud  wait  till  ye  was  ready 
to  come  oot  to  the  gairden.  It's  fine  an'  warm 
the  nicht." 

"  I  don't  think  I'll  come  out  to-night.  I've 
other  things  to  do.  Don't  wait,"  she  said,  with 
her  back  to  him. 

What  are  ye  busy  aboot  the  nicht,  Jess  ?  " 

A  lot  of  things." 

Houston  got  up,  put  on  his  cap,   and  moved 

toward   the   door.     "  Come   oot,    if   ye   can," 

he  said  kindly.     "  I'm  gaun  to  gi'e  ye  a  great 

show  o'  sweet-peas  for  the  Simmer." 

She  made  no  reply,  and  on  the  threshold  he 
halted  and  turned.  "  Wud  ye  no'  try  a — a — a 
pill,  dearie  ?  "  he  asked  with  the  utmost  hesita- 
tion and  diffidence. 

The  colour  rushed  to  Mrs.  Houston's  face, 
and  her  eyes  sparkled.  She  stamped  her 
foot. 
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"  David  Houston  !  "  she  cried,  «  Will  you  20 
to  your  garden  when  I  ask  you  ?  " 
"  But,  Jess,"  he  began. 

A  plate  slipped  from  her  hands  and  smashed 
m  fragments  on  the  bottom  of  the  sink.  "  See 
what  youVe  made  me  do !  »  she  exclaimed. 

Och,  never  heed  aboot  the  dish,  lass,"  David 
stammered  at  last.  « I-I  wish  ye  ;ud  teU 
me  what's  troublin'  ye." 

"I  wish  you  would  go  when  I  ask  you,"  said 
his^wife,  her  lips  trembling. 

"  Weel,  PlI  gang  to  please  ye,"  he  returned 
miserably,  «  but  I  wish  ye  wud  tell  me  what-  " 
He  was  mterrupted  by  the  tinkle  of  a  bell. 
Oh  dear  I  "  sighed  Mrs.  Houston  hopelessly. 
Wha  can  that  be  ? "  said  her  husband.    «  It's 

^''^^''T'.Tr-  ^^"  ^  ^'""^  '"^^  «^«>  Jess  ?  " 
I  es,    said  Jess  m  a  choked  voice. 

With  an  anxious  look  at  her,  David  left  the 
Jatchen,  closing  the  door  behind  him. 

Jess  hid  her  face  in  her  apron.  « I  tried  te  - 
to  give  him  a  treat  to-day,"  she  thought  bitterly, 

but  he  thinks  of  nothing  but  his  garden.  The 
breakfast  spoilt,  the  dinner  spoilt,  and  the » 

She  lifted  her  head  and  listened.  She  heard 
Uavid  s  voice  and  another's. 

"Mi,,  Perk!"  she  groaned.    "Oh,   I  hope 
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She  heard  the  front  door  shut,  but  the  voices 
began  again. 

"  He*8  asking  her  into  the  parlour,"  she  sighed. 
"  I  might  have  known  he  would  do  it." 

Presently  the  kitchen  door  opened  and  David 
looked  in.  "  Jess,"  he  said  in  a  loud  whisper, 
"  Miss  Perk's  in  the  paurlour,  wantin'  to  see  ye." 

"  Is  she  ?  "  said  his  wife  languidly,  turning 
the  water  on  to  a  saucer. 

"  Ye'll  no*  be  lang,  wull  ye  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  But  she —  she's  wantin'  to  see  ye  parteedar," 
he  said,  entering  the  kitchen. 

"  What  about  ?  " 

"  I  didna  speir.  But  ye'll  no'  be  lang,  wull  ye, 
Jess  ?  I'll  gang  an'  tell  her  ye're  jist  comin',  an' 
then  I'll  get  on  wi'  plantin'  the  sweet-peas.  Eh, 
lass  ?  " 

"  Seeing  you  asked  Miss  Perk  into  the  house, 
you  better  go  and  keep  her  company  till  I'm 
ready,"  said  Mrs.  Houston  calmly. 

«  But " 

"  I   can't  be   ready   for  half  an  hour.    The 


>» 


tea  was  so  late  to-night.' 

"  Hauf  an  'oor !  An'  what  wud  I  say  to  her 
for  hauf  an  'oor  ?  " 

"  You  might  ask  her  if  she  likes  sweet-peas," 
said  Jess,  and  could  have  bitten  out  her  tongue 
for  saying  it. 
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For  1  moment  or  two  her  husband  renrded 
her  with  puzzled  eyes.  Then  hi,  face  reddened. 
I  m  vexed  ,f  IVe  done  the  wring  thing 
deane,"  he  said  gently.  "  The  seeds  fan  bid! 
X  U  gang  mto  the  paurlour  an'  dae  ma  best  to-to 
be  pleesant  an'  a'  the  rest  o'  't.  If  ye  like.  I'U 
pit  her  oot  the  hoose." 

"  No,  no.    You   mustn't  do  that.    Just  say 
I  won't  be  long."  •'  ' 

David  took  a  step  nearer  Ws  wife,  then  turned 
abruptly  and  left  the  kitchen. 

"It  was  too  bad  of  me."  thought  Jess,  the 
tears  filling  her  eyes.  s      j     ,  me 

Once  more  the  door  opened,  and  her  husband 
whispered  miplormgly.  "  For  peety's  sake,  dinna 

^,T"J'u-  """^  "  '°°'"    H«  "niched,  and 
sue  heard  him  enter  the  parlour. 

Mrs    Houston    dropped    into    a    chair    and 

Uughed  qmet^y  vrith  the  tears  stiU  in  her  eyes. 

Poor  Davie !    If  he  had  only  made  me  laugh 

sooner !    But  I  must  be  quick  and  go  after  him  " 

Withm  ten  minutes,  her  cheeks  flushed  and 
her  eyes  vei>-  bright,  she  opened  the  door  of  the 
parlour. 

Miss  Perk  was  sitting  at  the  window,  and  Mr 
Houston  occupied  an  inch  or  two  of  the  chair 
nearest  the  door,  the  length  of  the  room  lying 
between  them.  •'    » 

"Good-evening.   Mrs.   Houston,"    said    Miss 
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Perk  as  Jess  greeted  her.  "Mr.  Houston  and  I 
have  been  having  quite  a  delightful  chat,  haven't 
we,  Mr.  Houston  ?  " 

"  Ay,"  said,  David,  as  if  he  were  telling  a  lie. 

"  He  has  just  promised  to  bring  you  to  my 
lecture  on  Thursday  week,"  Miss  Perk  resumed, 
smiling  graciously  across  the  room,  "  and  also  to 
Mr.  Croker*s  lecture  the  following  Monday. 
And  he  has  almost  promised  that  you  will  both 
attend  all  our  classes  and  lectures  next  season. 
Vm  quite  charmed,  Mrs.  Houston." 

Without  daring  to,  meet  his  wife's  eyes,  David 
rose,  and  saying,  "  Excuse  me,  I  maun  gang  oot  to 
the  gairden,"  left  the  room  with  all  speed. 

Jess  managed  to  hide  her  vexation,  and  made 
a  common-place  observation  on  the  fineness  of 
the  weather  for  the  holiday. 

Miss  Perk  cordially  agreed  with  the  observation 
and  continued — 

"  It  must  be  so  gratifying  for  you,  Mrs.  Houston, 
to  notice  the  decided  improvement  in  your  hus- 
band." 

"  But  he  hasn't  been  ill,"  said  Jess  in  surprise. 

"  I  mean  in  his  methods — ^his  business 
methods,  you  know. 

"  Oh  !  "  exclaimed  the  young  woman,  taken 
aback.  "  I  don't  understand,"  she  added, 
haughtily. 

"Why,    every   one    is    talking    about   him," 
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Jit  T"*-  ^°^  industrious  he  i,  becoming 
«nd  so  attentive  to  his  work.  I'm  ,„e  you  muf 
We^^noticed   a   difference  during  the  Vt'"r 

Mrs.  Houston  held  her  tongue. 

Mi«  P  V'  ^°"  '^°"'*  "°*'<^'  tWngs  as  we  do," 
Miss  Perk  went  on.    "  But  I    ,„j  ,    ' 

friends,  can  assure  you  that  1  ^"^  °^  ""^ 

there  La  ,       •         .  "'  improvement  is 

there,  and  we  smcerely  trust  it  may  be  permanent 

tTo     York  '^•'°  ^  '"  ^°"  P°-'  '°  ™"ke 
"uherin'flTentTn-iril.r^  -"=''  '^^  -  use 

"  What  are  you  going  to  lecture  on  on  Wedne, 
day  week.  Miss  Perk  i  "  less  asked  with  Z    ■     I 
poliveness.  •'  '  **""  ""'ned 

we7*aT''''L  '"'^  ,^r-    "°""°"'    Thursday 

nnZd  to  /e'd  a    "^'/'^T''"^-^'''"*''' 

influence  du^ne  IX  °"  *'''  ^°""8   '^fe'» 
uunng  tne    hrst  year  of  married    lift. 

ec^::^th'T''  "'"^""^^  *°  »-*  «^e  -b-- 

t  d^e^es     Bur?""  '"'  '''P  ^'"ideration 
aeserves.     But   to  return  to  your  husbanH   T 
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my  friends  have  frequently  trembled  for  your 

future." 

"  It  was  very  kind  of  your  friends  and  your- 
self," said  Jess,  with  a  sweetness  in  her  voice 
which  would  have  sounded  suspiciously  to  any 
one  but  her  visitor. 

"Ah,  but,  being  Christians,  we  cannot  but 
interest  ourselves  in  our  neighbours.  And 
since  you  came  to  settle  in  Kinlochan,  I,  for  one, 
have  been  keenly  interested  in  your  life,  and  have 
always  hoped  that  nothing  might  occur  to  make 
you  less  satisfied  with  it  than  you  appear  to  be. 
I  thought  that,  perhaps,  the  few  words  I  offered 
you  some  months  ago  might  have  been  instru- 
mental towards  your  husband's  improvement, 
but  as  you  say  you  do  not  notice  any  change  in 
nim,  I  conclude  the  improvement  has  come  from 
himself,  which  is  all  the  more  creditable  to  him." 

"Yes,"  murmured  Jess  with  a  mildness  she 
was  far  from  feeling. 

"  I  heard  only  the  other  day  that  Sir  Archibald 
was  simply  delighted  with  the  way  in  which  his 
greenhouses  had  been  remodelled  and  repaired, 
and  that  he  was  going  to  recommend  your  husband 

to  Lord  Montgomery,  who  was  thinking  of -" 

"Lord  Montgomery  arranged  with  David 
yesterday,"  said  Mrs.  Houston,  with  the  merest 
note  of  triumph  in  her  voice. 

"  Indeed  ?    That     is     extremely    gratifying. 
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Well,  Mr..  Houston,  you  muit  now  make  up 
your  mind  to  encourage  you  hu.band  as  much 
ai  poMible  «>  that  there  i.  no  chance  left  for  a 
rdapse     I  had  thought  of  speaking  to  him  my- 

Sds »    "°  **"'   """"  "   "'•  '"  y"" 

"  i;U  think  about  it,"  .aid  Jess,  holding  herself 

L    ,»?  7°".'""  "y  "unt.  Mrs.  Wallace, 
lately  t  "  she  mquired  suddenly. 

i'\^°~T''    °°'  '"''y-    Not  for  some  time. 
»"•    f  trust  she  is  quite  weU,"  Miss  Perk 
replied,  with  a  smile  that  might  have  been  mis- 
construed. 

"  Oh  Aunt  WaUacc  is  always  wcU,"  the  niece 
returned  cheerfully. 

The  visitor  mentioned  a  few  local  topics, 
but  in  a  hurned  manner  suggesting  that  she 
was  dl  at  ease.  "  Do  you  expect  your  aunt  this 
cvemng,  Mrs  Houston  ?  "  she  inquired,  about 
five  mmutes  later. 

"  Aunt  Wallace  just  comes  along  when  it  suits 
ner.     Mie  might  come  in  any  time." 

Miss  Perk  rose.  « Pm  afraid  I  cannot  wait 
longer  on  the  chance  of  the  pleasure  of  a  chat 
with  her;  but  pray  give  her  my  kind  regards 
when  you  see  her.  Pll  pop  in  soon  again,  and 
perhaps  find  her  with  you.  Now  I  must  reaUy 
go.  ' 

Mn.   Houston  conducted  her  visitor  to  th 
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door,  and  in  the  porch  the  latter  said,  "  I  thought 
we  should  have  found  your  husband  m  the 
garden.     I  should  like  to  have  seen  him  again. 

"He's  not  there,"  said  Jess,  looking  about. 
"  He*ll  likely  have  walked  along  the  road." 

"Well,  perhaps  you  can  take  a  message  for 
him.  You  might  kindly  tell  him  that  our  draw- 
ing-room window  is  not  working  nicely,  and  ask 
him  to  come  and  put  it  right  first  thing  in  the 
morning.  Can  you  remember  that,  Mrs.  Hous- 
ton ?  "  '  ,      „^ 

"I'm    sorry,"    said    Jess— she    wasn't— "  but 

he  will  be  busy  all  to-morrow." 
"  The  day  after  will  do." 
"  I  don't  think  he  could  attend  to  it  for  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeb." 

"Dear  me  I    I  didn't  know  he  was  so  busy 
as  all  that,"  said  Miss  Perk  in  a  tone  of  annoy- 
ance.    "However,    I'll   call   at    his    worbhop 
to-morrow,  and  see  what  can  be  done.     Good 
evening,  Mrs.  Houston." 
"G^  evening,  Miss  Perk." 
Jess  re-entered  the  cottage,  and  met  David 
in  the  dusky  passage. 
"  Is  she  awa'  ?  "  he  whispered. 
"Yes,"  replied  his  wife,  smiling  in  spite  of 
herself.    "She  wanted  to  sec  you."    She  de- 
Uvered  the  message,  and  told  him  what  she  had 
said  to  the  visitor  in  reply. 
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•  mean.    I'm  v«^   «  °  P""""  ^^''S' I  <«■«" 

Never  mind,  Davie  » 

Its  all  right,   Davie  laA     t  j        ^  ^ 
be  none  the  w^e'of  tl.?,eij;e,."  '"'"'  "'^  " 

vexe;'"aCl^;^;SL?"'-.''«I'-air 

of  her  ann^  „c    i^^^t'"^.  *^'  '»-« 

•  "U.  »i>e  had  not  Iail*^.'""^«-  After 
fort,  in  vain.  « W  Ji^.^*"" '<»»- 
•oftly  and  encouragingly.  '^^  "i*««l 

"  The-the  pill,"  he  .ummered     «  T  AiA 
mean  to  amioy  ye  when  I  meXed  it     A 
feelin'  quite  weel  noo  t  »      ^""""^  '*•    Areye 

«lt    S"'J»«  bunt  out  laughing.  '^ 

"Did   you   get    the    sweet-pea.    planted  i » 

hert  to  plant  onythin"  „hef  3^'  ^  ttl     ' 
me,  Jess."  "«*  /c  wii  angiy  wi' 
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«  You're  just  a  laddie,  Davie,"  she  said,  not 
chaffingly,  but  with  a  world  of  affection  in  her 
voice.  "  And  now  Tm  going  to  have  an  hcur 
at  the  boob,"  she  added  quickly.  ^^ 

"  Wull  ye  no'  come   for  a  walk,   dearie  ? 
« I'll  come  afterwards.    It'll  be  too  dark  foi 
the  garden  now,  so  you  had   better  take  your 
paper  and  keep  me  company  till  I  get  through 
the   accounts." 

She  laid  ink  and  pen  on  the  table,  and  brought 
her  husband's  ledger*  from  the   bookcase.     She 
seated  herself,  thinking  how  much  more  cheerful 
the  figures  before  her   were  to-night  than  six 
months  ago.     Among  the  neatly  kept  accounts  she 
forgot  the  worries  of  the  day,  and  now  and  then 
fell  to  dreaming  of  how,  in  the  not  very  distant 
future,  she  would  present  David  with  a  balance- 
sheet  (which  she  would  have  to  explain)  showing 
him  the  reward  of  his  labour,  in  black  and  white. 
"  Donald  Binnie  is  to  get  a  rise  next  Seturday,' 
remark  -1  Mr.  Houston,  settling  himself  in  the 
easy-chair,  and  glancing  admiringly  at  his  wife. 
"  How  much,  Davie  ?  " 
«  Twa  shillin's.    He's  worked  for  it." 
"All    right.    Anything   else?"    asked    Mrs. 
Houston,  making  a  note  in  a  small  book. 

"  I  gi'ed  auld  Angus  five  shillin's  yesterday. 
He  wantit  it  for  his  sister.    She's  vera  badly  the 

noo,  puir  buddy." 
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"  rU  go  and  see  her  to-morrow,  Davie.    But 

you  would  have   been   better  to  have  told  me 

fim    for  Angu,  always  buy,  the  wrong  thing, 

or  Ju,  s.ster.    She',  far  too  old  and  fraU  to 

tinned  salmon  and  cream  cheeses." 

"  But  she  like,  them  better  nor  onythin'  else 
Angu,    teU't   me.      She   like,    ta,ty  things.  ^ 
ken.  .  .  .  But  I'm  aye  daein'  the  wang  fhin^ 
Jess,"  he  muttered  sadly.    «I  ,„d„,  h,%  J^ 
him  the  five  ,hiUin',."  <=  g»  ea 

•  "  ^"'  ^  r  .'''°"''^-  ^«  y°°  'houldn't  have 
given  It  tdl  I  had  the  chance  of  telling  the  p^r 
«.n  what  to  buy.  I,.,  a  pity  he  wonV  let'T 
one  help  to  nur«  hi,  ,i,ter.    Aunt  Wallace  made 

Z^"^'—^  *''  ""'^  ''^  "^  '°°'  "  '° 

"Did  he  no'  tak'  it  to  hi,  ,i,ter  I    im  ha'e 
to.peaktoh.:n.    He',  gey  dour,  i,  Angus." 

I  think  he  took  it  to  hi,  ,i,ter,  Davie,  bat 
the  next  morning  he  brought  it  back  to  Aunt 
^f»«'  »f'fW  W.  sister  wa,  terribly  obW 
b^t  Ae  couldn't  eat  it  to  plea«  the  Kkg.  a2 
you  never  jaw  better  »up.  I  wish  I  codd  i^e 
^«P  hke  Aunt  Wallace.    So.  Davie,  don't^^ 

^o;;L%^virmind^;x.^'.  -^w 
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threc-pound-fifteen  I  got  frae  Maister  Granger 
yesterday.  He  took  aff  five  per  cent,  for 
prompt  payment."  David  got  up,  laid  the  money 
on  the  table,  and  resumed  his  seat. 

"  Prompt  payment  I  **  said  Jess,  laughing,  and 
turning  up  page  139  in  the  ledger.  "The 
account  haf  been  owing  about  fifteen  months. 
Doesn't  Mr.  Granger  keep  a  footman  and  a 
butler  ? " 

"  He  does  that,"  said  David ;  "  an*  a  page 
forbye.' 

"Well,  he  should  try  keeping  a  penny  diary. 
But  I'm  glad  the  account's  paid.  I  was  afraid  it 
was  going  to  be  a  bad  debt.  He's  welcome 
to  the  five  per  cent.  It'll  likely  be  the  only 
thing  he  keeps  that  doesn't  cost  him  anything ! " 

"Ye're  rale  smairt,  Jess,"  her  husband  re- 
marked, smiling.  "  I  daursay,  if  ye  hadna  been 
lukin'  efter  the  boob,  the  accoont  wud  ha'e 
been  staunin'  yet.  I  can  never  ask  thae 
gentry  for  money." 

"  It  seems  to  be  the  only  way  of  getting  it 
from  a  lot  of  them,"  said  Mrs.  Houston,  slowly 
turning  over  the  pages  of  the  ledger.  "  They're 
not  all  like  Sir  Archibald  of  Ardeu,  and  Mr. 
Colman." 

"  That's  true,  lass.  'Ehey^re  gentlemen  though 
they're  gentry." 

"  That's  not  bad,  Davie !  " 
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"  What,  Jejs  ?  » 

;;  Oh,  nothing   .  .  .  WeU,  i,  that  aU  ? '• 

I  ^.  aye  a  pufr  h,„„  ^.  A^i^^'\  T' J"»; 
ye're  jis,  a  great  wumman."  ^~^  *^ 

•' You're  havering,  Davie." 

iikei"ve've'l'Jf:r':";^"P*'^'-<' 
dearie."  ^  "'  *  «""«^  «"7  <>'  'peakin'. 

win!  "  u'  '"'P  "•    ^"th"  spolte  like  Aunt 
Wallace,  but  mother  wouldn't  let  „.  ftfn       ,." 
example.    And  tk.-      l      ,  ""  '""Ow  i^ 

I ?.       '^'^  ""«•  '^ken  I  wa.  in  rfie  office. 

-!iTti"but/rnnV'?^"^'^«^~>^<' 

« D\r^^;fi't"^'"r  ---.^ 

Davie,"  said  Jess,  breaking  it  "  h.. 
put  the  lock  on  Aimt  u/  «      ?    '     '"^^  y^  ^^^ 
«  I rl.!«;  „,  Wallace's coal^ellar door ? " 

I  dean  forgot,'  he  replied  dejectedly. 
.aia«J:ro?cS,/^''^ 

thaU  S;t  7,r'-  ,r  ^'-  that  used  to  it 
oor  meaT  '  ^"'  ^^"^^  *»^«'  ^  Wessin'  on 
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**  But  you  always  ask  a  blessing,  Davie." 

"  Ye  aye  remind  me,  Jess." 

Mrs.  Houston  bit  at  the  end  of  her  penholder 
before  she  replied.  "  You  must  see  about  the 
lock  to-morrow." 

"  Ay ;  ril  see  aboot  it."  David  got  up  from 
his  chair  and  came  close  to  her.  "  Jess,  Jess !  " 
he  cried.     "  Are  ye  ever  sorry  ye  mairrit  me  ? " 

"  Davie ! " 

"But  Pm  askin'  ye.  I'm  aye  daein'  things 
that  vex  an'  displease  ye.  Ye  ken  that  fine.  But 
I'm  askin' if  ye're  even  sorry  ye  mairrit  me."  He 
laid  his  big  hand  on  her  shoulder,  and  bent  down, 
trying  to  look  into  her  face.  "  Jess,  are  ye  ever 
sorry  ? " 

"  Davie,  dear !  "  was  all  she  could  say. 

«  But  tell  me— tell  me !  For  God's  sake  tell 
me!" 

Somehow  she  did  not  answer  him  at  once. 

He  dropped  on  his  knees  beside  her,  and  his 
arm  slipped  down  to  her  waist. 

"  Jess,  ma  dear,"  he  whispered,  "  if  I  ever  hurt 
ye— if  I  ever  hurt  ye  in  the  least  wee  thing, 
forgi'e  me!— for  I  didna  mean  it.  I  didna 
mean  it,  lass." 

"  Don't  Davie  !  "  she  sobbed. 

"  But  ye  ken  what  I  mean.  Oh,  Jess,  tell  me, 
are  ye  ever  sorry  ye  mairrit  me  f  " 

She     found     her     voice.    "  Never — ^ncver— 
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«^/"  .he  cried,  and  her  arm,  went  round  hi. 

The  bell  rang  violently,  and  there  wa,  a  „v,« 
hammering  at  the  cottage  door  ^ 

They  haitened  from  the  parlour  together 
ch"png  to  each  other  in  the  moment  of Sed 
happmess  and  apprehension.  rangiea 

A  smaU  boy  stood  in  the  porch,  hi,  face  oer- 
spmng.  hu  breath  panting.  ^ 

"  The  .hop's  on  fire."  he  spluttered. 
What  shop  ?  " 

he  djsappeared  in  the  darkne™:  ^^ 

"  Davie ! » 

"  Jess ! » 

coZ'r^r'""''''!'^-    I'"' 8ot  » -h^wl.    Of 
course,  i  m  coming  with  you." 

"J'^iX'Tth^V""*^'  -•'  """"^  *^« 

.11      k     '^^P^'f  o^  ^^«  fire— not  so  huge  after 

"  2^  J">."  gajped  David. 

Never  mind,  dear,"  panted  Jea. 
They  wer«  running  through  a  dark  avenn, 
wh«  a  figure  seemed  to  comf  mto  SJg^M^ 
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**  Angus !  *•  cried  husband  and  wife  at  once. 
The  old  man  clutched  David's  knees.  "  I 
yer    fayther    faithful,"    he    cried.     "  I 


served 

served  him  faithful !  An*  Pve  served  his  son,  Fve 

served        ** 

"Angus,  man!  What  are  ye  cooryin*  there 
for  ? "  cried  David.  He  caught  the  poor  soul 
by  one  arm,  while  Jess  caught  him  by  the  other, 
and  the  twain  dragged  him  to  his  feet.  "  What 
is  it,  Angus  ?  " 

"  I  served  yer  fayther,  an'  I've  served  his  son 
as  weel  as  ma  auld  age  wud  let  me.  Ay; 
I've  served 


)» 


"  What  am  I  to  dae  wi'  him,  Jess  ?  *'  whispered 
Houston  hoarsely.    "  He's  seen  the  fire,  an' " 

"The  fire,  the  fire!"  wailed  Angus.  "It 
was  masel'  done  that.  I  gaed  to  sleep,  an' 
Maister  Ogilvy  had  gi'ed  me  a  bit  tobacco, 
an* — oh,  maister,  maister,  I  served  yer  fayther, 
an*  I've  served  his- 


it 


"Davie,"  said  Jess,  "you  run  on,  and  I'll 
follow  you.  Run  on,  and  see  if  you  can  do  any- 
thing." 

"  WuU  ye  be  safe,  wife  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes !    I'll  be  after  you  in  no  time.** 

Houston  ran  off,  and  his  wife  turned  to  the 
old  man  who  was  clinging  to  her  hand. 

"  Oh,  Mistress  Houston,"  he  began,  "  I  served 

his  fayther  faithful,  an'  I  served " 
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A  LITTLE  WARMTH  AND  A  BLAZE 

"  Would  jrou  icrve  me,  Angus  f  *•  the  uked 
quietly,  her  free  hand  on  her  heart. 

"  Serve  you^  Mistress  ?  "  It  meant  more  than 
a  great  oath. 

"WeU,  Angus,"  she  said  steadily,  "you'll 
serve  me— and  David  too— very  wcU,  if  you'll 
try  to  forget  about  the  fire  at  the  shop,  and  go 
along  and  attend  to  the  fire  at  Hazel  Cottage.  .  .  . 
No,  no  !  the  cottage  isn't  on  fire.  I  meant  the 
kitchen  fire.  You'll  find  the  door  open.  Look 
after  the  fire— the  kitchen  fire — and  have  the 
kettle  ready  to  the  boil.  D'you  understand, 
Angus  ? " 

"  Ay,  Mistress." 

"  And  you  won't  leave  the  cottage  till  we  get 
back  ? " 

"  Na,  na  !  " 

"  What  about  your  sister  ?  " 

"  She's  slecpin'  king  syne.  But  oh.  Mistress, 
d'ye  think  he'll  pit  me  awa'  ?  I've  served  his 
fayther,  an " 

"No,  Angus.  David  won't  put  you  away, 
whatever  happens.  Now,  go  to  the  cottage.  I'm 
depending  on  you." 

Old  Angus  did  a  strange  thing.  He  kissed  her 
hand  before  he  let  it  go. 


A  joiner's  shop,  especiaUy  if  it  be  twenty  miles 
from  a  fire  station,  makes  a  merry  blaze,  but  a 
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•hort  one.  Fortunatelx,  the  wind  blew  kindly, 
and  David  Houston's  wood-yard  escaped.  Other- 
wise it  was  ruin,  and  blackest  of  black  ruin. 

Before  midnight  all  was  over,  but  it  was  after 
one  in  the  morning  when  David  and  Jess  walked 
slowly  home  together  through  the  calm,  sweet 
air.  For  half  the  distance  they  walked  in  silence, 
the  woman  gripping  her  husband's  arm,  for  he 
was  dead  beat  with  much  exertion.  His  face  and 
hands  were  filthy  with  soot  and  charred  wood. 

He  heaved  a  great  sigh.  "Jess,  lass,  yc'll 
be  sorry  ye  mairrit  nve  noo.  We've  next  to 
naethin'  left.'' 

"  No,  I'm  no^  sorry,  Davie  lad." 

"But  I  deserve  it,'*  he  groaned.  "I  clean 
forgot  to  pey  ma  insurance  twa-three  weeb  syne. 
Oh,  Jess,  ye've  a  stupit,  stupit  man  !  " 

"It's  me  that's  stupid!"  she  exclaimed. 
"  Oh,  Davie,  you've  been  suffering  all  this  time 
about  the  insurance,  and  I  forgot  to  tell  you  I 
paid  it  a  fortnight  ago." 
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**  PROFIT  AND  LOSwS  » 

UT  I  can  carry  it  eaMJy,  *  sa-a  \;rs. 
Houston,     referring    to    ti.'^    .muii 
order  she  had  just  giv,-r<  ffie  ^  ocer. 
"Na,  na,"   returned  Mr   VVil-v 
firmly,  «  PU  send  it  wi'   the  utmaisi  j  I  ..urc 
That  laddie  o*  mines  is  jist  eatin*  his  heid  aff, 
as  it  were,  for  want  o'  somethin'  to  dae.    Ye  see,"' 
continued  the  grocer,  who  had  been  longing  il 
the  afternoon  for  some  one  to  talk  to,  "ye  see 
Mistress  Houston,  it's  no'  as  if  it  was  the  sim- 
mer, when  things  is  kin'  o'  brisk— no'  as  brisk  as 
they  micht  be— but  jist  kin'  o'  brisk— an'  the 
laddie   cairryin'    messages    near   a'   day   to   the 
veesitors,  an'  whiles  near  rin  aff  his  twa  feet  tryin' 
for  to  obleege  folk  that  forget  what  they're  needin' 
tiU  the  last  meenit,  an'  are  ower  prood  to  cairiy  a 
paired,  unless  maybe  yin  containin'  jools  or  scent 
or   some   ithcr   vanity.    'Deed,    ay!    It's    fair 
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monstcrous  the  wcy  lomc  folk  come  (Lncm»  into 
the  ihop,  ji8t  as  if  their  internal  organs-excuse 
me  mentionin'  sic  things,  Mistress  HoustonHwt 
tf  If  the  organs  I  refer  to  had  suddently  rc- 
mindit  thcm-expectin»  me  to  send  proye«ions 
to  e;^«7  pmt  o»  the  compass  as  quick  as  ye  can 
•ay  '  Jack  Robison' ! '»  ^ 

t^  de^^    J^»  remarked,  smiling,  and  preparing 

"I  doot  ma  temper's  no'  aye  that  guid.  Some 
o  the  messages  is  hardly  worth  cairryin',  an'  it's 
suffeecient  to  mak'  an  or'nar'  buddy  like  masel' 
bUe  to  be  commandit,   for  example,  to  send 

m  O0t  iiUy,  to  a  leddy  that  gets  next  to  naethin' 
fraemeasarule." 

"What    a    sin!"    exclaimed    Mn.    Houston 
lympathetically. 

*l"l^TH  ^T^  Houston,  I  whiles  tiy  to 
think  o  Job  bem'  a  grocer,  but,  efter  a',  it's 
maybe  jist  as  weel  for  him  he  wasna.  I  doot 
he  wud  ha'e  fleed  up  as  I  did,  though  I  tried  no' 
to  show  It,  when  a  leddy  cam'  in  yin  mornin'  in 
JvUy  an  ordered  an  unce  o'  peppercorns  to  be 
sent  hauf-a-mile  m  a  hurry  because  her  cook 
was  waittn'  on  them,  an'  she  wasna  gaun  stracht 
hame.  She  wasna  i  vera  guid  customer,  but  I 
tell  t  her  at  mce  as  possible  I  wu  rale  sony  I 
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Had  nacbody  to  send  wi*  her  esteemed  order.  I 
said  'esteemed*  sarcastic-like.  ye  ken.  But  she 
turned  on  me  as  if  she  was  a  doochess  an»  me  a 

^'   °.,  T  i*/°\'P^'"  ""  *"*  exceedin*  offensive 
V  ice  If  I  didna  keep  a  boy.    I  was  that  angry  I 
didna  care  if  she  never  darkened  ma  door  again, 
an'  I  tell»t  her  I  did  keep  a  boy,  but  he  was  jin 
a  human  ym  wi'  twa  airms  an*  twa  legs,  an»  no» 
a  new  patent  f!cein'  machine  fit  to  cover  twa- 
three  hunner  nule  an  »oor  an*  deliver  messages 
afore  they  was  richt  oot  the  customers*  mooths. 
An  she  smUed  gty  soor-like,  an'  said  I  sud  keep 
mair  nor  the  yin  boy.    I  was  gaun  to  gi*e  her  a 
reply  to  that,  but  jist  then  the  laddie  cam*  in: 
and  thinkin*  it  better  no*  to  create  a  scene,  as  it 
were    I  sent  him  alang  wi*   the   peppercorns.*' 
^^  That  was  good  of  you,  Mr.  Ogilvy.** 
"  Ay ;  an'  I  got  a  rich  an'  braw  reward !    She 
•cnt  them  back  the  next  day,  because  they  was 
black  an   she  wantit  white.    It's  as  true  as  I'm 
here.  Mistress  Houston !  " 

Jess  tried  not  to  laugh,  and  murmured  some- 
thmg  sympathetic.  «  Well,  Mr.  OgUvy,  I  must 
be  gomg  Thanks  for  .ending  the  things; 
there's  no  hurry  for  them." 

"I'll  send  them  inside  the  'oor.    The  laddie's 

at  his  tea  the  noo,  but  he'll  no-  be  lang,"  said  the 

grocer   who  did  not  want  her  to  go  just  then. 

Ye  U  be  gey  prood  o'  David's  new  pUce,"  he 
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remarked  :  « I  never  seen  a  finer  jiner^s  shop.  I 
wa.  through  it  wi»  David  the  ither  day,  an' was 
tcllrn  him  It  was  jist  like  a  palace  efter  the  auld 
place.  My  I  it  was  unco  clever  o»  yc  to  mind 
aboot  the  insurance,  Mistress  Houston,"  he 
went  on  with  admiration  in  his  voice.  «  David 
tell't  me  aboot  it." 

^^«  Did  he?"    said    Jess,    looking    and  feeling 

"Ay;  he  tell»t  me.  Ye're  no'  vexed  at  me 
kenmn ,  are  ye.  Mistress  Houston  ?  » 

"  No,  no.  But  there's  no  need  to  say  anything 
about  It  to  anybody  else."  ^      ^       6 

"  I  wudna  dac  that-nae  fears !    I'm  as  secret 
as  a-t-tinned  tongue,"  returned  the  grocer, 
finding  a  sudden  inspiration  on  his  counter     "  I 
am  ^t    Mistress  Houston.      An'  I  ken    fine 
David  teU't  me  aboot   it  in  the  fullneM  o'  his 
hm,  for  he  said,  <U  it  hadna  been  for  ma  wife, 
Qgilvy,  I  wud  be  a  ruined  man  this  day.'    That 
was  when  he  was  lettin'  me  see  the  new'premises 
•o  to  speak.    An'  he  was  tellin'  me  hoo  dacent 
a  his^  big  customers  ha'e  been  in  lettin'  the  jobs 
staun   till  he  was  in  a  poseetion  for  to  attend  to 
them ;  an'  when  I  teU't  him  it  was  jist  because 
they  kcnt  when  they  had  a  guid  man,  he  turned 
on  me  gty  quick,  an'  said,  *  It's  the  wife  that 
brocht  a'  the  luck  ! '  An'  I  believe  he  wasna  faur 
wrang,  Mistress  Houston  1  ** 
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"  I  n»J»t  really  go,  Mr.  ObIw  "  th,  »«.. 
vvoman  said,  flushing.  ^'  ^""8 

wiule^hep^rKia-^rS  — «.. 
mind  noo  that  nu  att»^J°  *^*  '^*-    »«  ^ 

J'^At-'J^lK'^P'""-    The  1-.  boat  the 

i~t„,t«ti^''at:/^r£2-o-.«ei.. 

»»d«ll,  U.inJhi.Z.fon'rtlu^-kVS' 
bndge  Muttge..  and  then  drawinif  it  »^     ^J 

"•Wer^.t"""^""*'" 

well,  good-bye  juit  now,  Mr.  Orilw  ••  ..ij 

continued  *  ""  «^  fi^-l  <">  the  .auMge,,  he 

-h.te.-;^,x;srorh"i:-; 
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thoi^htful  fashion,  while  Jess  felt  both  irritated 
and  amused.  "  What  was  it  I  was  gaun  to  say  ?  " 
he  repeated.    "  I  doot  Pm  lossin*  ma  mem'ry." 

"Was  it  anything  about  Mrs.  Wallace?" 
asked  Jess,  unable  to  resist  putting  the  question. 

"  Weel,"  returned  Mr.  Ogilvy,  who  had  now 
reached  what  might  be  described  as  a  twit- 
tering condition,  "  weel.  Mistress  Houston,  I — 
I  wudna  say  it  wasna.  In  fac*,  I  micht  venture 
to  say  it — it  was  a  boot  your  highly  respectit 
aunt.  Ay.  I  wud  be  tellin*  ye  an  untruth  if  I 
said  it  wasna."  Herf  he  paused,  transferred 
his  gaze  from  the  sausages  to  his  boots,  and, 
heaving  a  soft  sigh,  passed  his  hand  across  his 
forehead. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Ogilvy  ?  "  Mrs.  Houston  murmured 
encouragingly. 

"  Whaur  was  I  ? "  helplessly  inquired  the 
grocer.  "  Oh,  ay.  I  was  speakin*  aboot  your 
aunt,  as  it  were.    Was  I  no*  ?  " 

**  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Houston  again,  beginning 
to  wish  she  had  not  waited. 

"  I — I  hope,  Mistress  Houston,  ye  ha*e  nae 
objection  to  ma  speakin*  aboot  yer  highly  respectit 
aunt  ? " 

**  So  long  as  you  don't  say  nasty  things  about 
her,"  replied  Jess,  as  lightly  as  possible. 

"  Aw,  Mistress  Houston  !  "  exclaimed  the 
grocer,    "  ye  ken  fine  I  wudna  dae  that.     The 
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The    young  Sl„^*"u"J"  '^'P'''  '"'  ''™'v. 
opsn  door      *  '"  '""""^  °«   "^°»«h   the 

"An    eiceedin'    admire -able     nairtv"     iw 
Oplvy  repeated  almost  to  himLlf  ^^^17'  .       J 
intosaence.  ™mselj,  and  relapsed 

to-morro^  mSi  rS  I'-Mki'  ',!1  "'  '" 
into  the  ri.op  on  hfr  wavfrom  ,fc  ^^  "^  ~'"'"« 

"Na.  Sh^e'll,^'d«rt  I^'V:^'"" 
needin-  onythin-.  She  «^.  e«ra  '^"■'"'' 
y^rd^y,  an>  I  wa,  i^"" /TT"' 
what    that  forebodi,    „o  "w   avlr    »•    h? 

KSeS.J°°'-'--'^^^"- 

Mi.tr:  Hju'ston".^::::,^"^  "'^'^'^ '°  ^'• 

•«rmea,  Jew  interposed,  saying : 
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"  But  oh,  Mr.  OgUvy,  if  it's  anything  particu- 
lar, I  really  think  you  should  say  it  yourself." 

"I  canna,  I  canna !  "  he  asserted  gloomily. 
"But  rU  tell  ye  aboot  it,  Mistress  Houston, 
for  I  ken  ye're  rale  discreet,  and  then  ye  can 
decide  if  ye*ll  tell  yer  highly  respectit  aunt  for 


me. 


"  No,  no  !  You  mustn't  tell  me,  Mr.  Ogilvy," 
cried  Jess,  flushing.  "  I  m  sure  it's  none  of  my 
business." 

"  I    ye  please " 

"  Oh,  no !  I  must  go  now.  David  will  be 
wondering  what's  keeping  me.  I  was  to  call  at  the 
shop  for  him.    Good " 

"  Bide  a  wee,  bide  a  wee,"  he  Implored.  "  Ye 
see,  it  wasna  till  I  got  the  quarter's  accoont  frae 
the  merchant,"  he  said  rapidly,  "that  I  fun' 
oot  that  I  had  beei.  chairgin'  her,  for  weeb  an' 
weeb,  a  penny  a  pun  ower  muckle  for  her  ham." 

"  Her  what  ?  " 

"  Her  ham.  She's  t  it  boy  for  ham,  yer  aunt ! 
Michty  me !  What  an  I  sayin'  ?  I'm  shair  I 
didna  mean  onythin'  disrespectfu'.  I  merely 
wantit  to  gar  ye  perceive  that,  conseederin'  the 
quantity  o'  ham  she  conshumes,  a  penny  a  pun' 
mak's  a  difference  in  time.  .  .  .  That's  a  bad 
hoast  ye've  gotten.  Mistress  Houston.  I'll  ha'e 
to  gi'e  ye  a  wheen  jujubes." 

"I'm  all  right  now,   thank  you,"  said  Jess, 
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'»»"»  me    to  explain  7^   '^^     """"   *""'  ^O" 
j^  J  „  «plam    to  my    aunt    about   the 

;;ji»ttW.ifyepIea«.'' 

wri;!"'^;.^'""^''"^"-"'  she 

"  Wull  she  no' t    I  doot  if     r    • 
m»taf  in  her  pass-book    ;,  ^"'*  """^'  » 

pit  me  wrangil   h^,T"  ""  »  "^  Wot  that 

I  was  addin' it  up  anS  it  J"  "  "'P*"  '^'''" 
I  "n  teU  ye  .he  was  i,  „?'  ""  '  P^-X-^"' 
•ma'.    I'm  feart  Z  ^^^^    °°*'  """^  '  Wt  gey 

"   it   were.    It   ^^  S  ,  '' J'f*  °'  '^"♦^ 
"Wa.   .1,-  ".  J  *   ternble!" 

•hair',  I'm  here  I  h  J  T'"*^*-  ^a !  A. 
wken  she  t 'dune'",:;.  te''""\°'''-'k 
ye  ^ee,  Mistres.  Houston,  ma  .Ihief  oK""''": 
ashn'  ye  to— to  break  it  J-,?  """J"'  o' 

»  that  I-I  dinna  S„  \^J',r '° '1-^k.  '- 
•econd  time.  Na.  it's  n!^  'f '  '**'  »  *"'*  « 
corrected  Mr.  SA  ,^^"^1''  *''"  """".•' 
W.  forehead.     ^^'         "^"^  ''''»^«  out  on 

;;i^thi^  I  know  what  you  mean." 
..  v„    ^*  '     he  exclaimed  eagerly 
You  mean  that  ynaV  ^fJY^' 

y  M  re  afraid  you  might 
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angry  younelf  if  my  aunt  laid  much,  and  perkapa 
quarrel  with  her.    Is  that  it  ?  " 

"N— na.  I  wudna  get  angry.  .  .  .  Na. 
That*«  no*  ma  feelin',  thenk  ye  kindly  a*  the  same. 
Ma  feelin'  is  somethin'  mair — aw!  hoo  can  I 
describe  it  ?  Eh— somethin'  mair  saft-like." 
With  this  Mr.  Ogilvygrew  so  red  in  the  face  that 
Jess  knew  her  suspicions  were  only  too  well 
founded. 

"  ril  tell  my  aunt  about  the  ham,"  she  said 
from  the  doorway.  ".\nd  Vm  sure  you  don't 
need  to  bother  about  that,  Mr.  Ogilvy." 

"  Thenk  ye,  thenk  ye,"  he  murmured.  "  Wud 
ye  mention,  think  ye,  that  ma  feelin'  is— a— kin' 
o'  laft-Uke  ? " 

But  with  a  hasty  good-bye  Jess  fled,  and  it 
cannot  be  definitely  stated  that  she  heard  his 
last  sentence. 

"  Samuel  Ogilvy,"  said  the  grocer  bitterly  to 
himself,  "There's  mair  nor  yer  feelin'  saft- 
like!" 


Mrs.  Houston  pushed  open  the  door  of  the 
workshop  and  entered  with  the  regretful  feeling 
of  having  neglected  her  husband  in  a  most  un* 
wifely  fashion. 

"It's  rersel'!"  cried  the  joiner  cheerfully, 
sliding  off  a  bench,  upon  which  lay  an  unfinished 
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ptnel,  and  folding  up  the  last  number  oi  fbi 
Gtirdtnif^s  CbramcU. 

**  Vm  lorry  Pvc  kq)t  yon  wilting,  DiviC  Ae 
Mid,  nodding  and  imiling  to  old  Angus,  who, 
iftcr  reipcctfully  returning  the  lalutation,  seized 
•  Urge  plane  and  proceeded  to  trim  a  piece  of 
board  that  lay  handy,  as  if  he  had  been  engaged 
upon  it  all  afternoon. 

"Och,  ye  didna  keep  m  waitin',"  replied 
Davie  as  he  placed  the  paper  in  his  pocket.  "  I 
hope  ye  didna  hurry  for  me,  Jess  ? " 

"Of  course  I  didn't  hurry,"  she  returned, 
naturally  a  little  irritated.  "  But  I'm  kter  than 
I  said  I  would  be." 

"  Are  ye  ?  'Deed,  I  thocht  it  was  an  'oor 
earlier  onywey,"  said  David  easily,  consulting  his 
old  silver  watch.  "  But  I'm  ready  for  ye,"  he 
added,  flinging  his  apron  on  the  bench  and  fWing 
his  jacket  from  a  peg  in  the  wall. 

"  There's  no  hurry,"  said  Jess,  the  least  thing 
coldly.  *•  I  can  wait  until  you  finish  the  work 
you  were  at  when  I  came  in.** 

"  Oh,  I  was  jist  takin'  a  ked[  at  the  Cbronule, 
There's  a  fine  bit  o'  writin'  aboot ** 

"  What's  that  under  your  apron,  David  ? " 

"That?  Oh,  there's  nae  huny  for  that. 
It'll  dae  fine  the  mom." 

"But  you're  going  to  Mr.  Donaldson's  at 
Corriemore  to-morrow.*^' 
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"  So  I  am.  Weel,  it'll  dae  fine  the  next  day. 
We'll  awa'  ha  me  noo." 

"  How  long  would  it  take  you  to  finish  that 
bit  ?  "  she  asked,  indicating  the  panel. 

"  No'  abin  ten  meenits." 

"  Well,  do  it  now,  David,  and  I'll  wait." 

"  Na,  na.  I'm  wantin'  ma  tea,  an'  so  are  you, 
lass.  I'll  leave  word  for  Binnie  to  feenish  it  first 
thing  i'  the  mornin'."  He  was  on  the  point  of 
telling  old  Angus  to  tell  Donald  Binnie,  when 
Mrs.  Houston  prevented  him. 

"Do  it  yourself,  Divid,"  she  said  firmly. 
"  What's  the  use  of  leaving  over  a  ten  minutes' 
job  ?  " 

"  Weel,"  he  said  good-naturedly,  hanging  up 
his  coat,  and  throwing  aside  the  apron,  "  when  I 
come  to  think  o'  't,  I  believe  ye're  richt— richt 
as  usual."  And  smiling  at  his  wife,  who  had  seated 
herself  on  a  stool  not  far  from  him,  he  selected 
a  sheet  of  sandpaper  and  fell  to  work. 

Old  Angus,  with  an  effort  that  racked  his  frame, 
succeeded  in  suppressing  a  chuckle,  and,  winking 
violently,  went  on  with  his  planing,  muttering  to 
himself, "  She  kens  the  wey  !  She  kens  the  wey  !  " 
over  and  over  again. 

Within  the  time  he  had  mentioned  David 
blew  the  last  cloud  of  soft  dust  from  the  panel, 
and  smiled  again  at  his  wite,  receiving  a  smile 
in  response. 
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,_  "Angus,"  he  called,  as  he  donned  his  jacket, 
^^ye^^can  gang  noo.    What's  that  ye're  workin' 

twl^/  °"  T  ^"^  ''°'""  ^''  t°°'.  ""ed  for 

oTed'atT"'''    T    '■'    ''"'^'*"'='    -'»    'hen 
ooked  at  h:s  employer.     "  I_I  Joot  I've  dune 

the-wrang  th.ng,"   he  stammered,  holding  up 

Houston's  face  clouded,  and  his  lips  tightened 
for  M  instant.    "Man,  ye  sudna  U'e—-"  he 

thinf-'^'^K    '"^^'^"f   ^''''    "''°"'*   ''y   any- 
thing.     She  rose  and  crossed  the  floor  to  where 

^S'Jt  T^^S'r^'""^  P'*^°"^'y  «  *h«  fine 
wood  he  had  spoilt,  for  his  sight  was  faUing  him, 

thtk"'°lf  T^'^'  ^P^^'="^>^^-  "Angus," 
she  said  brightly,  "that's  just  what  I'm  wanting  f;r 
a  shelf  in  the  kitchen.    Just  the  very  thing. 

i^:^'-''  '  "  '''  -'-''  '°°««/at  he; 

"But  the  wudd's  faur  ower  guid  for  a " 

David  was  trjang  to  say  when  he  was  checked  by 
a  second  "  Isn't  it,  Davie  f  "  ^ 

"Ay,"  he  replied,  lamely.  Then  perceiving 
what  w^  required  of  him,  he  called  to  the  old 
man,  Ay,  Angus ;  it's  jist  what  Mistress  Hous- 
ton was  wantin'.  It's  maybe  a  wee  thing  to  the 
kng  s,de,  but  ye  can  tak'  twa-three  inches  aff 
It  the  morn." 
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"  But  I've  dune  the  wrang  thing,"  murmured 
Angus  dejectedly. 

"  Pm  glad  you  have,  Angus,"  said  Mrs.  Hous- 
ton cheerily,  "because  now  Pll  get  my  shelf 
sooner  than  I  expected.  Now,  away  and  get  your 
tea." 

The  old  man,  with  a  low-spoken  good-night, 
left  the  workshop,  but  ere  he  closed  the  door 
behind  him  he  looked  back  at  Jess  with  a  bene- 
diction in  his  eyes,  and  all  the  way  home  he 
kept  saying  to  himself  "  She  kens  the  wey,  she 
kens  the  wey  !  "  \ 

With  her  hand  Jess  was  brushing  some  powdery 
wood  from  David's  waistcoat  when  he  softly 
exclaimed,  not  without  difficulty — 

"  Ye're  an  awfu'  nice  wumman,  Jess !  " 

"  I  like  to  see  you  tidy,  Davie." 

"I  didna  mean  that.  I  meant  the  wey  ye 
saved  Angus,  for  I  was  ^cy  wild  at  him  for  spilin' 
that  bit  wudd.  If  ye  hadna  been  here,  I  doot 
I  wud  ha'e  lost  ma  temper.  The  wudd  was  a 
spaycial  bit  for  young  Maister  Cochrane,  him 
that's  aye  workin'  at  models— an'  I'll  ha'e  to 
send  to  the  toon  to  replace  it." 
I'm  sorry  for  that,  Davie." 
Weel,  weel,  dearie,  I'm  gled  ye  kep'  me  frae 
lossin'  ma  temper.  But  whiles  I  dinna  ken  what 
to  dae  wi'  Angus.  He's  been  nae  use  since  the 
fire,  an'  he's  been  less  since  his  sister  dee'd.     I 
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wantit  to  gl>^  him  a  Idn'  o'  pension,  as  ye  ken, 
Jess,  but  I  seen  he  wud  be  offendit.  He  said 
iie  wud  never  eat  the  breid  o'  idleness  as  lani? 
as  he  was  leevin',  puir  man-an'  I  hadna  the 

hert  to  pit  him  awa*." 
"  ^ut  he  was  working  when  I  came  in,"  said 

Jess    flicking  some   specks    of    dust    from    her 

husband's  jacket  collar. 
"Aw,  he  aye  stairts  to  work  when  you  or  yer 

aunt  comes  into  the  shop-for,  ye  see,  he  winna 

iet  ye  think  he's  dune-but  he  usually  does  the 

"  So  it  is,  Davie.     But  can't  you  give  him  his 
own  work  to  do  ?  " 

"Ay.  But  he  forgets,  an'  turns  sleepy-like,  an' 
forbye  that,  he  doesna  see  vera  weel.  We  maun  jist 
thole  wi  his  weys,  an'  dae  the  best  we  can  for  him 
and  I  maun  keep  ma  temper  wi'  him,  for,  to  tell 
ye  the  truth,  ma  dear,  I  wudna  like  to  see  the 
shop  wantin'  him.    Weel,  we'U  gang  noo." 

"  But,"  said  Jess,  when  they  had  started  on  the 
way  home,  "how  would  it  do  to  put  him  to 
work  in  the  garden  ? "  She  half  smUed,  unable  to 
keep  from  thinking  that  the  suggestion  was  a 
bnUiant  one. 

"  Na,  na  !  "  came  the  decided  reply.  «  The 
gairden's  been  neglectit  enough  this  while  back 
wi  oot  pittin'  a  man  on  to  it  that  wud  spile  it— 
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ruin    it— a'thegither.     I    suppose    ye    was    jist 
jokin',  Jess  ?  " 

"  Well,  perhaps  I  was,"  she  replied,  trying  not 
to  look  disappointed. 

"  I  thocht  that.  For  if  Angus  had  been  ony 
guid  at  the  gairdenin',  I  wud  ha'e  had  him  at  it 
lang  ^  lie.  It's  a  perfec'  hcrtbreak  to  think  o*  the 
state  the  place  has  been  in  since  the  spring." 

"  Never  mind,  Davie.  You  had  a  hard  fight, 
and  you  got  the  best  of  it,  and  everybody's  proud 
of  you,"  said  his  wife  warmly.  "  I  know  how 
hard  it  has  been  for  you."  * 

"  Tits !  It  wasna  as  bad  as  a*  that.  An'  I'm 
shair  I  wud  never  ha'e  been  whaur  I  am  if  it 
hadna  been  for  yersel',  ma  dear.  It's  a  peety 
aboot  the  gairden,  but  I'd  shinner  see  it  like  a 
midden,  plantit  wi'  auld  tin  cans  an'  broken  gless, 
nor  let  Angus  try  his  haun  at  it.  Guidsake,  Jess, 
the  puir  body  doesna  ken  the  difference  atween 
a  dahlia  an'  a  dandelion,  an'  I  doot  if  he  would 
ken  a  crocus  bulb  frae  a  Spanish  ingin !  Ye  see, 
he  never  had  a  fancy  for  gairdenin'." 

"  I've  heard  him  talking  about  your  flowers," 
Jess  remarked. 

"  Oh,  ay,  he'll  talk  aboot  onythin'  he  thinks 
'11  please  ye,  lass.  But  maybe  he  was  wrang  when 
he  thocht  talkin'  aboot  ma  flooers  wud  please  ye," 
said  David,  with  a  sly  glance  at  his  wife. 

"  Davie  !  "  she  cried  reproachfully. 
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"  D'ye  ken,  I  whiles  think  ye  like  the  gairden 
better  the  wey  it  is  noo  nor  the  wey  it  was  a 
twaP-month  syne.    Eh,  Jess  ?  " 

"  Now  you're  havering  !  " 

"  But  ye  like  me  better  in  the  shop  or  at  a  job 
nor  in  the  gairden,"  he  persisted. 

"  I  like  you  anywhere,  lad,"  she  replied  sweetly, 
but  evasively. 

"  Hoo  d'ye  mean  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  going  to  explain— if  you  can't 
understand.  See!  there's  Mr.  Ogilvy  waving 
to  you." 

They  returned  the  salute  of  the  grocer,  who 
stood  in  his  door.  "Myl  but  they're  the  twa 
happy  yins !  "  he  sighed,  as  he  watched  them 
along  the  road. 

"  Poor  Mr.  Ogilvy,"  murmured  Mrs.  Houston 
gently. 

"  What's  wrang  wi'  him  ?  "  asked  her  husband. 

"  I  doubt  he's  very  bad,  Davie,"  she  answered, 
smiling  faintly.  "He  wants  to  marrv  Aunt 
Wallace."  ^ 

"  Has  he  no'  gotten  ower  that  yet  ?  I  thocht 
her  tongue  had  cured  him  lang  syne." 

"  I'm  afraid  it  hasn't— but  you're  not  to  speak 
about  aunt  like  that." 

"  Och,  we  a'  ken  she's  got  a  ^ty  shairp  tongue, 
Jess.  I'm  no  sayin'  onythin'  aboot  her  hert, 
mind !  "  he  added  seriously.    Then  he  laughed* 
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and  inquired,  "  D*ye  ken  why  he  wants  to  mairry 
yer  aunt,  ma  dear  ?  " 

"  He's  in  love  with  her,  of  coune." 

"  That's  a  sma'  bit  o'  the  reason.  He  wants 
to  mairry  her  to  get  bein*  yer  uncle  !  Ay,  that's 
it  I "  After  which  statement  David  looked 
pleased  with  himself. 

"  Don't  be  stupid !  "  retorted  Mrs.  Houston 
with  affected  sternness. 

"  It's  a  fac',  though.  He's  got  an  awfu'  high 
opeenion  o'  yersel'.  D'ye  ken  what  he  said  to 
me  the  ither  day  ?  " 

"  No  ;  and  I  don't  want  to  know." 

«  He  said " 


« 


Be  quiet !  " 

"Aweel,  I'll  tell  ye  anither  time  when  ye're 
no'  expectin'  it,"  said  David,  smiling  teasingly. 
"  But  hoo  d'ye  think  he's  gettin'  on  wi'  his 
coortin'  ?  " 

Jess  shook  her  head.  "  He  doesn't  seem  extra 
happy  just  now." 

"  Maybe  he's  worrit  aboot  trade." 

"  He  doesn't  complain  about  trade  now  so 
much  as  he  used  to." 

"  That's  a  bad  sign,"  observed  David,  thought- 
fully. 

"  At  least,  he  complains  more  about  his  cus- 
tomers." 

"  Mphm.    He'll  be  turnin'  his  thochts  frae 
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business  to — tn  "  tl  •  • 
«*  -  J  i^'—  1  he  joiner  stuck  for  wan* 
of  a  word  to  «prea  himse  f.  "  But  it'raTd 
"gn  onywty."  he  continued.  "  I  „  „d  '  Jen  f 
used  to  turn  frae  ma  warlc  on  ./  """""hen  I 
Jew  »  "  »ccoont  o'  yersel', 

ma,er  '  If  r  k'^J'"^  '°!'"'>'-    "^  "ame  it  on 

..  ^^'^''  !»<1  •' "  ''>«=  "'d  i"  »«pri,e.  "^ 

tae  ..\""y^^  *'>'  8>W«in'  has  been  to  blame 
tae,     he  went  on.     "  I've  rl.><,i..   »l       ""inc 

lately.    But  ye  ken  I«,  J^>  **"  "''^" 

to  me  »         '^        '  -^  "'  " '  *  S'*"  temptation 

fX  "  ""^'"""'•"  ^'  '"•'^''l  —  cheer." 
"But   you'll    get    time    for    your    ».r^-  • 

soon  again,  Dayie,"  she  said.  ^  g'^demng 
"  We'll  see,  we'll  see." 

l-s?^shtid^J'::;::f''=San.a^dstopp«l. 

best^Smrerhr::??"-    "^''-*''' 

^^er  iiad,  an   I  envy  naebody," 
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he  exclaimed.  **Thc  fire  was,  maybe,  a  guid 
thing.  It  was  a  guid  thing  because  o*  yersel*, 
ma  dear." 

"  But,  Davie,"  she  said,  breaking  a  \o\y  silence, 
"supposing  the  shop  hadn't  been  insured " 

"  I  wud  ha*e  been  dune  for.  Fine  I  ken 
that ! " 

"  But  wait  a  minute.  Supposing  the  shop 
hadn't  been  insured,  and  supposing  you  hadn't 
been  married — what  would  you  have  done  ?  " 

"  That's  a  question  !  "  he  said,  smiling. 

"  Would  you  have  become  a  gardener  ?  " 

"  Ye  mean  a  gairdener  to  some  gentleman  ? " 
he  said  after  a  pause. 

"  Yes — I  suppose  so." 

"  N."  !  "  he  repHed  firmly. 

"  Wouldn't  you  ?  "  she  cried,  greatly  sur- 
prised.    "Why?" 

"  Weel,  Jess,  if  I  was  to  be  a  gairdener,  I  wud 
want  ma  ain  gairdcn.     D'ye  see  ?  " 

She  nodded  gravely.     "  I  see,  Davie." 

"  I  wud  like  a  place  like  Davison's  nursery." 

"  I  know,"  she  murmured.  "  I  would  like  that 
too." 

"Wad  ye,  lass?"  he  cried.  "Weel,  it's 
jist  like  ye  to  sympathise  wi'  yer  man  even  in  his 
daft-like  dreams.  But  here  we  are,  an'  I'm 
shair  ye're  wearyin'  for  yer  tea." 

He  pushed  open  the  gate  of  Hazel  Cottage, 
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And  Jess  ,mJed  quite  gladly. 

'i«hted  W  l.•ght:t^H  "ft  st"of  ^    °f  7 
proceeded  to  behave  Jn  ,  .         ^'^^  ^°c^  ^e 

"•ght,  the  grocer  wfs  a W  k  h^  T'  ^"  *'" 
looked  about  him  a,  tWh  L  ^P*  ^"  ^' 

"Pon  his  movements.    Satti'frfl  '^''^ 
was   unobserved    he  r.Z    7^-       ^"^  *''«  !•« 

outa,.nn,.n,utXrhl;r'-''-^ 

replaced  f"„the^m?'5  ^°'  ""''^  »  minute, 

"It's  maL  if4:?trtL°"* '''":*-"°-- 
W»  inward  comment  °Perat.on.»  was 

/r;•t^:^^-rattrt"-^ 
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thought,  glancing  through  the  window  at  tJie 
lights  of  the  approaching  steamer. 

Having  picked  a  florin  from  the  till,  he 
gazed  at  it  earnestly,  and  then  spun  it  into  the 
air.  As  it  fell  he  grabbed  at  it,  but  missed  it, 
and  it  struck  the  floor  and  rolled  under  the 
counter. 

"  Tits  !  "    he  exclaimed.    "  Til  get  it  ef  ter- 

wards." 

He  spun  a  second  florin,  and  this  time  caught 
it  between  his  palms. 

"  It*s  heids  !  "  he  murmured,  when  he  had 
lifted  his  right  hand.  "  Pve  to  gang  an*  meet 
her.    Oh,  me  !  " 

Five  minutes  later,  as  the  steamer  reached 
the  pier,  Mr.  Ogilvy,  having  already  put  up  the 
shutters,  locked  the  door  of  his  shop— at  least  an 
hour  before  the  usual  time — and  hastened  along 
the    road  in  the    direction    of  Mrs.  Wallace's 

abode. 

On  reaching  it  he  turned  and  walked  slowly 
back  towards  the  pier,  which  the  steamer  had 
now  left. 

"  She's  a  lang  time  comin',"  he  said  to  him- 
self. "  Maybe  she's  no'  comin'  the  nicht,  efter 
a'.  Oh,  me!  Samuel  Ogilvy,  ye're  jist  a 
nondescript  nincompoop ! " 

He  retraced  his  steps  to  the  cottage,  and 
again  set  out  toward  the  pier.     Several   people 
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sea-wall.  ^  *^^  ^'*^w  over  the 

.    But  at  last  the  looked-for  figure  «m.  A'    i 

"  Oh,  I  hope  she'll  no'  see  me  »  »  i.- 

ne.edH„3e«r£jtX:'^.''eforeie 

Ay,  It  8  jist  me,  Mistress  Wallace  T. 

It's  a  fine  nicht."  "auace.  ...  It— 

tor  plunfan    the  shop,   Maister   Ogilvy  I  WM^ 
d  ye  mean  shuttin'  yer  shop  afore  time  ?  ^ '  ^' 

"  ^^^  r?Z  Tf "' '  "  '•*  '^-""'d. 
'^X,  WIS  1 !  An  when  I  cam'  aff  ^-^^  u 

gaed  to  the  shop,  here  the  dlr1h«  t",? 
pauty  that  sud  ha'e  ten'  .V  ''>"«.  an    the 

aboot  like  a  young  y?n!"  P'"   gaUivantin' 

"Aw,  Mistress- " 
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"  I — IVe  nae  appintment,  Mistress  Wallace," 
he  returned  desperately.  "  I  jist  cam'  oot  to— 
to '' 

"  Oh,  I'm  no'  wantin'  to  ken  her  name.  We'll 
be  hearin'  it  in  the  kirk  shin,  nae  doot." 

"  Ye  maun  ha'e  yer  joke.  Mistress  Wallace," 
said  Mr.  Ogilvy  with  a  very  feeble  grin. 

"  Ay,  jist  as  you  maun  ha'e  yer  Jenny,"  re- 
torted his  "  best  customer  "  with  another  chuckle. 

The  poor  grocer  stood  speechless. 

"  Weel,"  said  Mrs.  Wallace  at  last,  and  her 
voice  was  kindly, "  I  didna  gang  to  the  shop  the 
nicht  to  buy — but  to  pey.  I  wantit  to  gi'e  ye 
back  the  siller  ye  lent  me  a  while  syne.  It  sud 
ha'e  been  in  yer  pooch  afore  this,  an'  I'm  vexed 
it  wisna.  But  there  it  is,  an'  thenk  ye  for  the  len' 
o'it.    Ha'e!" 

Taking  a  packet  from  her  underskirt  pocket, 
Mrs.  Wallace  handed  it  to  Mr.  Ogilvy. 

"  Are  ye  shair  ye're  no'  needin'  it  ? "  he 
asked  awkwardlv. 

"  Na,  na,  man.  I'm  no'  needin'  it,  an'  I'm 
gled  ye've  gotten  yer  ain  again.  I'm  no'  guid 
at  thenkin'  folk  or  peyin'  compliments,  but  I  tell 
ye  I'm  obleeged  to  ye  for  yer  help.  Ye  can  coont 
it  when  ye  get  hame,  an'  if  ye  fin'  a  bawbee  ower 
mony,  ye  can  keep  it— or  gi'e  it  to  yer  Jenny. 
Ha !  ha !  Guidnicht,  Maister  Ogilvy.  I'm 
wantin'  ma  tea." 
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exclaimed  as  she  moved  forward. 
^^  Weel,  Maister  Ogilvy  ?  ** 
"  I--I  was  jist  wantin*  to  say  that^tK^*  T» 

wST  '"'"*'''  *°  ''=<=°'»p4  her,  but  he 

h*  TLf  J  ,^.  "^^"^tton-  "  Samuel  Orilvv  •  » 
he  addressed  himself  moodily,  « ye're  a  S17;  . 
spectacle ! "  '^  peetifu' 
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^NCDTOER    May    h,d    eome,    and    the 
/%    afternoon  sunshine  fell  warkilir  n„  !k 
i^sourt^gabel  of  Hazel  Cotta^^  °°  ""^ 

«%i.^^X.te.?hisXn''rSsJ2^^^   r 

and  down  the  .^^^^^f^.^'^^.-P 
arm,  sat  down  on  the  low  c^rtLtlld"!,'" 
brought  from  the  parlour  for  her  eo„v  •  ^° 
and  carefully  adiusted  tl,-  .T  ,  «=°"venience, 
placed  her  'uS^tp^^^'T^^  ""^ 
child  showing  signs  of  "waS^fupf rWa?" 
began  to  croon   softly  and  1,/     •    f*  ^*^«ce 

"  Shoo  .haggy  ower  the  glen, 
Mammy-,  pet  an'  daddy',  hen"- 

which  she  repeated  unta  it  had  the  desired  effect 
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"  Is  it  sleepin*  ?  "  inquired  Angus,  taking  out 
his  pipe,  and,  having  cautiously  removed  the 
plug  of  newspaper,  peering  regretfully  at  the 
remnant  of  tobacco  left  in  the  bowl. 

"  Ay,  she*s  sleepin',  the  daurlin',  "  Mrs.  Wallace 
replied  tenderly,  looking  down  on  her  charge  and 
gently  removing  the  edge  of  the  shawl  from  the 
tiny  mouth. 

"I  was  thinkin*  ye  wud  shin  ha'e  the  wean 
stuflFocatit  if  ye  didna  watch  oot,"  the  old  man 
remarked,  feeling  in  his  waistcoat  pocket  for  a 
match.  **  It's  a  mere)/  it  doesna  need  as  muckle 
breith  as  maseP." 

"  Man,  ye  wudna  need  as  muckle  breith  if 
ye  kep'  yer  mooth  shut,"  retorted  Mrs.  Wallace, 
adding,  "  Ye  waste  the  biggest  hauf  o'  yer  breith 
on  yer  stupit  sayin's." 

Angus  did  not  answer  till  he  had  lit  his  pipe. 

"Weel,  Mistress,"  he  said  slowly,  "it's  no' 
for  me  to  instruct  ye ** 

"  '  Deed,  ye're  richt  there  !  " 

"  But  I  doot  it's  no'  gettin'  suffeecient  fresh 
air  to  g«»r  it  grow  nice." 

"  I'll  fresh  air  ye  !  " 

"  Never  mind  me.  I  can  fresh  air  masel', 
thenk  ye  kindly.  I'm  shair  ye  wud  be  vexed 
if  it  growed  up  nippit  an'  peely-wally." 

"  Peelv-wally !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wallace 
indignantly.     "  An'  her  the  sturdiest  lass  that 
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ever Oh,  ye  auld  footer,  yeVc  waukened  her 

again !  " 

"Ididna.  It  was  yerseP,  Mistress.  Yer  v'ice 
is  shairper  nor  mines." 

"Hand  yer  tongue!"  she  muttered,  and 
set  about  soothing  the  Uttle  one  with  croonings 
and  caresses,  while  Angus  grinned  behind  his 
pipe,  at  first  in  an  irritating,  but  later  in  a 
more  sympathetic  manner. 

Unfortunately,  Mrs.  Wallace's  next  remark 
was  not  a  conciliatory  one. 

"Ye  micht  think  shame  o*  yerseP,  Angus, 
comin'  here  an'  disturbin'  the  wean.  To  hear 
ye  speakin',  onybody  wud  think  ye  wis  sellin* 
herrin'."  ^ 

"Ha,  ha  I"  laughed  Angus,  softly  but  sar- 
castically. "  I  was  jist  thinkin*  the  noo,  Mistress, 
that  if  ye  kent  anither  sang,  ye  micht  try  singin' 
roon'  the  doors  when  the  simmer  vcesitors  ii 
here.    Eh?" 

Mrs.  Wallace  smiled  in  a  way  that  made  the 
old  man  feel  he  had  missed  getting  the  last 
word. 

"  D'ye  no'  think  I  wud  dae  better  wi*  a  hurdy- 
gurdy,"  she  said  slowly,  «  seein'  there's  a  monkey 
handy  ? "  ' 

Angus  grinned  feebly,  and  sucked  at  his  pipe 
for  inspiration. 
Mrs.  Wallace  emitted  a  low  chuckle  of  triumph, 
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and  beamed  down  on  the  sleeping  child  as  much 
as  to  say,  "  We  had  him  there,  ma  dearie  !  " 

Angus  writhed  on  his  seat  in  his  desire  to  pay 
her  back,  and  puffed  nervously. 

Another  low  chuckle  came  from  Mrs.  Wallace, 
and  the  old  man  writhed  again. 

"  Ye  think  ye're  awfu*  smairt,"  said  Angus  at 
last  with  biting  irony  in  his  tone. 

"  Na,  na,"  she  returned  modestly.  "  I  jist 
try  to  suit  the  comp'ny  Pm  in.  There  isna 
ony  great  need  for  smairtness  the  noo,  ye 
ken."  , 

"Ye're  aye  thinkin'  o'  it"  he  retorted,  in- 
dicating the  baby  with  the  stem  of  his  pipe. 

"That's   somethin'   worth   thinkin'   o',"   she 

rejoined.    "  But   ye   ken   weel  enough   she's   a 

lassie,  an'  ye  needna  be  aye  referrin'  to  her  as 

i>." 

"Weel,  ye  see.  Mistress,  I'm  aye  thinkin'  o' 

the  peety  o'  it  bein*  a  lassie,  an'  I  canna " 

"  An'  whit's  wrang  wi'  it — I  mean  her— hein* 
a  lassie  ?  "  Mrs.  Wallace  fiercely  demanded. 

"Aw,  it's  jist  a  peety  it  wasna  a  laddie.  If 
it  had  been  a  laddie  it  micht  grow  to  be  a 
man — a  dacent  man  like  its  fayther." 

"  If  she  grows  to  be  a  dacent  wumman  like 
her  mither,  she'll  dae  fine  !  " 
"//.'" 

"  Whit  d'ye  mean,  Angus  ?  " 
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"  Och,  shc'U  grow  up,  if  she  docsna  get  stuffo- 
catit." 

"  Tah ! .  .  .  When  I  want  yer  advice,  Til  ask 
ye  for  it." 

"  I  hope  ye'U  no*  come  askin*  when  it's  ower 
late,  he  retorted.  « Hooever,  there's  aye  a 
chance  o'  yer  niece  bringin'  up  the  wean  in  spite 
o  ye.    We  maun  hope  for  the  best." 

What  Mrs.  WaUace  was  going  to  reply— and 
It  was  doubtless  something  exceedingly  crushing— 
was  prevented  by  a  new  arrival. 

"  Here's  Ogilvy  comin',"  said  Angus,  looking 
round  the  corner  of  the  cottage.  "  What'll 
he  be  wantin'  ?  He's  lukin'  unco  spruce  in  his 
Sawbath  claes.  I  never  seen  him  dressed  on  a 
hauf-holiday  afore.  ...  I  suppose  I  best  tell  him 
to  come  roon'  here." 

"  Ye  best  tell  him  David  and  Jess  are  awa' 
to  Kilmabeg,  an'  they'U  no'  be  hame  tiU  tea-time  " 
said  Mrs.  Wallace.  ' 

"Ay-  B^t  I'll  tell  him  ye're  here  yersel'. 
I U  get  him  for  a  witness  that  ye're  stuffocatin' 
the  wean.  Mistress." 

With  a  grin  on  his  face,  Angus  toddled  away 
to  meet  the  grocer,  who  was  coming  slowly  up 
the  path  towards  the  porch.  Mr.  Ogilvy's  eyes 
were  modestly  turned  ground-wards,  and  any 
one  following  him  would  have  seen  that  his  big 
fingers  were  working  convulsively  behind  his  back 
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^'*  This  is  a  fine  day,  Maister  Ogilvy,"  said  Angus. 

*  Eh  ?     Oh,  ay,  it's  a  fine  day— a  fine  day," 

the  other  stammered,  for  he  had  not  expected 

to^  encounter   the  old   man  at   Hazel  Cottage. 

"  Ye*ll  be  wantin*  to  see  David,   maybe  ?  " 

said  Angus. 

"Ay."  The  word  came  with  an  effort,  and 
the  grocer  said  in  his  heart,  "  Samuel  Oeilvy. 
ye*re  a  leear  1  "  ^     ^* 

"  Aweel,  ye'll  no*  see  David  the  noo.  He's 
awa'  wi'  the  wife  to  Kilmabeg.  It's  queer  ye 
didna  see  them  gaun  by  the  shop,  Maister  Ogilvy." 
Mr.  Ogilvy,  his  face  on  fire,  forced  an  inco- 
herent reply,  and  then,  recovering  himself,  said,  as 
carelessly  as  he  could  :  "  Weel,  weel,  it  wasna 
onythin'  important.  FU  see  him  the  morn." 
And  he'  made  to  depart. 

Bide  a  wee,  bide  a  wee,  Maister  Ogilvy," 
Angus  interposed.  «  Ye're  no'  gaun  awa'  wi'oot 
speakm'  to  Mistress  Wallace.  She's  sittin'  wi' 
the  wean  roon'  the  corner.  Come  awa',  an' 
ye'll  maybe  get  dandlin'  the  wee  yin." 

**  ril  come  anither  time,  Angus.  I— I'm 
kin'  o'  pressed  for  time,  as  it  were,"  the  grocer 
returned. 

"Och,  ye  can  bide  twa-three  meenits— 
an'  tak'  a  smoke,"  said  Angus  pleasantly,  looking 
at  his  own  empty  pipe  and  thinking  of  his  own 
empty  tobacco-box. 
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"  Na,  ril  no'  bide  the  day.  I  was  thinkin* 
o*  gaun  back  to  the  shop  an'  gettin*  a  wheen 
things  tidied  up,  seein*  the  place  is  quate  an* 
naebody  aboot.     Ji?t  gi*e  ma  rcspec*s  to—** 

"  Ye*re  shairly  no*  gaun  to  tidy  up  things  wi* 
ycr  guid  claes  on  ?  **  the  old  fellow  interrupted. 
"Come  awa*  an*  see  Mistress  Wallace,  or  ye*ll 
maybe  offend  her.  She  seen  ye  comin*  in  at  the 
gate.** 

"  Did  she  ?  **  said  the  grocer  feebly.  "  W— 
was  she  surprised  to  see  me,  think  ye  ?  **  he 
inquired  nervously. 

Before  Angus  could  speak,  Mrs.  Wallace  was 
heard  cal^'  « — 

"  Is  that  /ou,  Maister  Ogilvy  ?  " 

"  Ay,  it*s  jist  me,**  he  replied  without  moving. 

"  Weel,    come    here !    I    want    to   speak   to 

ye-" 

"  Come  awa*,"  said  Angus.  "  Ye  dinna  need 
to  dandle  the  wean  unless  ye  like.  Come  awa*, 
Maister  Ogilvy.'* 

The  grocer,  on  anything  but  flying  feet,  followed 
Angus  round  the  corner  of  the  cottage. 

"  My !  but  ye*re  a  masher  the  day !  *'  cried 
Mrs.  Wallace  jocularly.  "  I  suppose  ye*re  jist  on 
yer  road  to  meet  her  ?  " 

"  Aw,  Mistress  Wallace,'*  he  murmured,  re- 
moving his  felt  hat  and  wiping  his  forehead,  on 
which  a  deep  red  line  was  visible. 
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"  Yer  hat's  ower  wee  for  ye,"  she  observed 
as  he  squeezed  it  on  again.  «  Ye'U  be  daein' 
yer  heid  an  injury,  Maister  Ogilvy.  Is't  a  new 
hat  ?  " 

"  Ay.  As  ye  say,  it's  ower  wee.  I  got  Geordie 
Harvey  to  buy  it  for  me  when  he  was  at  the  toon, 
an  he  forgot  ma  size  an'  had  jist  to  guess  it. 
iJut  1  ve  seenawaur  guess,  an'  Geordie  says  if  I 
weer  it  twa-three  Sawbaths,  it'U  fit  like  a  glove. 
1 11  thole  It  in  the  meantime,  onywey."  Here 
Mr  Ogilvy  stopped  abruptly,  as  one  stops  on 
suddenly  realising  that  one  has  been  talking  for 
the  simple  sake  of  doing  so. 

J\y^  "^^"^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^«  thoHn',"  said  Mrs. 
Wallace.  « Ye're  like  a  lassie  at  a  pairty  wi' 
sma'  slippers  on  big  feet." 

u-  "x^^n^'h'  *'  ^""^^^^  ^S^''  "  A  lassie  wi' 
big  feet'll  thole  onythin' !  " 

"  Haud  yer  tongue,  or  ye'U  wauken  the  baby 

'^'^;,  •  «-.!^'?'  ^t'''^'  ^S^^'"  '^^  continued 
gemally,  « if  u's  no'  jist  time  for  yer  appintment, 
ye  best  tak'  a  sate,  an'  ha'e  a  smoke,  an'  rest  ye 
for  ye  re  lukin'  as  if  ye  wud  melt  an'  rin  doon  the 
gairden  mtil  the  sea  like  lava  frae  a  burnin'  moun- 

, "  '  Deed,  it's  uncommon  warm  for  the  season 
o  the  year,  said  the  grocer,  seating  himself  on  a 
Uee-stump ;  «  an'  to  tell  ye  the  truth.  Mistress 
Wallace,  I  m  a  wee  bit  decomposed  wi'  the  heat  " 
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He  produced  his  pipe,   a   plug  of  tobacco 
^t   ^   ^'^'^^^^   °W   Angus  ostentatiouly 

iZl^-u  i   u"*T''  "'^^^  *i°   •'o-.   opened 
It,  and  sighed  absently  but  quite  audibly. 

Are  ye  for  a  smoke,  Angus  ? »   Mr.  OgUvy 

inquired  when  he  had  cut  himself  a  fill         ^^ 

I  m  no'  heedin',  but  I'U  tak'  yin  jist  to  keep 

^e  plug  from   tixe  grocer.  .  .     « I'^  ,  ,t     j^ 

lat?'«r'  ""*  »P°logeticaUy.  two  minuL 
later.  I  ve  cut  ower  plenty  for  ma  pipe. 
Ha  e  ye  a  boax,  Maister  i"  ^  ^ 

..l!7!.*'j!"''f.'^  boax,  Angus,"  returned  the 
other  kmdly.  although  the  trick  was  far  from  novel. 

Aweel,  it  wud  be  a  peety  to  waste  it."  And 
the  tobacco-box  seemed  to  shut  with  a  snap  of 
satisfaction.  Having  set  his  pipe  a-going.  A^g^, 
announced  his  intention  of  departing.  ^''  S 
forget  to  gi'e  David  the  letter  I  brocht,  an>  di^a 
stuffocate  the  wean,"  he  said  to  Mrs  WalLTe 
offemg  the  latter  instruction  with  a  grin. 

Dinna  forget  to  gi'e  Maister  OgUvy  back 
his  tobacco,"  she  retorted  sharply 

«  I  was  jist  gaun  to  gi'e  it  back  when  ye  spoke." 
said  Angus,  m   some   confusion,  producing  the 

Sf' t1  H  '''^PP'"  »tok%ock«!,o^ 
tTtinI    *°''*^r'?'-    "Ye  sud  try  to  learn 
to  mind  yer  am  business,  Mistress,"  he  added  in  . 
an  aggneved  tone. 
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"Angus  maun  ha'c  his  bit  joke,"  interposed 

Mn  Ogilvy  pacificaUy,  as    e  received  his  property. 

He  has  nae  intention  o'  msultin'  ye,  as  it  were. 

:  •  .  An    seem'  he's  gaun   alang   the  road,  FU 

^"If'ir;  ^'"'"  ^"  '"^^'  ''"^S  abruptly. 

Mrs.  Wallace  smiled  unkindly.  «  Is  it  time  ye 
WIS  gaun  to  meet  her  ?  »  she  inquired.  "  Of 
course,  ye  mauna  keep  her  waitin'." 

The  grocer  fairly  wriggled.  « I-I-Pm  no» 
gaun  to  meet  onybody !  "  he  exclaimed. 

«  T  Zr.  "*  ^?  "^^^^  '^'  '"''  y^'"  «^id  «ii«- 
I  want  to  speak  to  ye  about  somethin',  Maister 
Ogilvy,"  she  added  in  an  undertone. 

After  a  brief  period  of  indecision  Mr.  Ogilvy 
resumed  his  seat,  nodding  in  a  half-shamed 
^shion  to  Angus,  who,  being  afraid  lest  Mrs. 
Wallace  should  confound  him  at  the  last  moment, 
turned  and  took  his  departure,  n  thin,  dry  smile 
hovermg  about  his  lips.  ^ 

Mrs.  WaUace  remarked  to  the  grocer     « He»s 

Oh,  I  ken  that  fine,  Mistress  Wallace.     But 
ye  see,  it's  deefficult  to  get  oot  o'  a  bad  habit 
when  ye.e  auld     Angus  canna  help  tryin'  to 
get  his  tobacco  for  naethin^  an'  I  canna  help 
g^ein^^himit.    But  I'll  no' dae 't  again  if  ye  dinn' 

"  Och,  it's  nac  odds  to  me  if  ye  wis  «'ein» 
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Wm  jrer  hale  shop.    But  that's  no' »l.    .i.-      , 
wantin'  to  speak  to  ye  aC  t   •  "^  ^^' 

to  tell  ye  that  Angus'cam' ht  'tKeLZZT' 
aboot  a  new  jiner  stairtin'  in   ir-  ,K         '^°^ 
ye  heard  o„^„.  I^'Va"  r'""'^"-    ""'^ 
Ay,"  said  Mr.  Ogilvy 

''An' whit  wey  did  ye  no' tell  us  f» 

WnaLntirelh  »*''  ^'"'  ^°  ''  '"^^  '*>  "^^ 

"Is  there  ony  truth  in  the  report?" 
I  doot  there  is.    In  fa-.'    i  i 

It's  twa  young  men  trie  p2iJ  I^  *'"  "• 
»et  up  in  Kinlochan.  an'  I  1^'^^' .«'""  *° 
pushin'  young  men."  *^'^  "  ''"^ 

anS""'  *"'"•'"'"""'"''  ^-  Wallace. 

M:'i^4r^u^d.^nr^;K  Houston,' 

He's  ower  weel  in  wi'  thefoirh  •";*  """• 

"I    wudna    be   Twer    sh!^      'T''''^-" 
aboot  a'   the   new    Ws    ^,;     *^'-    ^' 
buflded?"  ""*"  8»"n   to   be 

"  I  didna  think  o'  that "  u.  .j    ■      ,    . 
"  Na  •    T  a;a      \-  ,       '    °*  admitted,  slowlv 
•iNa ,    I  didna  think  o'  that     Tl,.  ■•        ™y- 

JNa;    he  hasna   heard   yet.    Him   an    je». 
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gaed  aff  the  day  as  blithe  an'  brisk  as  bees — 
like  a  pair  o*  young  yins — ^jist  like  a  lad  an*  lass 
afore  they're  mairrit." 

"Ye  mean,  I  preshume,  that  they  gaed  aff 
in  a  licht-hertit  condeetion  ?  " 

"Ye  preshume  richt.  I'm  shair  David  had 
nae  word  o*  the  business.  Angus  got  it  frae  a 
man  wha  heard  it  frae  the  factor." 

"  I  heard  it  frae  the  factor  hisseP.  It  was 
only  fixed  this  mornin'.  But  I  thocht  David 
micht  ha'e  got  wind  o'  't.  I  suppose  ye'll  tell 
him  when  he  comes  hame  ?  " 

"  I'll  see.  I  wis  thinkin'  ye  micht  tell  him 
yersel'." 

"Me?  Aw,  Mistress  Wallace!  Pm  no' 
the  yin  to  break  bad  news.  1  canna  dae  it  in  a 
cheery  enough  style.  Ma  disposeetion  is  ower 
melancholical,  an'  I  mak'  the  bad  news  seem  waur 
nor  it  really  is.  I  mind  when  John  Cameron's 
wife  ran  awa' — eloped,  as  it  were — wi'  a  man  o' 
the  name  o'  McMeekin,  a  brass-feenisher  to  trade, 
an'  I  was  deputit  to  inform  John  o'  the  distressin' 
occurrence.  I  was  near  chokit  wi'  emotion,  an' 
it  was  wi'  a  supreme  effort  that  I  produced  the 
unseasonable  information.  But  when  I  had 
feenished,  John  Cameron  jist  drew  a  lang  breith, 
an'  a'  he  said  was ;  *  An'  what  are  ye  groanin' 
aboot,  Ogilv;'  ? ' 

"  I'm   tellin'   ye    this.    Mistress    Wallace,    to 
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nor  it  reall,  is^to  exaggera^^i";  i  l^^^  '^""■• 
8»id  news  to  dImI'     """J^t""  '''^^  '"<^ht 

^nDa:HLf°tS:tt\tsj,r^in'.-i.t 

thatrbnw'i*::^"":  «''  the  new  hooses 

an'  the  shinner  David  1,  m!  ^  '°'  """»- 
contractor  the  better  r  ^.T**  "»  '^'  "^^ 
ower  late  as  it  is  H     T   *°P'   ^'''   °°' 

wudstaun'  opposeetion  ?"?K    '"  ^-  '^'"^  ^"^''^ 

Mr.  Ogilv^^rubb  d  hs  cS'Tr''  '!'™P''^- 
"  D'ye  thi^  it  wud  mal^ \r     '•'"■''^• 
W»  companion  aslced  "^  ""^'  ""^'^  '  " 

Mr.  OgUvy  ceased  rubbins  his  chin   ,„J  .    . 
scratching  his  nose  gentiv  with  h^7  '-^^f  *?°^  *° 
"Is  he  no'  strivin' the  4r"»  t  '"''''"^''°8«='• 

Mrs.  Wallace  shoorhe"lad     «  Th'  "  'T" 
got  the  haud  o>  him  again   an'  fnl^"  T'^'"'' 
that  ta'en  up  wi'  this  w^   dauriin'  '^!:hi1*  t1 
down  at  the  infant-"  that  whil«7       °°'"* 
get  him  oot  the  hoose  tiU  ten  S  """' 

"It's  no'  a  Meat  sin  fi  I       ,        mornin'." 
dochter."thegr^Lb"e;:ed^^'""P-'Ws 
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"  I  didna  say  it  tins,  Maister  Ogilvy,  but  it 
until  be  a  in  if  her  an*  Jess  ha*e  to  suffer  i' 
the  future, '  Mrs.  Wallace  returned,  solemnly. 
She  patted  the  child  tenderly,  and  continued : 
"  I  think  a  man's  the  queerest  thing  in  the 
hale  o'  creation.    Fve  leeved  a  lang  while  noo, 


an' 


a 


"Ye're  no'  that  auld,"  put  in  Mr.  Ogilvy, 
gallantly. 

"  Haud  yer  tongue,  please !  I  wis  sayin' 
I've  leeved  a  lang  while  noo ;  an'  I've  met 
twa  sorts  o'  whit  ye  micht  ca'  honest,  dacent, 
guid  men — an'  I  wudna  like  to  say  which  is  the 
warst  o'  the  twa.  There's  the  man  that  aye 
pits  his  business  afore  his  wife  an'  weans,  an' 
there's  the  man  that  aye  pits  his  wife  an'  weans 
afore  his  business.  I've  never  seen  a  man  yet 
that  kent  hoo  to  divide  hissel'." 

"  Nae  man  can  serve  twa  maisters,"  remarked 
Mr.  Ogilvy,  seriously. 

"  Nae  man  sud  try  it,"  she  returned.  "  A 
man  sud  be  his  ain  maister." 

"  In  theory,  as  it  were." 

"  Na !  In  practice,  as  it  is.  Theory's  a' 
richt  efter  a  man's  deid.  Ye  dinna  buy  a  man 
wi*  wages :  ye  buy  his  wark ;  he  disna  sell  hissel' 
to  his  wife  an'  weans  :  he  lends  hissel'  as  lang 
as  he  has  the  richt  an'  micht  to  dae  it.  At 
least,  that's  the  wey  it  sud  be." 
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Ay;    but  that's  jist  theory,  if  ye'U 


.  uZ^  ""Z.^''  *°'  ^  ''"»  y«  "nn*  help  bein' 

vet  tK  f;.-^""''  ?«"^-     ^  °'^"  ■»«  »  man 
yet  that  didna  gas  aboot  theories  when  he  hadna 

the  sense  or  :he  spunk  to  practise  whit  he  Icent 

m  ks  hert  ms  the  richt  thing  to  dae." 

ire  re  vera  severe  on  man,"  said  Mr.  Orilvy 

mopping   his    brow.    "Man    is    but    mortaT' 

he  added  in  dignified  apology.  ^ 

brain."  ^       ''^    '"""    ''®'«'°»  °'   ^^^ 

Mr.    Ogilvy  removed   his   hat,   not   without 

Stump  on  which  he  was  seated. 

,t/i/    "^""^   ^'^''■^   '"^'■^t   for   life,"   said   Mr. 
WaUace.    «  Disfeegured  through  ye;  aiLtJ^.- 

Smiling  ruefuUy,  the  grocer  nibbed  his  suffer- 

S'  '"'°°*'  ^''"^^  O^'^"  ^e  wrt  oT 
becoming  serious.    "Ye  ken  whit  I  mean." 

Ay ;  ye  mean  Man.    Ye  wis  .peakin'  aboot 
Man,  Mistress  Wallace." 
"Tits!    Ye're  haverin' !    Thjt  wisna 
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Man's  o*  nae  consequence.    I  meant  the  business 
aboot  the  new  jiners." 
"  Oh,  ay." 

"  An'  I  want  yt  to  tell  David  the  nicht,  Maister 
Ogilvy.  Ye'll  obleege  me  greatly  if  ye  tell  him 
secret-like,  for  I'm  no'  wantin'  Jess  to  be  vexin' 
hersel'  aboot  it.  She's  got  plenty  to  think  aboot 
the  noo  wi'oot  a  big  trouble  like  this.  .  .  .  Jess 
is  no*  jist  as  weel  as  I  wud  like  to  see  her." 

I*  Is  she  no'  ?  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Ogilvy  in  a 
voice  of  deep  concern. 

"Oh,  I  dinna  think  it's  onythin'  serious,  but 
she  needs  to  tak'  care  o'  hersel'.  Dinna  say  a 
word  to  her  or  onybody  else  aboot  it." 

"I'll  never  open  ma  mooth !    But  she  was 
fine  an'  rosy  the  last  time  I  seen  her." 
"Rid  cheeks  isna  everythin'.    Jess  has  ower 

big  a  hert  for  her  body,  an'  she " 

"Oh,  me!  Ye  dinna  mean  that,  Mistress 
Wallace  ?  "  he  cried,  looking  shocked. 

"  Man,  man,  of  course  I  dinna  mean  there's 
onythin'  wrang  wi'  her  hert,  or  her  body  either," 
was  the  sharp  reply.  «*  I  mean  that  she's  aye 
fashin'  hersel'  an'  vexin'  hersel'  aboot  David's 
affairs  as  weel  as  her  ain— no'  but  whit  she  has 
a  richt  to  ken  aboot  his  affairs.  But  nooadays 
she's  plenty  o'  her  air  to  keep  her  busy,  ^nd 
an'  body ;  an'  whiles  I  wud  like  to  gi'e  David  a 
hint,  but  I've  never  managed  it  yet.     It's  no' 
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often  I  canna  teU  a  man  whit  I  think,  but " 

Deed     that's    truth ! »    ,aid    Mr.    Ogavy 
quite  involuntarily.  *  ^ 

ifl  WIS  teUin'  David,  he  wud  be  that  pit  aboo 
that  I  doot  he  wud  speak  to  Jess,  an'  maybe 
fnchten  her  an-^mak'  her  waur  nor  she  i,.»     ^ 

A*-  "'',,,'!f '"  ^^  ^"^  sympathetically.  "  Weel 
Mistress  Wallace,  I'll  speak  to  David^boorS 
new  jiners  the  nicht,  an'  I'll  drap  a  hint  for  him 
no  to  mention  onythin'  to  Mistress  Houston  in 
the  meantime  I'll  tell  him  to  wait  till  he  gets 
the  job  for  the  new  hooses,  an'  then  gi'e  her  a 
tine  surpnse." 

Ogilvy,  said  Mrs.  Wallace  graciously.  « Of 
course  Jess  is  boun'  to  hear  o'  the  new  jiners 
afore  lang,  but  the  langer  we  can  keep  it  frae  her 

st^Sr  tt  "'.  ^  •T'^*-^  ^''^'  ^^^<«  '•^'dno 
stairtit  the  gairdemn'  again.    I  hear  folk  com- 

&.'•  ""  "°'  P*^"'  ''«*«'°"  *°  Ws 

"Aw,  weel  the  man  maun  ha'e  his  recreation, 

ll't  r*'  -  .^  '"""*  *'•'"''  M''"*''  Houston 
hket  him  giem'  up  his  gairdenin'  a'thegither. 
An  nae  doot  the  news  o'  the  opposeetL  '11 
gar  him  pit  his  best  fit  furrit." 

"a  ^f^\,?l^  ^^'"^"  "''  'ther  folk's  faiUn's " 
said  Mrs.  Wallace,  half-mockingly. 
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"Pve  kent  David  Houston  since  he  wa«  a 
laddie,"  said  the  grocer,  after  a  pause,  "an* 
I  never  kent  him  dae  onythin*  that  wasna  fair 
an'  kind.  He  never  done  a  dirty  trick,  or  be- 
haved shabby  to  onybody;  an'  when  he  does. 
It'll  be  time  enough  for  me  to  fin'  fau't  wi' 
him." 

^^  "  Weel,  weel,"  she  said,  her  voice  softening, 
"  I  ken  ye  for  a  guid  freen',  Maister  Ogilvy, 
baith  to  David  an'  masel'." 

Mr.  Ogilvy  bowed  his  head,  and  sat  silent, 
his  hands  tightly  clasped  between  his  knees. 
"  Samuel  Ogilvy,"  he  said  to  himself,  «  can  ye 
no'  speak  ?  " 

"  An'  I  hope,"  resumed  Mrs.  Wallace,  "  ye'll 
be  a  guid  freen'  to  this  wee  lassie  here  when  she 
grows  up  a  bit.     I  ken  ye  like  weans." 

"  Ay,"  he  said  simply.  .  .  .  Presently  an  idea 
occurred  to  him,  and  he  drew  from  his  pocket 
a  smaU  package.  "It's  for  her,"  he  said,  in- 
dicating the  child,  and  handing  the  package  to 
the  nurse. 

"  Whit's  this  ?  "  inquired  the  latter. 

"  Oh,  jist  a  wheen  jujubes,  Mistress  Wallace." 

"  Jujubes  ?  " 

"Ay.  They're  the  finest  in  ma  shop,  an' 
they  wudna  hurt  the  maist  delicate  digeestion. 
Ye  micht  gi'e  her  yin  when  she  waukens  I  " 

"Jujubes?''  cried  Mrs.  WaUace  again,  and, 
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in  ipite  of  an  effort  to  the  contrary,  ,he  broke 

into  merriment. 

The  grocer  stared  foolishly. 

"  Oh,  Maister  OgUyy,"  she  said  at  last.  "  ve 

maun  excuse  me,  but  ye  canna  gi'e  jujubes,  or 

2  UW  sweeties    to  a  wean  that  Ua  fo^" 

C"'~"    O^"*--'    I  canna  help 

"  But  she-U  shin  be  fower  month  auld,  an' 
Je  jujubes  'II    eep  fine,  if  they  dinna  get  damp. 

vras  die  slightest  trace  of  offended  feeling  in  his 

Mrs.  Wallace  recovered  herself  and  explained 
the  posmon.  "An'  it  wis  rale  nice  o'  ye  to 
think  o  bnngin  the  jujubes  for  this  wee  lassie, 
Maister  Ogilvy,"  she  said  in  conclusion. 

I  ma  stupit  buddy,"  he  groaned.  «  But- 
but  Its  ma  misfortune  to-to  be  a  single 
m-^I-I-Iwish    Iwas„a!»hesuddeSy 

I'll"  \  ^^'\  °°'  ""■"''"'  '^'  m^"^'  •'"ck, 

calml  """"''''"    '"^    ^"-    ^^=^ 

"  Thenk  ye,  thenk  ye,»  he  stammered.  •'  I'll 
be  prood  if  ye'll  accept  the  jujubes.  An'-an'- 
wud  ye-wud  ye  no'  accept-a-a-onythin' 
dse,  as  it  were  ? "  Beads  formed  upon  1^ 
brow,  and  speech  failed  him. 
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"Toots!  Maister  Ogilvy,  Vm  no»  a  great 
sweety  eater,  thenk  ye  a»  the  same.  But  it's 
time  the  wee  lassie  wis  gaun  inside  the  hoose," 
she  said,  rising.  "  Ye  better  tak'  yer  smoke  tiU 
Uavid    and    Jess    get    hame.    They'll    no'    be 

A"^    T,:      ^''"    ^*^^    ^^   y^'    ^«»'    M«ster 
Ogilvy  ?  " 

"  Na,  thenk  ye.  I— I  dinna  think  T'U  bide  the 
nicht." 

"  But  yeVe  got  to  see  David,  onywey." 

"I   forgot Weel,   PU   bide,   thenk  ye." 

He  fumbled  for  his  pipe,  keeping  his  eyes  on 

the  ground  the  while,  and  Mrs.  WaUace  with  her 

charge  moved  away. 
Had  he  looked  he  would  have  seen  that  her 

eyes  were  very  kindly,  although  her  lips  were 

shut  even  more  firmly  than  usual. 


'I    ' 


About  nine  o'clock  Mrs.  Wallace  and  Mr 
Ogilvy  left  Hazel  Cottage  together. 

"  Guidnicht !  "  they  both  called  as  they  turned 
from  the  gate,  after  which  they  proceeded  at 
least  a  furlong  in  gloomy  silence. 

"  Hoo  did  David  come  to  ken  aboot  it  ?  " 
said  the  grocer  at  last. 

"It  wis  the  letter  that  Angus  brocht,"  she 
replied  shortly. 

"  Wha  was  it  frae  ?  " 
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"The  contractor,  or  whitcver  ye  ca'  him. 
It  saved  ye  breakin'  the  bad  news,  onywey,"  she 
said  rather  bitterly. 

"D'ye  think  I  was  gled  for  that,  Mistress 
Wallace  ?  " 

"  Na,  na,  Maister  Ogilvy.  But  Pm  vexed 
at  David  Hoi  ston.  Ay,  an*  Vm  angry  at  him 
forbye.  i  wis  near  cuffin'  his  lugs  when  he 
passed  the  letter  to  Jess,  sayin',  *  There's  a  love- 
letter  for  ye,  ma  lass,*  an*  lauchin*  as  if  the  hale 
thing  wis  a  joke.    If  he  had  seen  her  face  when 

she  gaed  ower  to   the  winda  to  read  it *' 

Mrs.  Wallace  stopped  with  a  sigh,  which  her 
companion  echoed. 

"But  ye  kin*  o*  lauched  yersel',"  he  said 
presently.  "An*  ye  cried  oot  that  ye  wud 
maybe  get  the  lock  pit  on  yer  coal-cellar  door  at 
last.'* 

"  That  wis  jist  to  keep  Jess  frae  breakin'  doon. 
Ye're  no'  vera  quick  at  the  up-tak',  Maister 
Ogavy." 

"Maybe  I'm  no*,*'  he  admitted.  "An*  I 
wish  I  kent  the  meanin*  o*  the  hale  business. 
It*s  a  mystery  to  me.  What  did  the  contractor 
mean  writin*  to  tell  David  that  he  needna  bother 
tryin'  for  the  job,  as  it  had  a*  been  arranged 
wi*  the  new  jiners.  There*s  somethin*  gty  queer 
aboot  it.  I  wunner  wha*s  buildin*  the  hooses. 
It's  naebody  in  Kinlochan,  or  I  wud  ha*e  heard 
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lang  syne.  It  wasna  fair  no*  gi*ein*  David  his 
chance.  There's  naebody  can  touch  him  for 
guid  wark." 

"Ye  micht  try  an'  fin'  oot  wha's  buildin' 
the  hooses  the  morn,"  said  Mrs.  Wallace,  whose 
spirits  were  sinking  lower  and  lower. 

"  I'll  fin'  oot  the  nicht !  I'll  fin'  oot  the  noo, 
if  I  can.  Here's  the  manse,  an'  I'll  speir  at 
the  meenister.  I  mind  yinst  seein'  him  crackin' 
wi*  a  strange  man  that  was  measurin'  the  gnin' 
for  the  new  hooses.  Jist  bide  a  meenit.  Mistress 
Wallace,  till  I  rin  up  to  'the  door  an'  prosecute 
inquiries." 

He  was  not  long  absent,  and  he  returned  short 
of  breath,  but  able  to  pant — 

"  There's  twa-three  gentlemen  in  the  business, 
but  the  chief  yin  is  a  Maister  Dobbie  in  Glesca. 
He's  in  the  gless  trade.  Eh  ?  Whit's  wrang. 
Mistress  Wallace  ?  " 

"  Everythin' ! "  she  groaned,  throwing  up 
her  hands.    "  Ma  puir  Jess  !  " 

"  What  ha'e  I  said,  what  ha'e  I  said  ?  "  crfed 
the  grocer. 

Mrs.  Wallace  became  calm.  "  Never  heed 
the  noo,  Maister  Ogilvy;  I'll  maybe  tell  ye 
anither  time." 

Mr.  Ogilvy  nodded  gently,  and  nothing  more 
was  said  till  they  reached  Mrs.  Wallace's  gate. 
"  It's   no'   that   I   canna   trust  ye,"    she    said 
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abruptly  J    «I'U  ,eU  ye  a'  aboot  it  the  mom. 
if— if  I  can."  * 

"  Mistress  WaUace,»  he  returned  in  a  solemn 
whisper,     I  m  aye  at— at  yer  service,  as  it  were." 
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IN    the   garden    David    Houston,    bending 
over  a   beautifuUy  kept  plot  of  choice 
pansies,  softly  whistled  his  intense  satis- 
faction.    "  IVe  never  done  better,"  was 
his  inward  comment,  by  which  he  meant  that 
he  had  never  done  so  well. 

In  the  parlour  his  wife,  bending  over  the  paee 
of  a  neatly  kept  ledger,  sighed  and  murmured. 
If  I  could  only  tell  him  some  things  without 
telling  him  everything  !  " 

In  the  cradle  by  her  side  her  baby  stirred 
sbghtly,  but  did  not  waken.  Her  face  lightened 
as  she  stooped  towards  the  child ;  then  as  she 
rose  again,  her  mouth  took  on  an  expression  of 
determination. 

She  left  the  table,  and  went  quietly  to  the 
window.  For  a  brief  space  she  watched  her 
man  working  steadily  and  happily  in  the  summer 
evenshme.     "Oh,    Davie,"    she    whispered    to 
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henelf,  "  Pm  afraid,  Pm  afraid !  .  .  .  If  you 
had  only  left  your  heart's  desire  till  it  was  ready- 
till  you  were  able  to  take  it  and  keep  it.  .  .  . 
Perhaps  it's  my  fault.  Perhaps  Pve  taken  too 
much   on    myself.     But    how    could    I    explain 

everything  now  ?    You  would  never " 

David  straightened  himself,  in  order  to  get  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  plot,  and  caught  sight  of 
his  wife  at  the  window.  He  nodded,  smiled, 
pointed  proudly  at  his  pansies,  and  beckoned  her 
to  him.  She  smiled  faintly  in  return,  shook 
her  head,  and  signed  to  him  to  come  indoors. 
He  came  at  once,  and  entered  the  parlour 
gaily  and  eagerly.  "Was  ye  wantin'  me  to 
tak'  the  Wee  Yin  for  a  whUe  ?  "  he  whispered. 

"  Pll  jist  wash  ma  hauns,  an'  then  Pll » 

*'No,  no,  Davie,"  said  Jess,  gently,  loving 
him  more  for  his  warm  fatherly  affection,  "  Katie's 
sleeping  sound.  But  Pve  been  having  a  look 
at  the  boob,  and  I— I  wanted  to  ask  you  about 
something." 

"  Jist  that,  lass,"  he  returned  agreeably,  trying 
not  to  look  disappointed.  "  Weel,  Pll  shin  be 
feenished  ootbye,  an'  then  we'll  ha'e  a  crack 
aboot  the  books.  Come  awa'  for  a  meenit  an' 
see  the  pansies  that'll  lift  the  first  prize  at  the 
show  on  Seturday.  Come  awa',  Jess— jist  for 
a  meenit.  Ye're  no'  gaun  ootbye  enough  the  noo. 
Never  heed  the  books.     T'ley'll  keep." 
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.ol??'^  '^''^!'  ^""P  themselves,"  she  said, 
good-humouredly.  "  But  I  want  to  know  one 
thing  before  you  go  out  again,  Davie,"  she  went 
on  senously. 

"  What's  that  ?  " 

« Have  you  given  Donald  Binni^  notice  ? " 

fortaS"  ^'''        "''"  ^*  '^^^^^'  '  ^"'^'  "'^^°"^- 

Ji^^^*  ^^''j^  ^    ^°"  '"^^  >^^"  ^^'«  going  to 
tell  him  more  than  a  week  ago." 

"Ay.  But-but,  ye  see,  Jess,  I  hadna  the 
hert  to  tell  him.  He's  a  dacent  man,  Donald 
Bmnie  an  he's  served  me  weel  since  he  cam' 
to  Kinlochan." 

"I  know  that,"  she  freely  allowed.       «*  But 
there  s  no  work  for  him  just  now,  is  there  ?  " 
"Aweel,   there's  no'  mucUe,   to  tell  ye  the 

Th  ]r\  ?'  '^'"^""^  '^""^^y^  adding  more 
cheerfully,       but  ye  never  can   tell  when   the 

warkU    come    again.    An'    Donald    Binnie's    a 

dacent  man.     I  wud  be  vexed  to  ha'e  to  tell  him 

I  didna  need  him  ony  mair.     I  wud  that,  Jess ! 

An   ye  hke  him  fine  yersel',  dae  ye  no'  ?  " 

J^  ^{  ""T'^  ^  ^""^  ^'^^^ B"t  tell  me- 

What  has  Donald  done  to-day  ?    What  was  there 
for  him  to  do  ?  " 

"  Weel,  ye  see,  it  was  kin'  o'  slack  at  the  shop 
an  ^  I  jist  tell't  him  he  micht  tak'  a  day  aff.» 
"  Oh  !     But  you  gave  him  a  day  off  yesterday, 
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didn't  you  ? "  said  Mrs.  Houston,  keeping  calm 
with  an  effort. 

"  So  I  did,"  he  rcpUed  ruefuUy. 

For  ten  seconds  Jess  held  her  tongue.    Then 
she  asked — 

"  Could  you  not  do  all  the  work  that's  going 
just  now  yourself,  Davie  ?  " 

"Ay.  ...  Ay;  I  daursay— if  I  was  neglectin' 
the  gairden,"  he  said  thoughtfully. 

"  But  if  you  started  earlier  in  the  morning  ?  " 

"  What  aboot  the  Wee  Yin  ?  " 

His  wife  laughed  against  her  better  judgment. 

"Is  it  you  that  holds  Katie,  or  Katie  that 
holds  you  in  the  mornings  ?  " 

"  Weel,  weel,  ye  ken  it's  rale  nice  to  ha'e  the 
Wee  Yin  in  yer  airms,"  he  said  half  laughingly, 
half  apologetically,  as  he  bent  over  the  cradle. 

She  was  disarmed  for  a  moment,  but  a  glance 
at  the  ledger  on  the  table  was  sufficient  to  bring 
her  back  to  action. 

"David,"  she  said  firmly,  "you  must  give 
Donald  notice  on  Saturday." 

"  The  Wee  Yin's  fine  at  the  sleepin' !  .  .  . 
Eh  ?    What  was  ye  sayin',  lass  ?  " 

"  I  said  you  must  give  Donald  notice  on  Satur- 
day.   Promise ! " 

"  But— but  I'll  be  awa'  at  the  show  on  Seturday, 
an'  so  wull  you,  Jess." 

"Then  you   must   tell   him   on   Friday— to- 
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morrow.    Do  you  know   n,^j  »   i 

solemnly,  « that  f„7       ,^'    '^^  ^ntinued 
"•/.      tnat  for  weeks  you've  K».,. 

Donald  more  than  you've  been  n"t'  P"^'"* 

Houston  stared     «  U  ,?  .       ,'"^  ^°""*«  '  " 

claimed.  ''  """  »  ^^  '  "  he  ei- 

to  Jo^u"  ""'  '"^  "'"««  -'--ice  whafll  come 
"  yT^ZI  '    u  """  '^'•«  ^h'  book  say,  ?  •> 

coi^a£;;craii^-''^«- 

an' »  P^"^'  '"^  ^^>  »  dacent  man, 

,"  J°"'"  teU  Wm  to-morrow  ?  » 

do.na^4k.?nit£:'Ln,^^Tt2'tChi?' 

ken.    But  it's  likl    aifth-     'k'  ^'"P°'''  ^' 
he'll  b .  back  the  Jw  ''**'  ""    ^  t^ni 

pleased,  Je,s7"       "°°™'  ■»°™° '     Are  ye  no' 

''^w"rS*«f',''"*- not  lost. 

She  mdiclted  thrltl'  ?^  '•°^"  ^-•" 
little  time  ago  ''"'  ''"'^  ^««ed  «,me 

stiiSh'stf'''"*-''^- 

^i™.  Placed  -Tn^l^t^pt -^^^^ 
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"  Dear  lad,  will  you  do  me  a  great  favour  ?  " 
"  What's  that,  Jess  ?  " 

"  Something  that'll  do  neither  of  us  any  harm. 
Say  you'll  do  it." 

He  picked  up  the  pen,  dipped  it,  and  looked 
down  at  the  paper.  Then  he  looked  up  at  his 
wife. 

"Ye're  a  great  wumman,  Jess,"  he  said  in  a 
tone  of  affectionate  amusement.  "  An'  what 
am  I  to  say  to  that  dacent  man,  Donald 
Binnie  ? " 

"Just  the  truth,"  she  replied  with  sudden 
relief  "  the  truth  that  we— that  you  can't  afford 
to  keep  him  on." 

"Mphm.  That's  the  truth,  as  ye  say,  Jess, 
an*  mair's  the  peety.  If  we  had  got  the  jiner 
work  o'  thae  new  hooses  o'  Dobbie's,  I  wudna 
ha'e  necdit  to—-" 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  his  wife  hurriedly,  turning 
to  the  window,  and  gazing  at  the  loch.  "  But 
that  wasn't  your  fault,  Davie." 

"  I  wish  I  was  shair  o'  that,  lass.  I've  heard 
talk  o'  Maister  Dobbie  ha'ein'  a  spite  at  me,  an' 
I  canna  unnerstaun'  it,  for  I  never  did  onythin* 
to  him,  excep'  maybe  tak'  a  bit  extra  credit  noo 
an'  then.  It  was  hissel'  closed  the  accoont,  ye 
mind.     But- 
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Write  your  letter,  Davie,  like  a  good  lad, 
she  interposed  without  turning  her  head.     "  I 
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want  to  get  at  the  boob  again,  and  I  -uppose 
you  want  to  get  back  to  the  garden  before  it', 

"•  •  •  •  '— I  m  proud  of  your  pansies,  Davie. 
•  •  •  ""^  you— you  wci't  let  Mr.  Dobbie  or 
any  one  else  beat  you,  will  you  f  " 

"Nae  fears!"  cried  David  right  cheerfully. 

muckle  blot  on  this  bit,  an'  I'm  no'  wantin'  to 
«ld  msult  to  injury  when  I'm  dismissin'  a  dacent 

Mrs.  Houston  placed  a  fresh  sheet  of  notepaper 
^  T  ^^''f'""^'  ^i^o,  having  made  uf  W, 
mmd  to  the  disagreeable  but  necessary  piece  o 
correspondence,  applied  his  hard  hand  and  soft 
heart  to  the  same  without  delay 

addrSit  "''"'°'''  "''"  ""'  "^^  ^°«<^  "<» 
«  Well,  Davie  ?  " 

waWn'T'^-  ^'"  "«  «k«  1'"'^  for  »  lad  to  fin' 
Ss.lsttr:''"''^"'"^'"-'--^' 
Jess  looked  sympathetic.    «  No,  it  isn't,  Davie 
But  what  can  we  do  f    You're  paying  old  wi 
for  domg  nothing,  and  you  canValord  t^r 

?ll,*°°-    ^'''^'''   ^°^ii''   "   clever   lad 
and  he'll  soon  get  another  place.    If  I  thouS 

old  Angus  would  get  another  place,"  she  added 

rpita.!^:^''-^^'"'-'^«<ivisfS 
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"  ^«";  Pefl>»P»  not.    But  sometime.  I  can't 
•  1  u  t    1*  "°"  *'*''  '"'■»•    H'  «»"»  as  if  y« 

was  kept  gomg  by  lum.  And  lie  never  does  a 
thmg  exc  pt  wlien  AuntWaUace  or  I  come  into 
the^shop.  and  then  he  pretends  he',  working 

David,  laughing.  «  But  he  did  his  wark  in  hi, 
t.«e.  an'  there'U  be  a  place  for  him  in  the  shop 
»  lang  a,  the  shop's  mines.  But  he',  changed 
a  lot  since  the  fire."  '^ 

"  He's  got  much  older  looking— i,  that  what 
you  mean  f "  *  "" 

"Ay.    But  he's  changed  mair  nor  that.    He'j 
aye  pretendin' he's  hard  up." 
;;  Well,  he's  not  too  well  off,  is  he,  Davie  i " 

get,  an  he  hasna  hi,  sister  to  keep  noo.    An'  yet 
he  s  aye  ji,t  gaspin'  for  his  siller  on  Seturday,, 

wmna  tak'  meat  even  on  the  Sawbath,  an'  that 
^  s  waur  nor  ever  at  Ws  trick  o'  gettin'  a  smoke 

miser  in  ins  auld  age." 
"  A  miser  ?    Surely  not !  *' 
"  Weel,  Pm  jist  tellin'  ye,  lass.     But  miser  or 
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c«  JJ' •/"«"• '"f;  hi.  wage  ..U„,„x 

^^  Your  partner,  Davie  ? »  *  ' 

**  Itherwise  yerseP  I  " 

4"^/  '"'"  ''"'"''•  '''^«  ' "  *•  «*«>.  half 

**  Fine  ye  ken  it  f  tm 

gettin'  his  wage  f  •'  ^^'  '«"'  *°  Ai-gu. 

it.'D^;?>"''    ^°  •"-  '"^"k  I  ever  grudged 
»ichfha'e'Lf  hard''"  •^"  '"^  ^°»'  A-gu. 

*^.  to  ten  j:ie'"hi?e  :?^*  zr^^i 

-Wehefireeftera-.S-^S;:^' 
Jess  flushed,  as  she  always  did  at  any  ,r.aa^^' 

w«rm?„       *"°»»Jo»»ly  at  her  husband.    There 

^"Swm'buTr  °'  '"''''  "^  ^^ 
t^am.  w  mm,  but  It  was  not  easv     R;«  «k 

»aaerr?i,td^-tt-;htS 

matter,  next,  but  not  in.  her  hem  '""^"^ 

I»  there  onnhin'  else  ^-e  wantit  ,o  speak 
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aboot,  Jess  ? "   inquired  David,   after  a  glance 
through  the  window  at  the  setting  sun. 

"  No ;  nothing  just  now,  Davie.  It*ll  keep 
till  you  get  through  the  pansies,"  she  replied, 
after  a  short  hesitation. 

"  ril  no*  be  lang  at  the  pansies,  an'  it'll  shin 
be  dark.  If  there's  onything  in  the  books  ye 
want  to  speak  aboot,  I'll  be  ready  in  hauf-an-'oor. 
But  dinna  fash  yer  bonny  heid  ower  the  books, 
ma  lass.  Come  ootbye  wi'  me,  an'  we'll  leave 
the  door  on  the  sneckj  an'  ye'll  shin  hear  if  the 
Wee  Yin  waukens.  .  .  .     Are  ye  corain'  ?  " 

"  Not  to-night,  Davie.  I've  plenty  to  do 
in  the  house,  and " 

"  That's  what  ye're  aye  tellin'  me  !  ** 

"  It's  just  the  truth." 

"  Maybe  that's  the  reason  I  dinna  like  it. 
I  whiles  think  ye're  ower  hard  wrocht  i*  the 
hoose,  Jess.    If  that's  the  case,  I'll " 

**  No,  ro,  no  !  "  she  answered  lightly.  "  I'll 
complain  when  I'm  overwrought.  Away  to  the 
garden,  or  the  light  '11  be  gone,  and  then  you'll 
have  to  look  after  your  pansies  instead  of  Katie 
in  the  morning." 

"  That's  exceedin'ly  likely !  "  he  retorted  with 
pleasant  irony,  as  he  left  the  parlour. 

Jess  drew  forward  the  hood  of  the  cradle, 
and  lit  the  lamp,  for  the  daylight  was  failing 
in   the   room.     She   picked   up   the   letter   her 
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husband  had  written  to  his  assistant,  and  carried 
it  into  the  kitchen,  placing  it  upright  on  the 
chimney-piece  there,  so  that  it  might  not  be 
forgotten  in  the  morning. 

"  Davie's  sure  to  see  it  when  he's  at  his  break- 
fast," she  thought.  "I  don't  want  to  bother 
him  speaking  about  it  again." 

Returning  to  the  pariour,  she  first  soothed 
the  child,  who  was  showing  signs  of  restlessness, 
and  then  seated  herself  at  the  table  and  resumed 
her  examination  of  the  ledger,  from  which  she 
was  drawing  up  a  rough  balance-sheet  and  profit- 
and-loss  statement.  Her  husband's  present  state 
of  affairs  was  vastly  different  from  that  first 
one  which  she  had  sighed  to  set  on  paper  two 
years  ago.  The  ends  that  no  stretching  of  the 
most  hopeful  imagination  could  then  bring 
together  were  now  ried  and  with  something 
to  spare.  David  Houston  was  solvent,  and  not 
barely  so. 

And  yet  Jess  considered  the  cheerful  figures 
before  her  with  anxiety.  It  was  as  if,  having 
done  all  she  could  to  make  ends  meet  and  tie 
the  knot,  she  saw  the  knot  already  giving  and 
the  ends  slipping  slowly  but  surely  apart.  How 
could  she  secure  the  knot  before  it  was  too  late  ? 
Had  she  thought  and  laboured  in  vain  ?  Was 
her  great  idea,  her  sweet  secret  desire,  her  never- 
slumbering  hope,  to  come  to  nothing  ?     What 
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could  she  do  to  stay  the  duU  faUing-away  of 
David^s  trade  and  bring  back  the  recent  bright 
prosperity  ? 

She  could  tell  her  husband  everything— every- 
thing she  had  done,  everything  she  had  endured 
through  the  past  two  years.  That  would  rouse 
him,  she  knew,  to  the  strong  effort  of  which, 
she  was  convinced,  he  was  capable.  But  in 
what  way  would  it  rouse  him  ?  Through  tender 
love?  Through  hot  pride?  Through  pure 
shame  P  '^ 

Ah,  no!  She  could  not  bear  the  thought 
of  her  good  man  shamed  before  her.  Nothing 
was  worth  that— not  even  her  great  idea.  More- 
over—it suddenly  flashed  on  her-if  she  told  him 
all,  her  great  idea  would  become  her  ruined 
hope. 

"I  can't  give  in!    I  won't  give  in!"  she 
murmured.     "  I  don't  want  Davie  to  be  sorry 
for   me,"    she    thought   a    moment   later     "I 
don't  want  him  to  be  bitterly  vexed  with' him- 
self.     I  must  rouse  him  without  hurting  him  • 
I  must  be  patient  with  him ;    I  must  try  to  get 
him  to  take  things  seriously  without  seeming  to 
take   them   too   seriously   myself  ...     Oh !    if 
he  could  only  have  another  year  like  the  last 
I  don't  think  I'd  need  to-to  hide  things  from' 
him  any  more.     Only  one  more  year,  and  then 
he No  !   I  don't  care  if  it  takes  five  years, 
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window,  when  David  came  hurn'!^!   ^       . 
parlour.  nurnedly  into  the 

whitr'"   ^' "   ''''   '''8''°'   '~«8  Ws   face 

HewasS  '"''* '""^'' '"» '-^  while." 
Jess  hastened  to  the  window,  and  saw  him 
inning  out  at  the  ga.e.  The  hedge  Wd  £ 
for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  she  saw  him  leapW 
down  the  rocky  shore.  A  thick  haze  hunf 
heavjy  over  the  loch,  and  out  of  it  came  th! 

tZiy^'  '""•  '""^  '  ^^y  =^  cLe  It 

coL^'bat;:  ""'  ""^  "^^^y-  "come  back, 

She  beheld  him  wading  into  the  loch-deeper- 
deeper-and  somehow  she  could  not  move  ^ 

A  little  cry  from  the  cradle  broke  the  soell 
of  horror  that  seemed  to  have  been  cast  up^n  h^" 
She  turned  swiftly,  caught  up  her  baby,  ^pped 
Je  t.ny  mortal  m  a  heavy  bLket.  and'fl^K 
the  house  into  the  summer  dusk,  not  calling  bu" 
pantingly  whispering  her  husband's  name 
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From  the  road  she  could  see  nothing,  but 
when  she  reached  the  water's  edge— how  she 
passed  over  the  rough  beach,  burdened  and 
without  stumbling,  she  could  never  afterwards 
teU-~8he  perceived,  through  the  mist,  a  dim, 
dark  monstrous  shape  like  the  back  of  a  whale, 
and,  her  nerves  giving  way,  she  screamed  loudly! 

Some  one—she  does  not  know  who  it  was 
to-day— came  to  her  side  and  relieved  her  of 
her  baby,  patting  her  on  the  shoulder,  endeavour- 
ing to  soothe  her. 

"What's  that?  What's  that?"  she  cried 
wildly,  peering  and  pointing. 

"That's  the  boat,  upside  doon.  Keep  up 
yer  hert.  Mistress  Houston.  Yer  man'U  no'  eet 
droondit." 

People  began  to  coUcct  on  the  beach  where 
Jess  stood,  and  not  far  away  a  couple  of  men 
had  launched  a  small  boat,  and  were  pulling  to 
the  rescue. 

Then,  after  what  seemed  an  age  to  the  dis- 
tracted young  wife  and  her  excited  and  sympa- 
thetic neighbours,  two  heads  appeared  and  moved 
towards  the  shore.  A  shout  of  congratulation 
rose  from  the  Uttle  group,  and  presently  David, 
finding  the  ground,  rose  and  came  safely  to 
land,  bearing  the  semi-conscious,  almost  water- 
logged body  of  a  young  man. 

He    dropped    his    burden    into    ready    arms, 
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saying  to  his  wife,  "  Dinna  fash  yersel*,  ma  dear, 
ril  be  back  in  a  jiffy.  There's  anither  yin  hingin* 
on  to  the  boat."  And  he  prepared  to  re-enter 
the  water,  when  the  voices  of  a  dozen  people 
informed  him  that  the  rescuers  were  already 
nearing  the  overturned  craft.  And  sure  enough 
there  were  now  two  dim  shapes  in  the  mist,  and 
from  one  of  them  came  the  Cheery  shout,  "  WeVe 
got  him !  " 

David  took  his  wife's  hand,  and  it  was  as  if  she 
had  received  an  immediate  and  powerful  stimulant. 

"  Come  and  change  your  clothes  at  once, 
Davie,"  she  said.  "  Come  at  once  1  The  young 
man  is  being  taken  care  of." 

"  But  wull  ye  no'  get  him  up  to  the  hoosc, 
Jess  ? " 

"  No,  no,  Davie.  We'll  luk  efter  him.  Ye've 
plenty  to  dae  lukin'  efter  yersel',"  put  in  a  couple 
of  neighbours,  eyeing  him  proudly. 

"Come,  Davie,  come!  You'll  get  cold  if 
you  stand  here,"  said  his  wife.  "Thank  you 
kindly,"  she  went  on,  taking  her  baby  from  the 
woman  who  had  been  holding  her.  "I  don't 
know — I  don't  remember  how  you  came  to 
have  Katie,  but  thank  you.  .  .  .  Davie,  run  to 
the  house  and  strip  at  once  !  " 

Davi4  obeyed,  and  she  followed  him  as  swiftly 
as  she  could.  Near  the  gate  she  encountered 
Mrs.  Wallace. 
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M«.  Houston  resigned  her  charge  gratefuUv 
front  ^  the  kitchen  fir,,  lighting  a  clay  pipe. 

he   had   been   gardening   in   his  shirt  sleeves- 
or  I  «-udna  ha'e  had  a  bit  dry  tobacco  left  » 

tr,"?"'-'-       "^'    •-"*  ^-.    -    re. 

••n^J    °*    5^".    «'«    clothes,"    ,he    cried. 
Qwck.  q„.ck,  quick! »  and  stamped  her  foot. 

l!^!l       '^/u'"*  '}'  "^^^  "ms.  crying  tear- 
lessly  as  if  her  heart  would  break.    «  Oh,  Davie 
you -you   splendid   man!"   she  sobbed.  .     ' 

herSf.  ^°"  ^'°*"  '  "  *^'  '"'''•  freeing 

he  «.d  with  a  laugh,  pointing  to  her  wet  bW. 
Qmck,  quick,  quick ! "  he  mocked  her  gently 
and  stamped  his  foot  so  that  the  dishes  ^  the 
dresser  rattled. 

«'Saut  water  winna  hurt  onybody,"  he  ob- 

«t    hi.     other    pipe    agoing.      "Dinna    fash 
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Z'wJ'^n  ?  »™  "  "''^''^  '^'  "^'  •'    ^^^^''' 
.      « Aunt  WaUace  has  got  her  in  the  parlour. 

""u  F^^c  *  J.""  °''  ^^^'^'^  '"^  «°  "'^^  ««t  toasted." 
A  fire  this  time  o'  the  year  ?  " 

"  ^^^  '  Pavie,  don't  ask  questions,  and  you'll 
be  told  no  hes !  "  she  cried  with  affected  impa- 
tience. «  Away  to  the  parlour,  till  I  get  you 
some  supper."  ' 

"  But  I've  had  ma  supper." 

"Well,  you've  got  to  take  it  again.  Go  when 
I  ask  you,  Davie  !  " 

**  I  think  I'll  gang  roon  to  Dugald  McCaU's, 
an  see  hoo  the  twa  chaps  is  gettin'  on.  The  yin 
l^^brocht   ashore  was   gty   faur   through,    puir 

u"  y°'*'''tx??*  ^°  ^  ''''^  to-night,  Davie.  Just 
ask  Aunt  WaUace  to  get  word  for  you.  Away, 
and  see  if  Katie's  sleeping." 

left  t?rJ;i"   ''   "'"°"'  •^'""^'   """^ 
Jess  dropped  into  a  chair  and  sat  bowed  and 

motionless  for  five  minutes.     Her  nerves  were 

m  a  horrid  jangle,  and  when  at  last  she  rose  to 

prepare  the  supper  she  felt  as  if  she  had  lived 

many  years  in  the  past  hour. 
And  aU  at  once  a  dreadful  terror  seized  her 

and  she  fled  from  the  kitchen  to  the  parlour  door! 

...  Ah,  thank  God  !   all  was  well !     Davie  was 
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She  went  back  to  the  kitchen,  took  up  a  plate, 
let  It  shp  from  her  fingers,  and  laughed  foftly 

over   the   ruin But  when   she  spied   the 

remains  of  David's  pipe,  the  tears  filled  her  eyes 
and  overflowed  and  fell,  and  fell,  and  fell  .  .  . 
mercifully. 


When  David  expressed  himself  anxious  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  victims  of  the  boatine 
accident,  Mrs  Wallace  readily  offered  to  step 
a^ong  the  road  to  make  inquiries,  and  accepted 
Davids  apology  for  not  going  himself  with  the 
remark — 

"  Haud  yer  tongue,  man  !  Ye're  better  mind- 
in  the  wean  whaur  ye  are.  Ye're  no'  wantin' 
to  get  the  newmania,  or  whitever  they  ca'  it 
an  hae  Jess  rookin'  Maister  Ogilvy  o'  a'  his 
mustard  for  plaisters  for  the  next  twa-three  weeks. 
Na,  na  !     Ye  ve  had  plenty  gallivantin'  for  yin 

day,  David  ! Whit's  that  ye  say  ?     Feart 

or  the  dark?  Me?  Havers  I  ThL  as  sna 
feart  for  the  hcht  isna  feart  for  the  dark,  espayci- 
aUy  when  they  cair^  a  wee  parasole  like  this 
yin  Here  she  smiled  grimly,  and  flourished 
a  large  and  heavy-looking  umbreUa.  "Mind 
the  wean,  an'  mind  yersel',  David,  an'  I'll  brine 
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ye  word  u  quick  as  ma  legs  can  cairry  mc.    TIJ 
see  Jess  when  I  get  back." 
Mrs.  WaUace  had  scarce,     ^.ssed  the  garden 

^«V^*"  '''*  ^"^  '^""*^  •'^»^^  the  inquiry- 
^^  Hoo  s  David,  Mistress  WaUace  ?  " 

"  Mercy  me  !  Is  that  you,  Maister  Ogiivy  ? 
Ye  aye  turn  up  like  a  bad  saxpence !  David's 
fine,  thcnk  ye  for  speirin',  but  he's  fashin'  hissel' 
aboot  the  lads  that  got  near  droondit,  an»  Vm 
Ji8t  awa  to  see  hoo  they're  keepin'.  The  stupit 
fellas  deserve  to  be  droondit,  but  I  hope  they'U 

tn  vf^M  •  ""!^*  .r'  ^'^'  ^««^'  ^»^-«i'^t 

to  ye    Maister  Ogilvy."     And  she  hurried  on. 
Bide  a  meemt,  if  ye  please.  Mistress  WaUace. 
I  ve  jist  been  at  McCaU's  wi'  a  botle  o'  the  best 
for  I  thocht  the  lads  wud  be  the  better  o'  a 
wee " 

Wed  }    Wlut  aboot  the  lad,  i  "  .he  demanded. 
I  discover^  they  was  teetotalers,  but  Dugald 
McCall  m«la.d  the  botle,  a.  it  were,  an'  I  had 
to  come  awa'  wi'obt  it.    Ay,  an' " 

."  ^r  *"  *'  P""  '"^  S***""'  better  ?  •' 

n„.  7^7,7' "t*"'  *°"""  '=''""  "h"  I  left, 
no  ha  em  had  their  suppers  afore  they  gaed  oot 

xn  the  boat :  an'  frae  the  quantity  o'  the  toastit 
cheese  bem  conshumed,  I  was  disposed  to  form 
the  opeenion  that " 

opeenion  the  noo !  The  lads 


(( 
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is  no'  muckle  the  waur  o'  their  drookin'  ?    Is 
that  whit  ye  mean,  eh  ?  " 

"Jist    that.    That'U    be    aboot    it,    onywey. 
But,  Mistress  Wallace " 

"  Weel  ?  "  she  inquired  impatiently,   as  the 
grocer  paused  and  smiled  mysteriously. 

"  Mistress  Wallace,  what  dae  ye  think  I  fun* 
cot  the  nicht  ?  " 

"  Yersel*,  I  suppose." 

"Na;  but  Pm  serious." 

"  Whit  are  ye  grinnia*  at  ?  " 

"Pm  smilm'  seriously,  as  it *' 

"  Weel,  ye  sudna." 

"  It's  wi'  serious  satisfaction,"  said  Mr.  Ogilvy, 
good-naturedly.  "  Wha  dae  ye  think  the  twa 
young  men  happen  to  be  ? "  he  asked,  not  with- 
out excitement. 

"Wha?" 

"They're  the  twa  new  jiners  frae  Paisley, 
that  are  gaun  to  set  up  in  opposeetion  to  David 
Houston  !    What  think  ye  o'  that  ?  " 

"  Arc  ye  shair  ?  " 

"  I'll  sweer  to  it !  They  arrived  at  Kinlochan 
the  day,  an'  celebrated  the  occasion  wi'  an' 
cvcnin'-cruise,  so  to  speak,  in  a  sma'  boat ;  but 
Paisley  no'  bein*  what  ye  wud  ca'  a  seafarin' 
place,  they  didna  ken  hoo " 

"  I'll  awa'  an'  tcU  David  an'  Jess,"  said  Mn. 
Wallace,  interrupting  the  grocer's  flow  of  detail. 
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"  But  I  wud  like  to  ha'e  a  cnrV  «A'  ™  »i. 

Main.  Ogi,^,.  ,he  addeVSt^tir     '"°'°' 
eagerly.  ^'  *^'  '^''"•"  ''^  '«"™«1 

"  I  said  the  mom." 

"  A'  I  can  say  i,  that  I'll  bide  here  till  ye  come 
~t  frae  Hazel  Cottage,  for  it',  ower  late  foTye 
to  gang  hame  yersel',  Mistress  Wallace »  he 
replied  stoutly.  ^     " 

"Then   a'  /  can  say,   Maister  Orilw"  .h- 

"« s:t-;:ti!:ir  -d-G....«.& 
«u^  I^^;^.  '°'''^"'  ""'"^  -'^'•«'  "xi 

bacf  ;io^^  ""''*'  '""^  rapidly^d  came 
^ 

and  7;  T*!^"  r""*  "'"^^^  *°  »!><  Utchen 
and  found  Jen  about  to  dish  a  tempting  litde 
hot  .upper.  She  told  her  niece  what  she  Tj 
Wd,  but  told  it  without  commi  fof  thtJ 

Z  !?T*^°f  .''~"  *'''  y°^«  woman'sT" 
that  disturbed  her,  and  made  her  wish  to  get 
home    and    consider    matters.    So    when    r«. 

and  .a,d  she  would  find  her  way  from  the  houl' 

t^%  J  .'"PP"  '^'"8  «  »  ^"ti^al  stage  in 
the  dishmg  thereof,  Jes,  could  not  leave  it  and 
her  aunt,  after  bidding  her  good-mght  much  ^ 
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tenderly  than  she  felt,  left  the  kitchen,  and  made 
her  way  to  the  front  door. 

But  she  halted  at  the  door  of  the  parlour,  and 
opening  it  softly,  peeped  in.  Katie  was  newly 
asleep,  and  David  was  still  by  the  cradle.  Mri. 
WaUace  beckoned  him  to  her,  and  he  came 
stealthily. 

«  xt'^^/  ^""^^  "^  ^"''''  "'^  ^''^'"  »^«  whispered. 
Nae  doot  ye'll  hear  mair  aboot  them  the  mom," 

•he  went  on,  adding  to  herself,  "  an'  for  a  while 
to  come.  But  they're  no*  muckle  the  waur  " 
^^  "  I'm  gled  o'  that,"  he  said,  looking  pleased. 
D  ye  ken  what  lads  they  are  ? "  he  asked.  "  I 
dinna  ken  their  faces,  an'  there  wasna  a  great 
deal  o'  time  for  us  gettin*  acquaint " 

"Jess'U  teU  ye  aboot  them.  I '  maun  gane 
hame.  But,  Davie-Davie,"  her  voice  softened 
wonderfully,  "  I'm  rale  prood  o'  ye,  man  !  An'- 
an'  tak'  unco  guid  care— dinna  say  I  said  it 
mind  l-but  tak'  unco  guid  care  o'  yer  wife! 
Davie."  ' 

Before  he  could  speak  she  closed  the  door 
quietly  between  them,  and  a  moment  later  left 
the  cottage. 

The  grocer,  at  a  discreet  distance,  walked 
behind  her  until  she  reached  her  home. 
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MISS  PERK,  having  recited  a  little 
1>«  of  groceries  from  the  page  of 
«  smaU  note-book,  lingered  at  the 
.  counter  and  gazed  about  her  as  if 

^Nae'^rf*  rf^'  '^  ^-^  °^"^ 
Mr  nJ,  ^  ,'^'  ^y-  ""'»■»  '  "  inquired 
Mr.  Ogilvy  pohtdy,  and  moistened  the  Wiw 
of  ha,  pencJ.  <•  Thae  finnan  haddie,  i,  LH 
an  so.,  the  sausage,.  The  «iu,ages is  vera  fine^ 
vera  fine  .ndeed.  I.  fac',  the  Jllni,:"^  W^ 
was  m  gettin*  a  bunch  the  day  an'  ,(,.  -j 
the  last  yin,  she  had  wa,  iist  LrfL'  1 

the  leddy  that's  bidin'  rhefthe^^-Ur; 

'•  A  word  that  rfiould  never  be  employed  in 

M^r^^^ofdir "'''-  °'  "^'"  "-^^"^ 
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n»7be  ,  wee  tlung  extravagant,  a.  it  ^re/'  the 
8~cer  admitted  mildly,  «  but  if.  „o'  for  ^e  to 
obiec  to  a  complimentary  observation  on  ony  o' 
ma   proyee-on,.    A,   lang   a,   language    i, 'Lo' 

lo^  fn^r  :.  '  ^°'f"^  ^*  "^'"'  ^  ''«  ta  the 

e»c ,  the  railway  restewrant— for  a  eless  o'  wh— 
leemonade;    an'  I  wasna  r.Vl,»  •    .f^°  ™ 
aforo  I  h-.Jj  ™"  '"'"<^«  tk"  door 

lul'  ir     '  ''°""«  """"-^  ■*'""»•  '"Pectable- 

Sl.fvT*  """-"yi"'  oot  to  the  waiter  for 
aeevu's  hdnovs,  an " 

"  Mr.  OgilVy !  " 

worda^ore  ye,  but  I  was  tryin'  to  illustrate  to  ye 

t~:  „  /^*  5"  °°'  for  ony  eggs  the  day 
ma'am?"  he  asked,  realizing  Jhat  hi.  conv^^ 
Mtion  was  not  being  appreciated. 

laste^^Tw'i''^"^'"'"-    !''"»<'">' to  say  the 
»*   'W»/  ha<'  from  you  were  not  up  to  the  marL 

a'J^ut'S^'    '^'  "•'"  ""'  ~-^-«  -^ 
•;  No'  up  to  the  merk  i  »  he  exclaimed.    •<  I'm 
shair  I  canna  conceive  sic  a  thing !  Are  ye  certain 

ma'am,  that  the  egg.  cam' frae  here?"  ' 

'  My  cook  told  me  so." 

•;  What  wa.  the  taste  like,  if  ye  please,  ma'am  ?  " 
Jie  inquired  m  a  tone  respectful  yet  dignified 
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"eZ^r"'^^"  ^^y  '^''  '  »hort  pause, 
tee,  an  I  m  „o  ga„„  ,„  p„j„„  „^,    « 
tW    1    never   had   the   misfortune   to    ,^n, 
dootfa'  ym;   but  I  wud  ji,t  like  toaAye»    ' 
coolc  B  new  to  Kinlochan,  ma'am."  ^      ^" 

night  "the  itH*"'  °v^.  ^"^  ""■*  «'  "  fo«- 

«  J°  '*;"■»'/««  the  toon,  I  preshume." 
xes.    But  why—*' 

The  grocer  drew  himself  up  with   a   smil. 
-"1?.t°-a:i'^'-^  re.  m^Cfo^tS 

-a  be  .trange  to  her.*°  ^e^a  gr^'d^^^^ 
r^n  an  egg  laid  at  a  distance  Tlttl^l 

p<JtatL.r«rt.  n  '""V°"^«  '^  J-"' 

«7wa"he«."    '"^'^""•"•Cottag.on 
"Waayef" 

H^onT^-l-   -  --    o.    .. 
Improodtouyl.„.    He',  a  fine  chap 
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i»  David  HouMon ;  an'  as  for  iii,  g,ud  wife  it'i 

«,  on    the    earth    for   th,t    maitter.    'Deed, 
ma  am  every  time  Ae  come,  into  ma  Aop  I  vri^ 

an'T^r^^"-    Sk'"' that  bom>ArbS 
an  kmd!    An'  .he',  clever  forbye!    It  wa,^t 

-I  was  thmim'  o'  takin'  .toke,  an'  I  hadna  tried 
«  for  seeven  year— an'   T   ™1.  ^T  ■ 

dcmentit,owerrdi«ran.'^:::enr^4t-' 

STL.^  five*5er"cen1!:!:^r^~  ^^^'^  «^' 
«  But » 

.   "  An'  jist  then,"  proceeded  the    wocer    tno 

"S  «1'7'™  r*^  *°  notice^r Lr 

'  A   Ji,,      '  ?  ,'P^  ^^'  '^»  distressin'  me. 
A^'  .trr  f/T""  *^  °'  Job'*".'  «ay,  I 

pinto'thejokitiufJwtateftrTe:^' 
Warn,  dxe  let  on  Ae  thocht  I  had  ett  the^.^ 

the  oke      But  at  the  time  I  didna  perceived' 

lri:t::^'^j:^,.'-^^  ^a^an  in:^tirn 

"Every  busincM  man  ought  to  take   .tock  « 

lea.t  once  a  year."  put  in  Mi^  Perk.  " 

That,  true,   ma'am,  that',  true.    But  it',  , 
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"«■  job  when  Providence  ha,  nude  ye  a  «ocer 
When  M.,tn».  Houston    cam'  mto  L   & 

but  lobster,  and  vulgar  fraction,  dandn'  aio" 
me.  But  m  aboot  twa  meenit,  die  had  workit 
oot  the  calcuUtion  for  me,  an'  I  wa.  m^'  ^] 
An'  ahe  cam'  back  the  next  day  an'  workit^  a 
lot  mair  ,um,  that  wud  ha'e  turned  the  «4nl^ 
mauter  peery-heidit.    Ay.  did  A. !    A^Ae. 

in^    ,^i^J'  °°  ^~  ""y  •■°°k«'  ka^  the 

J^'x?     ""'    I «  «)me  supremely  ime » 

Not  to-day,  thank  yon.    I  ^ra,  going  to  ask 
rou  rf  you  knew  whether  David  Hou.ton's  bus^ 

ZT  *°„^?1°^«  ^«=«dy."  »aid  Miss  Perk, 
adding,  « Of  courw  you  know  I  take  a  great 
mterest  m  the  young  couple,  and  I  put  thelme 
questrontoMn  Hou,ton  to-day,  but  I  mu,t«y 
1  found  her  rather  reticent." 

reM   ^'"^^^    «^"tched   hi,   nose   before   he 

"  Weel,  ma'am,"  he  said  cautiously,  "seein'  that 
I  ve  never  pit  the  question  maseP,  Pm  no'in  the 
poseetion  for  to  answer  it.  But  forma  pairt,  I 
duma  thidc  the  twa  young  men'U  pit  Da^d 
Houston  s  busmess  up  nor  doon.  They've  iist 
got  the  yin  job,  ye  ken-the  new  hooses." 
"But  It  must  have  been  a  blow  to  David 
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Houston  not  getting  that  large  piece  of  work." 
He  8  got  plenty  wi'oot  that." 

"  Indeed  I  I  understand  he  had  to  dismiss  his 
man  Binnie  some  time  ago." 

"Ay;  but  Binnie'll  be  comin*  back,  an' 
amther  man  wi'  him,  next  week,"  checking  an 
exultant  chuckle  with  a  violent  cough.  "Ye 
see,  ma'am,  David  Houston  has  got  the  contract 
for  the  new  store-hoose  at  the  pierheid,  an' 
there  s  twa-three  ither  nice  jobs  that'll  come  his 
wey  afore  the  year's  odt.  Aw,  I  wudna  disturb 
masel  aboot  the  Houstons,  if  I  was  you,  ma'am." 

I  '^7*"^*!*'*  *°  ^^"'^  ^^^  prospects  are  so 
good,  Mr.  Ogilvy.  I  had  heard  that  the  new 
buildmg  at  the  pier  was  to  go  to  the  new-comers 
when  they  had  finished  with  Mr.  Bobbie's 
houses.    In  fact,  Mr.  Dobbie  told  m   so  himself." 

lJ^J/^^*'"*'  ^°^^^*'  ma'am?"  quietly 
asked  Mr.  Ogilvy.  ^ 

"  I  happened  to  meet  him  one  day  when  I 
was  having  a  glance  at  his  new  houses-very 
mce  httle  flats  they  are-quite  superior  to  the 
present  tenements  in  Kinlochan.  Vm  sure  the 
people  in  the  village  v^iil  want  to  remove  as  soon 
as  possible.  Of  course  I  don't  know  Mr.  Dobbie 
personally,  but  from  what  he  said  I  should  imarine 
he  would  make  a  good  landlord." 

"  Oh,  I've  nae  doot  he'll  get  his  flets  filled- 
m  time,  ma'am.    I  heard  the  ither  day  that 
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Tousie  Tam  was  thinldn'  o'  takin'  yin  o'  them. 

Tousic   Tam   was   a   dishevelled   but   cheerful, 

half-witted  fellow,  who  occasionally  made  his  bed 

in  Kinlochan  outhouses. 
Miss  Perk  was  about  to  reprimand  the  grocer 

for  unbecoming  levity,  but  before  she  could  speak 

he  continued — 
"  In  fac',  I  believe  Tam  met  Maister  Dobbie  on 

the  road  an»  speirt  the  rent.    Tam  maun  ha'e  his 

joke,  puir  chap;  but  I  understaun'  Maister 
Uobbie  got  an  awfu'  rid  face,  for  there  was  a  lot 
o'  folk  Ustenin'." 

"Of  course,"  said  Miss  Perk,  changing  the 
subject,  "the  new-comers  will  have  quite  a 
friendly  feeling  towards  David  Houston  after  his 
gallant  act  on  the  evening  of  their  arrival." 

"  Freenly  ?  Oh,  ma'am,  it's  mair  like  brith- 
erly  I  The  twa  Wilki-s  an'  David  Houston  are 
as  thick  as  onythin',an'  as  for  opposeetion  atween 
them,  ye  micht  as  weel  luk  for  a  naval  battle 
atween  a  pair  o'  ma  kippers  an'  a  finnan  haddie  ! 
I  think  I  mentioned  the  fac'  that  the  finnan 
haddies  was  mair  nor  usual  deleecious  the  day, 
an'  that  the  meenister's  leddy— Na  I  it  was  the 
sausages  she  referred  to." 

"  So  you  think  that  the  Wilkies  will  not  inter- 
fere  with  David  Houston's  business  ? " 

"  I   think   they'U  no' !    Forbye,   ma'am,  the 
liey've  set  up  is  jist  temporairy,  so  to  speak." 
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"  You  mean  that  they  wiU  leave  Kinlochaa 
when  they  have  finished  their  work  at  Mr. 
Dobbie's  houses  ?  " 

'l^^VI'*''*'  *  soothsayer,  as  it  were,  ma'am,  I 
wudna  hie  to  express  maseP  in  sic   a   definite 
fashion,"  said  Mr.  Ogilvy,  fearing  that  possibly 
he   was   already   expressing   himself   too   freely. 
But  whatever  they  dae,  it'll  be  fair.    Marma- 
bdes  no'  the  only  guid  thing  that  comes  oot  o' 
raisley     An    so  ye  needna   fash  yersel'   aboot 
David  Houston  an'  his  guidwife,  ma'am,  if  ye'U 
alloo  me  the  leeberty  o'  sayin'  it  " 
Miss  Perk  smiled  the  least  bit  unpleasantly, 
ror  seem  to  have  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
what  passes  in  the  district,  Mr.   Ogilvy,''  she 
remarked.  ^    ^* 

u  ?}^  f°;^«  grinned  modestly  and  shook  his  head. 
Its  httle  I  ken,"  he  replied  innocently,  "for 
1  m  no  vera  guid  at  askin'  questions." 

vli  ^'A^  "^^  T  '"««"rion  in  his  words,  Miss 
Perk  did  not  observe  it,  for  she  immediately 
resumed  her  quest  for  information. 

"  I  suppose  David  Houston  has  made  some 
arrangement  with  the  Wilkies,"  she  said,  eyeing 
Mr.  Ogilvy  searchingly.  ^      ^ 

"  Arrangement,  ma'am  ?  " 

"Yes.  Some  arrangement  by  which  they 
are  not  to  mterfere  with  his  business.  Th«r 
could  hardly  refuse  to  agree  after        " 
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But  .he  had  touched  the  elderly  n»n'.  loyJty- 
touched  It  to  the  quick.  He  reddened,  but  met 
her  gaze  steadUy. 

.  "Ma'am."  he  wid.  with  a  hint  of  contempt 
m  hi.  tone.  «  David  Homton  wudna  tak'  advan- 
tage o   anither  man  if  the  ither  man  owed  him 

catched  hi.  wee  .«ter  .tealin'  the  jam,  an'  tell't 

N^  -^  ."  ^"'  ^"  ^'^'  °"  *"  P«'"ve.. 
^ILu  V  ""f  "»'■■  »"angement  atween 
David  Hou.ton  an'  the  WiUde.  the  day  nor  there 
was  afore  they  left  Paidey." 

;'  How  can  you  know  i  "  demanded  Mii.  Perk, 
irritated  at  the  rebuff.  ^ 

Of  cour.e."  he  added,  "  I  canna  prove  it-in 
the  meantim^  onywey ;  but  ye^U  Me  for  ytnd' 
ater  on  that  Samuel  OgUvy  can  weegh  character, 
as  w-eel  a.  gr«ene..  Ay!»  Here  the  grocer 
puned  up  hu  mouth  and  .truck  an  attitude  with 
h.,  arm,  folded^  Had  Mi„  Perk  known  him 
better  she  would  have  undentood  that  it  wa, 
dan^rou,  to  attempt  further  inquisition. 

Perhap,   you   will  kindly   inform  me."   ,he 
began.  ' 

"  ^="«  me.  ma'am,  but  I'm  oot  o'  informa- 
tion Naethin'  left  but  provecion,  o'  the  Zt 
quality,"  he  returned  with  a  tight  grin 
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The  grin  ewsperated   the  lady     "  An^  •• 
pertmcnce."  .he  .uppie.ented  Slow  vot  "" 

ye  like  the  ora.r'  k,„d  or  the  dooble-«ro„g  {  " 
te^ir        ""'""■»-«."  cried  .he.  lo.f„g  her 

reto^tl^  K  T°""''  ""'•  "  dooble-trong."  he 
St  1  '^'!'{1! ,.■-"%    but   retaining'  the 

lU7e're„e'i;:.:Jr''°-*".-''i"« 

w>77wS:re ''zsr' "S'™'' '*'••  ^''^ 

Airt..  ^     ^'     8''«''enng     up    her 

tongue  came  to  W,„'.*  '"'"«  '"*  ~"™1  <"  h" 
"  Aw,  wcel,  ma'am  "  h^  k-«.««  • 

defence  rather'  than  ^f'  a^o^f  <" ylVicht"'  "' 
seeder  ma  fcelin's »'         ^      ^    "**^^^  ^°°- 

empty  orangeade  bottle.."  """^  "* 

.  °^»  "'PPed  from  the  doorway  as  if  .1.. 
•i^ngthedu.tofthe.hoprmlft.':"* 
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left  Mr.  Ogilvy  gaping— there  is  no  other  word 
for  it — over  the  counter. 

For  nearly  a  minute  he  stood  motionless.  Then 
•uddenljr  his  jaws  set,  and  raising  his  clenched  fist 
above  his  head  he  smote  the  counter  such  a  blow 
that  the  structure  trembled,  and  a  lofty  tower  of 
tms,  which  he  had  carefully  erected  that  morning, 
tottered  near  its  base  and  crashed  in  ruins  on 
the  outer  floor.  Three  large  tins  which  had 
formed  the  base  remained,  and  with  a  grunt  of 
rage  he  caught  them  up  and  hurled  them  after 
the  others  just  as  Mrs.  WaUace  entered  the 
shop. 

"  Whit  kin'  o*  gemm  is  this  ye're  playin'  at  ? " 
•he  demanded,  halting  a  yard  away  from  the 
counter.    «  Is't  lawn  tennis  or  manslaughter  ?  " 

Speechless  and  perspiring  with  shame,  Mr. 
Qgilvy  bowed  his  head  and  fumbled  with  his 
ink-pot. 

"Whit's  ado,  man?"  she  went  on  severely. 
"  If  yc're  jist  practecsin'  for  the  shows,  ye  sud 
•hut  yer  shop  afore  ye  begin.  I've  nae  ambeetion 
to  get  kUt  wi'  a  tin  o'  corned  beef,  an'  never  even 
get  a  taste  o'  't.  That's  no'  the  wey  to  keep  ytr 
customers.  .  .  .  Tits,  man !  Luk  whit  ye're 
daein'  wi'  the  ink  !    Sic  a  mess  !  " 

"  Oh,  me !  "  groaned  the  grocer,  laying  down 
♦k.  ^*  .-J  mopping  up  the  flood  with  wrapping 
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u  "^•»t«'  Ogilvy,-  said  Mrs.  Wallace  firmly, 
y^U  ye   be  pleased  to  explain  whit  a'   t4 

Z^'^r"""^'    ^^>^^<^^<J*^torareyejist 
"  Oh,  me  I  » 
"Oh,  me,  yer  grami/s  mutch!    Whit  dVe 

mean  heavin*  aboot  yer  guld  corned  beef  as  if  it 

Tn^J'^'r  r'n'"PP""'  y^'  ^"^  <^"»tomer. 
If  no  killm'  her  fatally,  for  life  ?    Eh  ?  " 

Mr.   Ogilvy  at  last  puUed  himself  together. 

It-It  was  a-a  Idn*  ^»  substitute  for  sweerin'. 

as  It  were,"  he  said  feebly.  ' 

"A  gey  expensive  substitute ! "  she  remarked 
with  a  snort. 

"  Aw,  Mistress  Wallace,  yt^yc  canna  conceive 
what  I  ve  come  through,"  he  murmured,  wiping 
his  forehead  with  his  apron. 

"  Ye  luk  as  if  ye  had  come  through  a  patent 

?  That's  Uic  wey  I  feel,  onywey,"  he  returned 
seriously.  "  An'  if  I  hadna  had  the  presence  o' 
mind,  as  It  were,  to  fling  doon  thae  three  tins 
o  corned  beef,  shuperior  quality,  I  wud  ha»e 
been  compelled  to  express  maseP  in  shockin' 
language.  It  was  better  to  sacrifice  ma  corned 
beef  nor  ma  tongue." 

m™.  wX."*^' """"  °"  ~"«'  *-''"  P«  - 

I  meant  the  tongue  in  ma  mooth,"  said  the 
[  "4  J 
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™«>fcb«  .tU  never  be  devoted  to  nveerin'  if  I 

Uentiutweyfrequent-liie.''.ie4Mrved,pirb„e 
one  from  the  floor  "nn.:»>  .i  ^prcung 
^  ^  ^^       uie  noor.       Whit',  the  price  o'  this 

"  Seeven- pence-ha'penny." 
"But  it'»  baihed     ni  »;'- 

wudn.  ha'e  thHTce   to  .il  J^  "^^    "^' 
tluit »  "^  ""   ™  •e"  "  to  onjrbody  like 

^^ped^dpickedupa.condtin'.'-'ipi,^! 

"Na,  na.    I've  been  affrontit  enou«h  the  dav 

Hand  yer  tongue.    I'm  for  the  beef     But 
ye  beat  come  roon  an'  gether  up  ver  tinT    « 
of  them',  no'  that   baS^ed.  aS?  S^^,^" t' 
able  to  pan  them  aff  on  ,ome  o'  yer  TuTtnm. 
that  ha'e  wake  .icht."  ^      cuWomer. 

fro'7;!:!.'";"!  '^'-  °«"^' « ^^ «-»« round 

from  behwd  the  counter.     "  I'U   gi'e    ™  the 
tjr.  for  nmepence.   an'   I'U  no'   ti'  a '^rden 
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♦*I  doot  ye're  on  the  road  to  ruin,"  she 
observed,  and  proceeded  to  help  him  to  collect 
the  tins  and  set  them  together  in  an  orderly- 
pile. 

"  A  man  never  losses  his  temper  wi'oot  lossin' 
somethin'  else,''  she  remarked  sagely. 

"  That's  an  agonisin'  fac',"  he  returned  humbly. 
"  I — I'm  sair  vexed  ye  seen  the  deplorable  exhi- 
beetion  o'  ma  angry  passions,  Mistress  Wallace,"  he 
added,  bending  ovc^  the  floor.  "  I'm  sayin'  I'm 
sair  vexed." 

"  Oh,  dinna  fash  yersel'.  Yer  angry  passions 
made  nae  odds  to  me.  I  wis  jist  thenkfu'  ye 
didna  strike  me." 

**  If  I  had  struck  you^  Mistress  Wallace,  if  I  had 
struck  yw,"  he  continued  excitedly,  "  I  wud 
deserve  to  be  drawn  an'  quartered  an'  hanged  on 
a  giblet,  and " 

"On  a  whit?    A  giblet  ?  " 

"  Aw,  I  meant  gibbet." 

"  Weel,  Maister  Ogilvy,  ye've  evidently  no'  got 
back  the  command  o'  yer  tongue  yet,  so  if  yc'U 
tak'  yer  place  on  the  ither  side  o'  the  coonter, 
I'll  dae  the  speakin'." 

The  grocer  retired  to  the  position  indicated. 
"  I  hope  ye're  no'  offendit.  Mistress  Wallace,"  he 
said  sadly. 

"  If  I  wis,  I  wudna  be  waitin'  here  for  ye  to 
tak*  doon  an  important  order.  .  .  .  Wecl,  ye  best 
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btl"  **'  ''"*^"'  ''°°"   *^«  «-'  ti«'  o-  corned 

«  Wku      •      ,  P"/  put  the  question  : 

dander'"'  "'"^°'*°y*    togetupyer 
«  Wha  ? » 
"  Ye  ken  fine." 

;;  Ye  mean  M«,  Perk."  he  stammered. 
Jwt  that.     Whit  wi<  «K«  .    •  » 
"-WeHkearaginMLTticf"  "^    '°  «"'  >'« 

fornt"i;aSX":n^:!i:r'"''-*«"'op 

wi.  there.  .tCacar:^.S:«r""'' 
oot.    She  cam'  oot  W  herhri?      ^u^'  """ 

t.Hn',.  drink,  but  n:^a.Xtew-;r 
g.'em'  ye  a  lectur.  Mai.,er  OriJvyT"  ^' 

Mr.  Ogilvy  shook  hi.  head.  *    ^ 

.<  i;" ''''  "«'^°'  complaint.  ?  •• 

It  wi%'^':    ^."*  ^  '»'^''*  J"''  tholed  that 
It  wa.  her  mquirie.  that  bate  me     Oh    ™    i 

the  curiosity  o'  thon  w..n,m      •  V  '  ""^ ' 

pendou.  I    Sk  wumman  is  romethin'  stu- 

P<ndou, !    She  seemed  to  be  seekin'  information 
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as  if  she  was  hungerin'  for  it — strivin*  for  to 
draw  it  oot  o*  me." 

"  Whit  wis  she  wantin'  to  ken  ?  The  whole- 
sale prices  o'  yer  groceries,  or  yer  age,  or  yer " 

"  She  was  speirin*  aboot  David  Houston's 
affairs,"  he  replied,  and  briefly  related  his  experi- 
ence. 

"  I  micht  ha'e  kent  that,"  said  Mrs.  Wallace, 
with  a  wag  of  her  head.  "  She's  been  at  Jess 
twice  this  week,  and  Jess  thinks  she  wis  offendit 
the  last  time  at  no'  gettin'  a'  the  answen  she 
wantit." 

**  But  what  business  has  she  wi'  David's 
affairs  ?  " 

"  Speir  somethin'  easier,  Maister  Ogilvy.  But 
it's  naethin'  new.  She's  been  that  wey  since 
Jess  got  mairrit.  She's  been  curious  aboot  a 
lot  o'  folk  since  I  cam'  to  Kinlochan — she  wis 
curious  aboot  masel'  yinst,  jist  yiiw/,  though — but 
she's  never  been  curious  aboot  onybody  like 
Jess." 

"It's  maist  mysterious,"  said  the  grocer, 
drawing  a  long  breath :  "  yin  o'  thae  things 
that  may  be  said  to  baffle  the  keenest  intellectual 
investigation.     Ay !  " 

"  Baffle  yer  Aunty  Kate  !  Ye've  been  readin' 
mair  o'  thae  detective  stories ! " 

*'  It  has  been  said  by  them  as  is  competent  to 
gi'e  an  opeenion   that  detecrive  stories  are  vera 
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guid  for  trainin'  the  mind  to  con.eeder  problem.  " 
«.d  Mr.  OgUvy.  nettled  into  dignity.  ^        ^ 

.«g^^r.T.^  '^^''  y  °""»  !"'«  read 
«ffeeaent  MamerOgilvy,"  ,kc  retorted  cr„d»- 
mgijr.  But,  the  continued  jerioudy  and  with 
!«.  a.penty.  « I've  been  thinkin>  .boot  mZ 
rerk,  an*  Pve  got  a ^* 

"  A  clue  !  " 

"  IVe  got  a ** 

"  A  theory,  Mistress ** 

.'.'  a""  ^'  °°' ^"P  1""««  '    I've  got  a  notion." 
A  notion,  Mistress  Wallace  ?  " 

wJA  ^Mru°°i  ^  ^^'  *  '^^^^^'^ "  ?  •  • . 

/.\-L  ^f   ?*^^  ^*'  ^°"«"*^'  ^'^^  ^«u  ye  whit 

/  thmk.     In  the  first  place,  ye  ken  I  wudna  say 
a  guid  word  for  onybody  if  I  cud  help  it ;   an» 
m  the  second  place  I  dinna  like  thon  Miss  Perk 
pny  better  nor  she  likes  me.    But  I  think  sb, 
M  rale  fond  o'  Jess,  though  she  has  a  gty  stupit 
wey  o'  sW  her  fondness;    an*  for*^e  th;t, 
I  think  she's  got  It  into  her  heid-an*  canna  get 
It  oot  either -that   David's  affairs  is  in  a  bad 
wey.     N  oo,  Maister  OgUvy,  whit  think  ye  o*  that 
notion  ? "  ' 

"  I-I   think  ye*re   an   exceedin*   fair-mindit 
wumman,     replied  the  grocer,  "an*  yer  theory 
or  notion,  is~is  unco  nice.    I  jist  wish  /  had 
thocht  o*  It  a  wee  while  syne.** 
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did.  Miss  Perk's  no*  gaun  to  help  Jess  by  gtun 
roon  Kinlochan,  speirin'  aboot  David's  affairs," 
said  Mrs.  Wallace. 

**  Pm  shair  I  tried  for  to  show  her  that  David's 
affain  was  flourishin',  but  she  wudna  believe  me. 
She ** 

"  Ay ;  I  tell't  ye  she  has  gotten  it  into  her 
heid,  an'  canna  get  it  oot.  She's  a  stupit  buddy, 
for  she  niicht  ha'e  kent  at  the  vera  beginnin'  that 
•  young  lass,  new  n^airrit,  an'  wi'  ony  spccrit, 
wudna  pit  up  wi'  ony  leddy  aye  pokin'  her  nose 
into  her  man's  affain,  no'  even  if  she  kent  the 
leddy  meant  weel." 

"D'ye  no'  think  she's  maybe  gotten  a  spite 
at  Jess  noo  ?  " 

"  No'  a  real  spite.  I  think  if  Jets  wis  ever 
needin'  her  help,  she  wud  gi'e  it  quick  an'  kindly. 
But  she's  wild  at  Jess  the  noo  for  bein'  indepen- 
dent. Hooever,  we'll  maybe  see  if  I'm  richt 
someday.  .  .  .  Whit  did  ye  say  she  wis  sayin' 
aboot  thon  penny  masher  Dobbie  ?  " 

Mr.  Ogilvy  supplied  the  details  in  full,  finishing 
up  with  the  hope  that  he  had  not  said  too  much 
to  Miss  Perk. 

"Ye  micht  ha'e  been  mair  discreet  wi'oot 
bein'  ta'en  for  a  complete  dummy,"  Mrs.  Wallace 
replied.  "  But  I  dinna  think  ye've  done  muckle 
damage.  That  wis  a  guid  joke  about  Tousie 
Ttm,"  she  laughed.    "  I'll  ha'e  to  gi'e  him  jecly 
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on  hu^ece  the  next  time  he  come,  to  ma  door. 

'»n^  I    ^^  J"  «  y«  hid  a  cnck  wi'  the  Wulkie. 
•wee  I  leen  ye  }  " 

"Ay,  MistreM  Wallace,  but  of  course  I  wa. 

raie  pack.  Thqr're  dacent  lad.,  an'  they're 
b..th  that  ta'en  up  wi'  David  an'  JeM.  What 
•lae  you  th«k  o'  them  yer«;l'  noo  that  ye've 
got  better  acquaint  wi'  them  t " 

}Je\^^^  !^°"  jumpin'-jake   Dobbie  cndna 

i  m  gied  to  hear  jre  lajr  that ! " 
I  wi.  .peakin'  to  the  lad.  the  day,  an'  they're 
eonun'  to  their  tea.  at  m.  hoce  on'F;!;^!^ 
be^eaaed  to  Me  yenel',  Mai.ter  Ogilyy,"  a>e 
•«ld.d  gracioudy,    "if  y,   c«.   thT^ut^ 
ytt  ihop  Me  early."  ™' 

«.'  I'ut^W  !12  ""*•  ""'  ^"'^  Wallace, 

"y«.\i^      fr^*""^'"^-    M«  "tiafaction 
II  vera  acute,  an*  I  may  tay  I ->» 

•Is't  icttlcd  that  David'i  to  get  the  iob  o' 

ji.tintir?'-''"*"'""''"'"--    I- 

d^}^^'  fw  r  T*?*  **  '    ^^  Mai.ter  Mur- 
MC„S.W^''"'^'"'""'-'-k-«in.hi. 
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"  Maybe  he  did,  but  I  wasna  heedin'.  I  jiit 
catchcd  him  in  time  to  keep  him  frae  telUn'  his 
manager  to  gi*e  the  job  to  the  WilJdei.  He  wasna 
gaun  to  see  me  at  first,  but  I  sent  him  word  that 
I  was  on  an  errand  o'  justice,  as  it  were,  an'  at 
last  I  seen  him.  He  wasna  pleased  at  me  for 
interferin*,  though." 
"  Whit  did  he  say  ?  " 

"  I  said  it  wud  be  a  roarin*  shame  no*  to  gi'e 
the  job  to  David  Houston." 
"  An'  whit  did  A/  say  ?  " 
"  He  speirt  if  I  hadna  plenty  to  dae  in  ma  shop, 
an'  he  rang  the  bell,  dootless  to  get  me  pit  oot." 
"  Weel  ? " 

"Then,  in  the  strictest  confidence,  ye  ken, 
I  gi'ed  him  a  hint  aboot  Dobbie's  gemm.    (It 
maun  ha'e  been  some  freen  o'  Dobbie's  that 
askit  Maister  Murdoch  to  gi'e  the  job  to  the 
Wilkies.    It  wasna  Dobbie  hissel'.    He's  ower 
fly  for  that.)" 
"  An*  whit  happened  then  ?  " 
"  Oh,  then  I  kent  it  was  a'  richt  for  David. 
Efter  a  few  questions  to  see  if  I  wasna  leein',  he 
offers  me  a  ceegaur,  an'  says,  rale  pleesant  like, 
*rm  gled  ye  tell't  me  in  time,  Ogilvy.    The 
job's  Houston's,  an'  if  I  had  the  use  o'  ma  legs' — 
he's  lame,  puir  man — '  I  wud  like  a  kick  at  that 
deevU  Dobbie  !  "  ' 
"Didhesayir/t'i/^" 
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m  the  ncht  place,  and  Im  job.  for  David  'U  no 
iiWy  end  w.'  the  new  .tore,  I'm  thinkin'.'' 

Tlw  gjocer  could  not  help  looking  ,owa«l 
MnWaUace  for  a. ign  of  approbation. 

And  he  wu  uti.fied. 

further  converufon.  •'  I'll  awa'  to  Hazel  Cotuge. 

«  J.7  ^J  °  ."^°™  '•»»«  J«"-    She'.  S 
M  weel  M  Ae  ocht  to  be.    She',  never  got  ower 

the  Wulhe  Ud..    Her  .peerit.  i.  ower  changeable 
-op  and  doon,  wi'oot  ony  guid  reawn." 

I  m  v^ed  .boot  that.  WuU  ,he  no'  ha'e 
the  doctor,...  Shewinnaf  That',  a  peety. 
I  to  David  w«  troubled  the  la.t  time  I  hid  a 

no  ta»  a  tome,  a.  it  were  ?  " 

to"^Sl''^'*^  '^l"**' 08«*y'  I  «>Mn.  want 
to  fachten  the  la«  aboot  her^l',  an*  I've  never 

-^  to  her  I  thocht  Ae  wi.„a  lJki„'  w^'  X 
I  doot  wmethin'  'U  ha'e  to  be  done  if  Ae  di.« 
get  better  qwck.  She'll  no'  tak'  care  o'  her«l'. 
She  worb  aboot  the  hooM  like  a  Downv  .n' 
th^.wee  Katie',  needin'  her  mair  ^^^1 
I  m  ]«t  gaun  alang  to  haud  the  wean  for  a  whifc- 
M>    "he  duna  .leeo  weel  at  nicht.    She'. 
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waukenin'  up  an*  wantin*  to  dae  things.  David, 
puir  lad,  tell*t  me  that  the  ither  nicht,  or  early 
in  the  mornin',  he  waukened  an*  missed  her, 
an*  he  got  up  and  gaed  to  the  parlour,  an*  there 
she  wis — workin*  at  his  boob  ...  I  never 
seen  a  man  as  vexed  as  David.  An'  he  disna 
want  to  frichten  her  either.*' 

'*  That*8  terrible !  **  said  Mr.  Ogilvy  sympatheti- 
cally. "She  maun  be  made  to  tak*  care  o* 
hersel*.  Does  she  no  understaun*  hoo  weel  her 
man*8  daein'  ?  Ye  sud  tell  her  aboot  the  store. 
I  wasna  gaun  to  tell  David,  for  hc*ll  likely  get 
the  offeccial  intimation  the  mom.  But  guid 
news  is  better  nor  mcddicine,  ye  ken.  Tell  her, 
Mistress  Wallace.'* 

"  ril  dae  that.  But  Jess  has  a  great  notion  in 
her  young  heid—FU  tell  ye  aboot  it  some  day— 
an*  she  canna  help  strivin*  for  it.  .  .  .  Weel, 
guid-day  to  ye,  Maister  Ogilvy,  an*  see  an*  lend 
us  some  extra  nice  ham  for  Friday  nicht." 

"1*11  dae  that.  Be  shair  an*  tell  her  aboot 
Maister  Murdoch  speakin'  aboot  ither  jobs  forbye 
the  itore,  but  dinna  let  on  I  had  onythin'  to  dae 
wi*  the  business.** 

Left  to  himself,  Mr.  Ogilvy  paced  up  and  down 
the  floor  behind  his  counter.  "Twa  customers 
this  eftemune— an*  what  a  difference !  Samuel 
Ogilvy  !  **  he  moralized,  "  ye*re  the  lucky  yin— 
gaun  to  yer  tea  on  Friday !  .  .  .    But  oh !  that 
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Miss  Perk !    Job  hisseP  wud  ha'c  cried  oot  at 
her   impiddence!    But   Pm   vexed    I    lost    ma 
temper.     Loss  yer  temper,  an'  ve  loss  somethin' 
else— Mistress  WaUace  never  said  a  truer  word. 
Vve  lost  a  customer,  no'  that  Pm  gaun  to  greet 
aboot  that,  for  she  was  yin  o'  the  girnin'  sort 
aye  complainin'  an'  never  satisfied  wi'  perfection' 
an'  wantin'  credit  for  auld  bashed  tins  that  I've 
got  to  fling  oot  on  the  shore.  ...    An'  there's 
her  orders  lyin'  on  the  coonter,  an'  she's  no'  gaun 
to  tak'  them  noo.     It's  a  peety  I  weeghed  them 
oot,  but  she  aye  Hked  to  see  her  groceries  weeghed. 
Oh,  me  !  some  leddies  is  ill  to  dae  wi'  I  .  .  .    But 
I'm  gaun  to  ma  tea  on  Friday  nicht !    That's 
whaur    the    siller    linin'     comes    in!       'Deed 
ay !  "  ' 

He  gathered  the  items  of  Miss  Perk's  counter- 
manded order  together,  and  made  them  into 
one  parcel,  on  which  he  wrote,  "  Mn.  Donald, 
from  a  friend." 

"  The  goods  is  sold,  an'  I  refuse  to  taF  them 
back,"  he  muttered.  « I-I  dinna  deserve  to 
be  peyed  for  them  onywey.  Miss  Perk  was 
maybe  no'  as  bad  as  I  thocht  she  was,  an'  nae  doot 
Mistress  Wallace  was  richt  aboot  her.  ...  An' 
it's  no'  for  Samuel  OgUvy  to  think  evU  o'  onybody 
that's  fond  o'  Jess  Houston.  ...  An'  it's  a 
puir  hert  that  never  rejeyces,  an'  I  canna  help 
rejeycin'  to  think " 
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Dolid'^l!'."  \'"^  "'•>'  '''"  '^'""  Mistress 
"  Ay." 

chap  at  the  door,  an'  rin  awa'  as  hard's  ye  can 
If  she  catches  ye,  I'll  think  twice  aboot  raisin' 
yer  wages  next  year.    Awa'  wi'  ye  »  » 


To  Mrs    Wallace's  great  but  concealed  relief 
she  found  her  niece  in  a  cheerful  humour. 
Jess  was  busy  in  the  kitchen,  and  in  reply  to 

ofVhK   7-7/egarding  the  whereat 
of  ^  the  baby,  laughed  and  said  : 
*^' Katie's  in  the  parlour  with  her  nurse." 
Ye  mean  David  ?     I  thocht  he  wis  extra 
busy  the  noo."  "^'* 

"  So  he  is-just  rather  too  busy.    But  he's 
^se"    ^'   ^"'°"-     ^^^^^    ^-   ^o^    ^   new 

"Wha's    that?"    asked    Mrs.  Wallace     not 

looking  over-pleased.  '    ^^ 

"  Old  Angus." 

"Angus!    Mercy  on   us!    Ye're  no'  leavin' 

the  wean  to  him,  Jess,  shairly !  He'U  no'  Ten 

whit  to  dae  wi' her."  ^ 
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"  Oh,  but  he  does.  He's  been  coming  for  the 
last  few  da,^  and  sitting  with  Katie  on  his  knees, 
and  telling  her  queer  old  stories  as  if  he  thought 
she  understood.  I  wasn't  quite  sure  of  him  at 
hrst,  but  if  you  saw  him  with  her  for  half  a  minute 
you  would  say  he  was  a  born  nurse." 

«  V  ^'"  T  ^""'^  ™^'^^''"  muttered  Mrs.  Wallace. 
Ye   sud    be    mair    carefu'  aboot    the    wean," 
she   added    sternly,   as    she   hurried    from   the 
Kitchen. 

But  she  returned  ere  long,  the  severity  gone 
from  her  countenance.  «  For  a  man,  espayciaUy 
a  single  man,  he's  no'  bad,"  she  admitted.  «  But 
efter  the  impiddence  he  gi'ed  me  aboot  haudin' 
a  wean,  yin  day  when  you  an'  David  were  awa' 
I  WIS  feart  Katie  wud  come  to  hairm.  I  wunner' 
when  he  learnt  to  nurse." 

"He  told  David  he  used  to  carry  his  wee 
sister  when  he  was  a  boy,"  said  Jess  gently.     «  And 

you  W  he  took  care  of  her  until  she  died  this 
year." 

"  Ay,  ay.  Puir  auld  Angus !  It's  mony  a 
year  since  he  wis  a  laddie.  .  .  .  Weel,  Jess,  an' 
hoo  s  things  gaun  wi'  ye  ?  " 

"  AU  right.  Aunt  Wallace." 
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av^^'^^'^^'  *'"  future-the  future  ye're 

S'hTr  Ju"nT"  *?'*'™'"  ^  ^"  ^°i«  »  »he 
arm.  "''   °''    ''''  ■^"*''    »<>»e'-l"t  thin 

'ii^^ZlT' "-' "«'.  "II- 

jjflf  r.  «  ta  „.  fa.  ,ii,  ^  ^^ 

ixewYear     But  I  can't  be  certain." 

"Jess,"  said  Mrs.  Wallace    « ,,.'„. 
ye^d'  get  bate  yet."  '      ^'  ''^  "'^"  '« 

"  And  I  don't  mean  to  get  heat »»  ^«*        j  t 
looting  up  with  a  defianf  la^!    f^f  fc 
a  bit  stupid  now.     I  malre  tKi^  *" 

they  are  R  /t  ""^^^^^^^^gs  worse  than 

"  <     ^*  •  •  •     ^ut   I   won't   rive   in  f »»     A   J 
she  laughed  again.  ^       "" '       ^^ 

"  Weel,  my  brave  lass,  I'm  Mnn   <•«  *  n 
«.methi„.  that'll  gar  ,e  ^L^Xt  ^/^^^ 
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Listen  to  this."    And  Mrs.   Wallace   told  her 
little  tale  of  good  news  forthwith. 

But    when    Jess    had  heard  it    all,    she    sat 
down    on    the    nearest  chair    and  wept   help- 
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"THERE     WAS     SADNESS     IN 
KINLOCHAN  » 

DAVlDrf.ookthe.now  from  hi,  coat 
^d  cap,  and,  allowing  hi,  wife  to 
r  .  P^^f^'on   of   them,  followed 
'•wn.         ''*'•  "to  the  kitchen. 

"I     ,v!  H^  "'S**'  ^'^^'■"  'he  observed 
^y »   It  8  dirty  weather  »»  k-  -  *         i     '^^"* 

jng  in  front  o77e  fi "  and  ZTZt  '^'■ 

from  hi,  face.    '<  I.  the  Weel^^f  £p~" 
tlttrning  to  the  cradle.  ^"^  ^    ~- 


.Ke"itfr;;;„ .t'^  ''''^  ^"  «-<»  Ang. 


pause 


? »» 


({ 


He' 


gey  bad. 


Her  husband  shook  his  head 
hadna  been  for-forl^  '^f,  ""f  ^'.  « 


ie  wi' 
It 


-«««*  ocen  tor— for **     R^  k  u  j      , 

«  hi,  wife,  and  ,ighed.  ^'"^  «'"°'«1 

**  For  me  ?  "  said  Tew  «nVk 
smile.  •'       "^^^  ^°  ««empt 
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He  glanced  at  her  again,  but  she  avoided  hi; 
eyes,  and  he  turned  to  the  fire  once  more  without 
speaking,  for  h;r  white  face  frightened  him. 

"There's  a  fine  fire  in  the  parlour,  Davie, 
and  your  slippers  are  toasting  on  the  fender. 
Away  and  get  warmed.  Pll  be  after  you  in  a 
minute." 

"  Wud  ye  no*  like  to  gang  to  yer  bed,  Jess  ?  " 
he  said,  as  he  moved  slowly  to  the  door. 

"  What  ?     Bed  at  half-past  seven  !  " 

"  I — I  thocht  m^ybe  ye  was  wearit." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it !  Away  you  go  and  have 
your  smoke.  I'm  coming  to  talk  to  you  about— 
about  something." 

He  stopped  at  the  door.  "  Mind  !  ye're  no' 
to  touch  the  books  the  nicht,"  he  said  seriously. 

"All  right,"  she  replied,  bending  to  sweep 
the  perfectly  tidy  hearth. 

For  a  moment  or  two  he  regarded  her  anxiously, 
then  departed  drearily  to  the  little  fire-lit  sitting- 
room. 

"  I  maun  speak  to  her ;  I  maun  speak  to  her," 
he  said  to  himself.     "She's  whiter  every  dav 
an'  she'll  no'  rest  henel'." 

He  sat  down,  like  an  exhausted  man,  in  the 
easy  chair,  and  proceeded  to  unlace  his  boots, 
staring  miserably  the  while  at  the  merry  fire. 

In  the  kitchen  Jess  leant  against  the  dresser, 
endeavouring  to  gain  control  over  the  excitement 
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.ndemorion  that  <,„i,er.d  and  throbW  through 

be  «>  nervou,  abou^TeLg  hTm    ""P'^">'"8  '° 
what  he*lJ  sa/."  ^  •  •  •     I  wonder 

-o^S:^  Z'  atd  P' V"-~""''"^  -  -nr 
wa,  about^^o  ^  pL^lV"'"^  "'""'''• 
tremulous  shyne/S  ttu  Z"""'  "''^  " 
Jier.    She  felt  weal  t^  '7"-'»Sh  overpowered 

been  climbing  up  a  Wd         "'"l-"  "  '^'  ^"d 
reward,  and  feal.^  t""'  ""P.  <>'"  '"^  »  great 

-en  t;  ga,;T;i:f  tr-irth"'-'^? 

romance  in  her  nature  ^         j   ,         ^^®  "nipie 

make  a  little    toH  Ir^^'Vl'  ">'  ""'^'' 
few  quick  words°^  *  ""«^'  ^  *°W  in  a 

to  join  her  hUand    iTn  ""f  \  ''"'  '^'« 

n.orelikeaculpritthakltn;':::::?^^^"'- 

J5»t  here  an'  rest  ye    lei  »  k        jr. 
™ng/rom  the  eas, A^?;/,T  i"'^''. 
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up  and  deposited  Z  L  ^"fJXr't^^r 
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was  something  so  gentle  in  the  touch  of  his  strong 
arms  that  Jess  came  very  near  to  sobbing  out  her 
secret  there  and  then. 

But  she  contrived  to  laugh  and  say,  "  That's 
where  the  master  comes  in,  Davie.  .  .  .  But 
don't  light  the  lamp  just  now,"  she  added,  as  he 
was  about  to  put  a  paper  spill  to  the  fire. 

"  What  wey,  Jess  ?     D'ye  no'  think  it's  cheerier 

wi'  the  lamp  ?  " 

"I  like  the  fife  fine,  and— and  I'm  cheery 
enough  already.    Aren't  you,  Davie  ?  " 

He  looked  down  at  her.  Her  cheeks  were 
flushed  and  her  eyes  very  bright.  "If  ye're 
cheery,  ma  dear,  it's  a'  richt,  an'  I'm  cheery 
alang  wi'  ye.    But  I— I   wasna  cheery  a  wee 

while  back." 

"  Oh,  but  I  knew  you  were  vexed  about  poor 
Angus,  Davie.  So  was  I.  You  had  nothing 
else  to  vex  you,  had  you  ?  " 

David  hesitated  before  he  replied :  "  I  was  a 
wee  bit  vexed  aboot  yersel',  Jess." 

«  About  me  ?  " 

"Ay.  Tell  me— are  ye  as  weel  an'  happy 
noo  as  ye  was  a  year  syne  ?  " 

"Of  course!  Indeed  I'm  far  happier— and 
I  couldn't  be  that  if  I  wasn't  well,  could  I  ?  " 

"  Ye're  no'  as  rosy  as  ye  used  to  be,  Jess," 
he  said  abruptly. 

"Am   I   not  ? "   she  laughed.     "  Well,   after 
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at?H  W^^'""  ^°"'  ^'"  ^^  »°  8«t  rosy 

y?  -U  i      n''     •   T  "°'^P*P''-    Wait  and 
ya  U  see !    Now  sit  down  and  light  your  pipe 

and  teU  me  what's  to  be  done  about  p<^r  aI^!^ 
D2outel,hi.I.ascon.„gto^h.tC 

"  iuf wt  ? "' '' ""  "''  P'""''' ''"— " 

"That's  not  all  he  said,  Davie.    You  better 
tell  me  the  rest." 

"Ye'U  no'  be  offendit  wi'  the  puir  buddy? 
He's  auld,  ye  ken."  ^ 

"  No,  no.    I'll  not  be  offended." 

"  Weel,  he  said  he  wud  be  prood  to  see  ye 

soupT    '"  ^'''^  °°'  ''"°«  ^'^  '^y  »°»ri'Wn' 

said°"BlV?V?K""!,'  *'"'  ''~°""^8  8"-«. 
said.  But  did  the  doctor  not  order  him  to 
get  soup  ?  "  •"   lu 

"  Ay.  But  Angus  doesna  like  soup,  an'  for- 
bye  rt  tak's  him  a'  his  time  to  swallow  what 
he  gets  frae  yer  aunt.  She's  unco  guid  to  Urn 
Ae  says,  but  he  canna  tak'  mair  nor  what  he'^ 
gettm ,  an  twa-three  folk  wants  to  gi'e  Mm  soup 
forbye  her.  But  Jess,  lass,  he  said  if  it  was  l 
^e  saine  to  yersel',  he  wud  rayther  ye  brocht  the 
Wee  Ym  mstead  o'  soup  when  ye  gaed  to  see  him." 
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"Of  course  I  will,"  she  said  softly.  "But 
Angus  isn't  in  danger,  is  he  ?  " 

"  He  needs  to  be  ta'eii  care  o'.  But  Ogilvy's 
gaun  to  help  us  to  see  that  he  doesna  want  ony- 
thin'.  '  Deed,  Jess,  I  whiles  think  Sam  Ogilvy's 
the  best  man  I  ken." 

"I  think  he  is,  Davie.  ...  He  was  telling 
me  to-day  he  had  heard  that  old  John  Davidson 
was  thinking  of  giving  up  his  nursery  business." 

For  an  instant  Jeps  allowed  her  eyes  to  rest  on 
her  husband's  face. 

"Ay;  I  heard  somethin'  aboot  that.  He 
wants  to  sell  his  place,  for  he's  gettin'  auld,  an' 
he  had  some  siller  left  him  a  year  syne.  Some 
stranger  'U  likely  get  the  place."  The  joiner 
seated  himself  and  produced  his  pipe,  but  did 
not  light  it.  He  leaned  forward,  gazing  into 
the  fire. 

His  vwfe  watched  him  stealthily,  and,  after  a 
little,  remarked  in  a  casual  tone — 

"  I  suppose  it's  a  fine  nursery  ?  " 

"  It  micht  be  made  a  fine  yin,  if  the  man  that 
had  it  was  keen,"  he  returned,  the  least  thing 
moodily. 

Jess  smiled.     "  As  keen  as  yourself,  Davie  ?  " 
David  glanced  at  her  and  gave  a  laugh  that 

ended   in   a   sigh.     « I  doot  I'm  no'  that  keen 

nooadays,  lass." 
"  Oh,  Davie !  "  repr.jachfuUy. 
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rogetlier,  and  fished  a  match    from    his   waist- 

"No,  I  don't."  ^     ^" 

"  Weel,  ye'U  ken  afore  lang,  for  I  tell  ye   less 
the  ga.rden '11  be  a  disgrace  this  year,"  he  ^d 
with  sad  emphasis-"  a  disgrace  >  " 

Da'ii! »   '^"  """"""^  ^°'^'  *'  flower-shows. 

I'mL"e':S^.^"^'''"°'^°-™'8airde„.. 
"  No ;   you're  not !  " 

ven^lV""'  •,••••  °'''^'  ""''"»  *Wnk  I'm 
vext,  ma  dear.    I  ,„t  wish  I  had  stoppit  the 

^J       °„   "8  syne.    I  dae  that !  » 

"  But  I'm  tellin'  ye  the  truth." 
"  But — but  why  }  " 

Without  having  lit  hi,  pipe.  David  threw  the 
burnt  match  mto  the  fire.  "  Because  gaiXniS 
no'  ma  trade"  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  ^'  a„'!!!^J 
Uad  nae  busmess  playin'  masel'  when  y»«-when 


you 


;;  Oh,  Davie,  lad!  "she  cried,  greatly 
Jess,  Jess,  ye   ken   what   I   mean.      I 
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say  it.  Pm  ashamed  before  ye.  .  .  .An'  I  wantit 
to  be  a  guid  man  to  ye,  wife."  He  bent  forward 
and  hid  his  face  in  his  hands. 

For  the  moment  she  could  not  speak,  even  to 
try  to  comfort  him,  but  she  leant  towards  him 
and  laid  her  hand  on  his  hair. 

"  Wife  ?  "  he  said  huskily. 

"Yes,  dear,"  she  whispered. 

"  Are  ye  sorry  ye  mairrit  me  ?  " 

In  the  fubess  pf  her  emotion  she  laughed 
softly— laughed  as  if  she  had  been  asked  a  question 
too  ridiculous  to  be  answered  in  words. 

His  hands  came  slowly  from  his  face ;  his  eyes 
regarde'!  her  with  infinite  wonder  and  affection. 

"  WiuK  kin'  o'  wumman  are  ye  ? "  he  mur- 
mured. 

"The  proudest  and  happiest  in  the  world," 
she  said  brokenly,  and  in  her  turn  hid  her  face. 

"Ah,  Jess,  dinna  mak'  a  joke  aboot  it,"  he 
exclaimed,  rising  and  placing  his  hands  on  her 
shoulders.    "  Hoo  can  ye  be  prood  an'  happy  ? " 

"  Because  you've  won,  Davie  !  " 

"  Won  !    What  ha'e  Iw-  ^  " 

She  was  silent  awhile,  but  at  last  she  said  gently, 
still  keeping  her  face  from  him — 

"  Sit  down,  Davie,  and  I'll  try  to  tell  you." 

Wondering,  he  went  back  to  his  chair. 

She  uncovered  her  face,  and  twining  her  fingers 
in  her  lap  sat  gazing  into  the  fire. 
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a  lltt  """  ^"^  ^^^''•"  ">*  ^^  ''^-«"« 

David  obeyed  in  a  meclianical  fasluon,  gUndne 
at  lier  in  a  puzded  manner.  gunong 

Presently  slie  abruptly  put  the  question  : 

Davif  ;./°"  °°'  ^^'^  °^  •>*'»«  "  io'-ner  yet. 

.   "  Eh  ?    Tired  o'  bein'  a  jiner  f  "  he  echoed 
m  amazement     «  What  d'ye  mean,  Jess  f  » 
Just  what  I  said." 
"But  what  wud   I  be  tired  o'  ma  t«de  forf 
Na,  na !  I  doot  ye're  maldn'  fun  o'  me,  ma  lass 

"  Yes  1  am." 
"IFhatf" 

seri^i*^''  "'  '""  "^^  •  ^°'""'"  '^  J- 

wnat  11  ye  be  sayin  next  ?  " 
"  I'll  be  saying  I  don't  think  you  should  be  a  ioiner 
«y  onger.    And  I  say  it !  "^he  repHed  qS 

f>  face,  wWch  had  been  animatL  by^Se 
and  cunosity,  became  gloomy.  « Aw  T^V™ 
^-  ^\-/'  that?'? he  fsked  iV"l" 
J^t  I  had  been  cUein'  better  this  wee  while 
Dact.  ...  Jess,  ma  dear." 

J«s  did  not  reply  immediately.    Her  finger, 
tightened  against  each  other.  ^ 
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"  Yes,  Davie.     But  you've  been  neglecting  the 
garden,"  she  said  calmly. 

An    exclamation    burst    from    her    husband's 
lips.     "  What  ails  ye,  Jess  ?  " 

"  I  want  a  garden,  Davie— a  nice  garden." 

**  Weel,  weel !  "  he  cried  in  despair. 

"I  think  you  should  stop  being  a  joiner  and 
be  a  gardener,  Davie." 

He  stared  at  her  speechless. 
^^  "Don't  you  thinlq  so,  too?"  she  continued. 

"  You  could  give  up  the  shop,  and  then " 

^^  "  Oh,  ma  dear,"  he  sighed,  rising  in  alarm, 
"  I  was  shair  ye  wasna  weel.  Wull  ye  no'  gang 
to  yer  bed,  an'  I— I'll  mak'  ye  a  nice  warm  drink  ? 
Come,  dearie ;  ye're  jist  worn  oot.  Ye've  been 
workin'  ower  hard,  an'  I  sudna  ha'e  let  ye. 
Come."  ^ 

Mrs.  Houston  very  nearly  broke  down  in  her 
little  part,  and  naxrowly  escaped  flinging  her 
arms  about  her  husband's  neck  and  relapsing 
into  incoherency.  But  with  a  strong  effort  she 
recovered  and  restrained  h -rself. 

"I'm  all  right,  and  I'm  quite  serious  about 
the  parden.  Sit  dovm  again,  Davie ;  sit  down 
and  tell  me  exactly  what  you  think." 

Unwillingly  he  resumed  his  seat,  doing  so  after 
reflecting  that  it  might  be  wise  to  humour  her. 

"  What  do  you  think  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Aweel,  ma  dear,  I  wud  be  pleased  to  dae  ony- 
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Jhjn    ye  want,  but  ye  maun  keep  mind  that 
IwudnagetmucklepeyforworHn'inthegafrden* 

hesa:d,,peakwg  gently  and  as  plea^ntlvaspossfbk. 
Ye  maun  keep  mind  o'  that.    An'' I  d^t  "_ 

-.th  a  feeble  smile-"  yersel'  an'  theNTe  Yta 
wudna  get  fat  on  floo'ers.    Wud  ye  f  " 

cojd  grow  and  sell  plenty  of  other  thin/ a" 

"  The  wee  gairden  wudna  grow  enough  to 
keep  ye  m  saut  an' sugar."  ^ 

"  You  could  get  a  bigger  garden,"  she  returned 
in  a  steadv  voice     « v,,.,        u      .      "^"^'"nea 

Davidson's'nu";^."    ''°"  ^""""^  *^«  °^"  ^r. 

anLth   "'l?/'..'''  ^f'''-  '"^'"8  *°  ~»^*^  Ws 

S  tK    ^r    J'''  "'^^  *«  n»«"y  fine-if 
I  lad  the  siller.    But  I'll  ha'o  t«  k;j  , 

tj„,  ..  "I  1 "  na  e  to  bide  a  wee  for 

•' Some  one  else'll  get  the  nurse^r." 
Ay    nae   doot   somebody   wull.    But   we'll 

aret^noo°°**?;;J""    ^''"  i«*  g^-ng  on  as  we 
are  tne  noo,  an'  I'll  try  to  gi'e  the  gairden  a  tidv 

up  some  day  shin,  an'  mak'  it  as  braw  as  I  can  for 

the  simme^oo,  ma  dear,  ye'll  gang  t^/^ 

."  "'*  «iU.  Davie."  said  Ws  wife ;  but  now  her 
voice  was  beginning  to  tremble.  "PlTnot 
move  from  here  till  you  promise  to  be  a  gardener 
-tJl  you  promise  to  sell  the  shop  and  buy X 
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aursery.    Do  you  hear  that  F "    Thert  was  no 
mistaking  her  earnestness. 

"Oh,  Jess!"  he  muttered  helplessly.  To 
think  that  the  old  temptation  of  his  secret  heart 
should  be  set  before  him  by  his  wife  ! 

"I  believe  the  Wilkies  would  buy  the  shop 
if  you  would  give  them  easy  terms  for  payment — 
are  you  listening,  Davie  ?— and  I  don't  think 
Mr.  Davidson  would  be  hard  to  deal  with," 
said  Jess,  her  heart  ^beating  violently,  her  hands 
quivering. 

"  Hoo  dae  ye  ken  a*  that,  lass  ?  " 

"  I — I  made  inquiries." 

David  drew  a  long  breath.  So  it  really  was  her 
desire  that  he  should  make  the  change. 

"  Are  you  vexed  with  me  for  interfering  ? " 
she  inquired  nervously. 

"  Na,  na,  ma  dear.  I  can  aye  trust  ye.  But 
o' ,  Jess,  yeVe  been  thinkin'  o*  me  afore  ye^seP. 
D'ye  no'  t-n  the  risk  a  man  rins  changin'  his 
trade  ?  There's  a  while  afore  he  gets  properly 
settled  in  the  new  trade,  an'  I  doot  I  wud  ha'e 
to  pey  Davison  mair  nor  ever  I  wud  get  frae 
the  Wilkies.  .  .  I  see  what  ye've  been  tryin' 
to  dae  for  me,  ma  dear,  an  I'll  never  forget  it, 
but  the  thing  canna  be — ^it  canna  be." 

"  Oh,  yes,  Davie,"  she  said  faintly,  as  she  slipped 
her  hand  within  her  blouse.  "  I've  been  thinking 
of  myself  and  Katie  as  well  as  you.     I've  found 
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out  that  the  nursery  would  soon  bring  u,  more 
i«ht   '  ^' ''  ."''  ^°"'^'  «"<»'  y°"  b-s"  e" 
would  be  quite  safe  to  change." 

worth  ^  "T"^'  """i  "  '"^  ^"  ""'^'  "»  business 
worth  buy,n'.        .  But  it  canna  be-it  canna  be 

yet   onywey.    If  we   had  fifty  pound  kid  by   I 
wudna  be  sae  feart,  but '•  '' 

."  ?"%  ""  T'  '"•"^  ^'^''"  '^'  whispered. 
PI.  .  ^'t^''!'    ^'  y'  '"  y"  bed  noo  f    . 
EhJ^^Wha.,^,..    Something  cracUed  e^e; 

."  nr'''"f !  ""T"^-    "  Count  them." 
Oh    wife  I     Whaur  did    this    come    frae  I 

'jod  !    J  hunner  found  I " 

He  sprang  to  his  feet,  trembling.    "  Whaur 
did  It  come  frae,  Jess  ?  " 

"You  made  it,  you  made  it!  Forgive  me 
not  teUmg  you  Davie.  I-I  wanted  tolrpAe 
you.  I  wanted  to  help  a  little  without  letting 
you  know.  Don't  be  angry,  lad."  She  brokf 
down  then— broke  down  utterly. 

"  /  made  it  ?  "  stammered  David,  half  stunned 
by  surprise.    "/  made  a'  this  money  i  " 

she  sobbed,   as  though  to  excuse  herself.    "I 
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made  a — a  little  of  it— just  a  little.     Don*t  be 
angry  at  me  for  not  telling  you." 

"  ^ngry  P  .  .  .  Ma  dear  /  "  He  dropped  on 
his  knees  by  the  side  of  her  chair  and  sought 
to  wipe  away  her  tears.  ..."  Oh,  Jess,  I 
aye  said  ye  was  a  great  wumman." 

"  And  you're  not  vexed  with  me  ? "  she 
murmured  presently. 

"  Pm  jist  vext  wi*  masel',  Jess,"  he  said,  sadly, 
kissing  her.  "Ma  wife's  that  guid  to  me  I 
dinna  ken  what  to  say.  Oh,  but  Pm  gled  Pm 
no'  an  auld  man  !  " 

"  Pm  glad  you're  not,  Davie,"  she  returned 
with  a  tender  smile.  "  But  don't  be  vexed, 
lad,  for  you've  nothing  to  be  vexed  about. 
You've  succeeded,  and  I— oh,  I  was  never  so — 
so  proud  and  happy  in  all  my  life  !  .  .  .  My 
dear,  guid  man,"  she  added  as  he  protested  his 
selfishness  in  the  past,  "  haud  yer  tongue,  an* 
dinna  haver  like  a  sweetie-wife  !  " 

Her  little  speech  in  the  vernacular  was  meant 
to  make  him  smile,  but  somehow  it  touched  him 
almost  to  tears,  and  he  bowed  his  face  on  her 
breast,  bereft  of  utterance. 

Jess  lay  back  in  her  chair  with  a  sigh  of  con- 
tentment, and  laid  her  arm  about  his  neck. 
So  they  remained,  scarcely  moving,  never  speak- 
ing, while  the  fire  burned  lower  and  lower. 

It  was  not  till  he  felt  her  arm  relax  that  David 
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railed  his  head  to  look  upon  her  face  and  to  aik 

the  question  which  had  been  the  most  insistent 

Of  the  many  in  his  mind. 

"  Jess,  ma  dear,  wuU  yt  teU  me  hoo  ye  managed 

A      7  .  If**'  •"  y*  "^^P^"'  '  "  ^«  whispered. 

her  fa^cT^  *  ^"*  ^'^^  "^^  illuminating 

"Jess!    ..Wife!"    he    cried    in    terror. 
out  Jess  neither  stirred  nor  spoke. 
•  •  •  •  • 

There  was  sadness  in  Kinlochan. 

Jess  Houston  lay  iU,  and  the  doctor  was  puzzled 
almost  to  hopelwsness.  '  H  Houston  were  only 
weU  oflP,"  he  said  to  himself  at  last,  « I  would 
suggest  Matheson."  But  it  was  the  joiner 
himself  who  first  made  the  suggestion  for  further 
medical  aid. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  doctor's  fourth 
evemng  ymt-he  had  been  calling  thrice  a 
day-David  went  with  hiiu  through  the  dusk 
to  the  garden  gate. 

to  let  ye  ken  I've  some  sffler  here-a  hunner 
pound.  He  produced  the  note,  which  he 
had  found  on  the  parlour  floor  the  day  following 
his  wife's  Kuure.  « Doctor,  i,  it  ony  use  i " 
ne  asked  anxiously. 

The  doctor  cleared  hi.  throat.    « I  was  just 
thmking  that  you  might  like  Dr.  Matheson- 
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the  most  skilful  man  in  such  cases — ^to  see  Mrs. 
Houston,  and — er — ^I  was  sure  you  would  not 
grudge  any  fee  for  his  advice.  Shall  I  com- 
municate with  him  to-night  ?  " 

''Ay;  the  nicht,  doctor,  please,"  said  David 
eagerly. 

"  Very  weU.  .  .  .  No,  no  !  Keep  the  money 
in  the  meantime.  .  .  .  And  cheer  up,  Houston. 
Don't  mind  anything  your  wife  may  say,  and 
don't  mention  anything  in  the  way  of  your 
business,  however  pleasant.  Let  her  go  on 
thinking  you're  a  gardener — not  a  joiner.  And 
her  aunt  must  do  the  same.  It  seems  to  content 
her.  .  .  .  Now  I'll  go  and  wire  to  the  man  who's 
most  certain  to  help  us.    Good  night." 

The  doctor  hurried  off,  and  David  was  on 
his  way  back  to  the  cottage  when  a  high  voice 
recalled  him  to  the  gate. 

"  How  is  your  wife  to-night  ? "  inquired 
Miss  Perk.  **  1  was  coming  to  ask,  but  perhaps 
you  can  tell  me  without  my  troubling  Mrs. 
WaUace." 

He  told  her  all  there  was  to  tell  of  the  doctor's 
report,  adding  that  the  great  specialist  was  being 
telegraphed  for. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  that.    It  is  the  right  thing 

to  do,  but "   For  once  Miss  Perk  suppressed, 

nay,  strangled  in  its  birth,  a  question  prompted 
by  her   curiosity,   the    question    being,    "  How 
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"TeU   Mrs.    Wallace   not   to   let   vnnr      •* 
want  anything.    Tell  her  tn  1  .       ^  ,       "^^^ 
I  can   H;  nf      *  *°  ^^^   "^«  ^ow  if 

th..  A/r-     ^T^  '°^  "^^  whatever."    Strang 
that  Miss  Perk  should  have  said  "  use  »  whe^ 

she  might  have  said"  assistance  »r 

nopeiess,  a  httle  less  dreary  than  he  had  left  it. 

On  an  evening  a  fortnight  later  Mrs.  Wallace 
stepped  mto  the  erocer'<s  «K««  •  .  '^'^*"f^« 
Mr   n^Ur^r  '     t.-     ^^^^^^    shop,    interrupting 

Jier  an    Jess  arnved  a*  richt   an>  Ue-   • 

the  waur  o'  the  journey."  ^        ^^^  "  "*■" 

pkaJd."''    ^"^    °"^-'    ^"'^'^    '"    •«    onco 
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"'Deed,  ay.  The  piiir  lad's  tb-nkfu'  for 
the  least  cheery  word  the  noo.  It's  a  sad  time 
for  us  a'.  .  .  .  An'  puir  auld  Angus  is  awa'," 
sighed  Mrs.  Wallace. 

"  Early  this  mornin',"  said  Mr.  Ogihy  in  a 
low  voice,  carefully  examining  the  point  of  his 

pencil. 
"  He  sudna  ha'e  been  oot  thon  day." 
"  Ah,  but  he  wud  get  up  an'  gang  to  see  Jess 
afore  she  gaed  9n  the  boat.  He  sent  Mistress 
Munro  oot  a  message,  sayi.i'  he  was  gaun  to 
ha'e  a  bit  nap,  an'  he  maun  ha'e  rose  an'  pit  on 
his  claes  whenever  her  back  was  turned.  I  got 
an  awfu'  fricht  when  I  seen  him  comin'  doon  to 
the  pier,  mair  like  a  ghost  nor  a  man,  but  no' 
unhappy-like— no'  unhappy-like.  But  oh.  Mis- 
tress Wallace,  the  wey  he  smiled  when  he  seen 
Jess !  It  wasna  like  an  auld  wearit  man  ava*.  .  .  . 
Puir  auld  Angus." 

"  It  wis  yersel'  got  him  hame,  wis  it  no'  ?  " 
"  Ay.  He  had  a  wee  rest  in  the  shop,  an' 
then  I  got  Geordie  to  yoke  the  horse,  for  he  was 
^ey  faur  through.  At  first  I  was  angry  at  him, 
but  I  hadna  the  hert  to  scold  him.  He  was  aye 
lukin'  up  in  ma  face  an'  sayin',  *  It's  fine  for  you, 
0»ilv)' ;  ye'll  see  her  when  she  comes  hame.* " 
''"  He  wis  rale  ta'en  up  wi'  Jess,"  Mrs.  Wallace 
gently  observed.  "  She  wis  aye  kind  to  him.  .  .  . 
Eh  !  but  I  wish  the  lass  wis  hame  again  !  " 
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"  Angiis  left  me  a  message  for  her,"  said  the 
grocer  but  I  had  to  promise  no*  to  «*e  it 
to  anybody  bat  hersel',  an*  I  wasna  to  say  what 

bl  awa't^'  '"''"■    "°°  ^"^  '^'y'  think  she'U 

J'-^^^  "°°*'''  *'  '^°=*°''  »"d-      But  oh' 
Maister  OgUvy,  dae  ye  think  she'U  get  bett^ 

wean?  she  cned  appealingly.  «  I  whiles  think 
we  sud  never  ha'e  let  them  tak'  her  awa',  an'  Pm 
feart  they  U  no*  treat  her  weel.  I'm  no'  haudin' 
wi  thae  new-fashioned  notions." 

m".'*'^'  ^rr  ,?*™*  ''*  J"""!'  ^  "«  doon. 
Mmress  Walkce."  he  repUed  with  far  more 
cheerfulness  than  he  felt.  « The  doctors  ken 
mair  nor  you  an'  me,  an'  we  maun  jist  boo  to 
d.ejr  shupcnor  scienteeiic  judgment,  as  it  were. 
Yell  8^  Jess  when  the  time  comes,  but  maybe 

the  ncht  km'  o'  rest  in  her  ain  hoose.    The 
ve«  «,cht  o'  fameeliar  objec's,  so  to  speak,  wud 

"t  w?ln"  ^'  *'°"''  '  ''"^  ""-  »'•*'' 

"  Mphm.    I've  naethin'  to  say  agin  the  nurse, 
though  I  got  mair  impiddence  frae  her  in  ten 
meemts  nor  I've  listened  to  in  a'  ma  born  days 
Ma  rertv!    I  wis  iist  like  a  bit  o'  dirt  i'  Te 


hoose   when    sh< 


WIS    there.     I   daurna    tak' 
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keek  at  Jess  wi'oot  the  nu  ^e*s  permeesion.  An' 
when  Jess's  mither  cam'  to  see  her,  she  wis 
treatit  the  same  wey.  But  I'll  say  this  for  the 
nurse— she  wis  aye  tidy  an'  clean  an'  cheery. 
An'  David  wis  like  her  servant  frae  the  day  she 
cam'  inside  the  door.  But  whiles  I  cud  ha'e 
gi'ed  her  a  guid  warm  skelpin'  when  she  gi'ed 
me   orders — an'    me   auld    enough   to    be    her 

mither ! " 

"  Aw,  she  wasaa  as  young  as  a'  that,  Mistress 
Wallace,"  said  Mr.  Ogilvy  bashfully. 

"  I  beg  yer  paurdon  ?  " 

"  Oh,  naethin',"  he  replied  hurriedly.  "  But 
does  Jess  like  her  ?  " 

"  I'll  no'  say  she  disna.  But  I  doot  she'll  no' 
be  able  to  keep  Jess  frae  wearyin'." 

"  Maybe  she'll  keep  Jess  frae  worryin',"  said  the 
grocer   more   hopefully,   "an'   that's   the   chief 

thing." 

Mrs.  Wallace  shook  her  head.  "Jess  kens 
ower  weel  whit  she's  costin'  her  man,  an'  I'm 
feart  she'll  be  broodin'  ower  him  no'  gettin'  the 
nursery.  It's  unco  sair  on  her,  puir  lass,  efter 
she  bad  made  up  her  mind  it  wis  a'  richt." 

"  An*  she  wrocht  that  hard  for  it,"  Mr.  Ogilvy 
remarked  with  a  sigh.  "  Can  ye  no'  persuade 
David  to  tak'  the  len'  o'  the  siller  frae  me  ?  As 
I  said  to  him,  he  can  pey  interest  if  he's  ower 
prood  to  dae  itherwise." 
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>.Uer,  Maister  Ogilvy ;  no'  but  whit  he's  oblecRed 
to  ye  for  the  offer.    He  says  he'U  jist  stick  to  Ae 
jmerm      I  ^  vexed  for  him  the  ither  nicht  when 
he  fun   oot  that  Jess  had  been  gettin'  wark  frae 
Jier  auld  maister  in  the  toon        " 
"  Oh  me  !    To  think  c'  that !  " 
"I  never  kent  onythin'  aboot  it,  but  she's  been 
workin  at  mair  boob  not  her  man's.    Hauf  the 
smer  she  gi'ed  David  the  nicht  she  fentit  cam' 

1^  t'  "'^\""'"r;     ^  "'"  "«"1  f°'  David. 
I  m  no   jist  shair  if  Jess  wis  richt  to  keep  everv- 

thin  back  frae  him.    Whit  dae  ye  think  versel' 
Maister  Ogilvy  ?  "  wmicyersel, 

The  grocer  hesitated. 

«  ACnd  !  ye're  no'  to  think  I'm  blamin'  Jess 
the  puirlas,  for  she  intenditit  a'  for  the  best,  but 
dae  ye  think  it  wis  tvice  o'  her  i  " 

«  r^l "  "  t ''•  ^°!  ""  °P'"'°°  ^'-  Og"^  ^'Jd  not, 
asa  rule,  refrain  fromgivingthe  same  in  lofty  style 
"Mistress   Wallace,"   he  said   solemnl?^    C 

ask  a  quesoon  which  i,  an'  exceedin'  deeficuk 
ym,  inasmuch  as  I've  nae  experience  in  X 
maitter  mvolved,  never  ha'ein'  tastit  o'  the  io« 
o  ^m^mmony,  as  it  were.     But  I  maysayJl^ 

"  Aweel,  1-1  was  gaun  to  say  that  I  think 
«s  ower  shin  to  say  whether  Mistress  Houston 


was  wice  or  no 
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"  My  !  "  exclaimed  the  other  in  a  pitying  tone, 
"ye're  whiles  an  unco  blether,  Maister  Ogilvy. 
*  Never  tastit  o'  the  joys  o*  matrimony  *— did 
ve  no*  ?  *' 

"  Weel — a — it's  no*  ma  fau*t,**  he  stammered 
feebly,  endeavouring  to  raise  his  eyes  to  her  face, 
but  failing  utterly. 

"  Ha*e  ye  ony  nice  ham  the  day  ?  **  inquired 
Mrs.  Wallace  abruptly. 

"  Ham  ?  **  he  echoed  in  confusion. 

"  Shairly  ye  ken.  whit  ham  is !  ** 

"  Ham — oh,  ay.     I*ve  plenty  ham.** 

"  l8*t  guid  ?  ** 

"  Ay,  it*s  guid,**  he  replied  without  enthusi- 
asm.    He  was  altogether  depressed. 

"  rU  tak*  hauf-a-pun,  if  ye  please.*' 

He  cut  and  weighed  the  ham  in  silence,  while 
Mrs.  Wallace  watched  him,  not  unkindly. 

"  Maister  Ogilvy,**  she  said  on  receiving  the 
small  parcel,  "  ye*re  a  tired  man.  Shut  yer  shop 
and  gang  to  yer  bed.  Ye  wasna  there  last  nicht, 
I  suppose.** 

"  Aw,  it's  no*  the  flesh  that*8  wearit,  Mistress 
Wallace,"  he  returned  sadly. 

"  Maybe  it*s  the  banes,'*  she  retorted  cruelly ; 
but  the  next  moment  she  said  in  an  altered  voice, 
"  I  ken  fine  ye*re  vext  aboot  mony  things,  Maister 
Ogilvy,  an*  Pm  vext  masel*.  But  we  mauna 
despair.    In  a  wee  while  we'll  ha'e  Jess  an'  David 
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thegither  again-Pm  shair  we  wull    an'  th.tMl 
mak;  up  for  a  lot.    Wull  it  no' ?  »  ^"'^ 

His  face  cleared.     «  It  wull  tK,*-  r »»    l 

That's  the  wey  to  talk ! "  she  cried    with  •,„ 
attempt  at  a  laugh.    ••  I  „;,  „^df„7  "'  u 

somethin-  like  that   for  I'mT      u    ■      "x.*"" 
noo ..  ™^  '""^  '  m  gaun  back  to  David 

wi'ut"'   ^yX  "!!•'  r.  ^'=''   '^«">  Mistress 

gWm  as  if;    e.  tt'  1'^    '"P"t"<^^« 

the  best-the  ve^a  best !  "'         ^'""  *°  ''°P'  f°' 

"An'  I'll  dae  the  same,"  said  Mrs.  Wallace 

holdmg  out  her  hand.  »vauace, 

"Guid-mcht   to  ye,   Mistress   Wallace. 
We-we'll  hope  thegither."  '   "   ' 

customers'^ld'T""  ^'^  i^"^  ^'^  «'-"»' 
customers,  and,  havmg  served  the  last  of  them 

he  put  up  the  shutters,  locked  the  door,  put  o« 
the  lamps,  and  retired  to  the  back  r««n     V 
ke  brewed  himself  a  cup  of  tea  '  ^^"^ 

".  ^^f  w"  ri'--ht,"  he  said  to  himself  •  « I'm 
a  tu-ed  man.  R,,,  i'™       .    ,     **" '      ' « 

A„j  1.    J         .  .■  •  ""*  '  ro  no'  done  for  vet  " 
And  he  drank  h.s  tea  slowly,  and  thought  much 

^^:-    u  P""°"'  "'K^"  had  handed  him  a 

small  tm  box  containing  a  number  of  greasvone! 
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pound  notes,  several  half-sovereigns  and  a  small 
handful  of  silver,  together  with  a  piece  of  paper 
laboriously  inscribed  with  the  following  : — 

"  I  leav  to  Mrs.  Houston,  wife  of 
David  Houston,  joiner,  Kinlochan, 
15  ponds — ^With  thanb, 

Angus  Fraser.*' 

"  Fifteen  pound,"  sighed  the  grocer,  as  he 
closed  his  eyes.    *'  Puir  Angus !  he  did  his  best. 

He'll  rest  happy His  bit  siller  '11  no'  be 

refused ! " 

He  sighed  again,  and  was  on  the  verge  of 
falling  asleep  when  a  mouse  began  to  gnaw  in  the 
far  comer  of  the  room.  The  sound  was  nothing 
new  to  him,  but  on  this  occasion  he  found  it 
peculiarly  irritating,  and  after  flinging  both  his 
shoes  into  the  comer  and  emitting  several  ex- 
pressions of  which  he  was  ashamed,  all  in  vain, 
he  realized  that  he  was  wide  awake,  and  became 
almost  as  restless  as  the  mouse. 

Miserable,  he  sat  up  in  bed  and  felt  for  his  pipe 
and  matches.  But  he  never  drew  them  from  the 
pocket  of  his  jacket,  for  at  the  moment  of  con- 
tact between  his  fingers  and  his  pipe  a  wonderful 
idea  struck  him — ^not  that  it  came  from  the  pipe. 
Indeed,  to  this  day  he  tells  himself  that  it  came 
from  the  mouse,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  were 
he  to  discuss  the  matter — ^which  he  would  not — 
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with  the  greatest  of  mental  phUosophen,  the 
greatwt  of  mental  philosophers  would  probably 

nil'  T  'M?'^^'"*'"*'  °'  "^^'^^^l  physician.. 
But  perhaps  Mr.  OgUvy  thinb  of  the  mouse  that 
assisted  the  entangled  lion. 

At  any  rate,  what  happened  was  this.  The 
grocer  sat  motionless  for  nigh  a  minute.  Then  he 
drew  that  which  was  perhaps  the  longest  breath  of 
his  hfe.  Then  he  raised  his  right  hand  above  his 
Aead    and  brought  it  down  with  a  sounding 

JZ       A^""  ^.  '"»'  '""^  ^  •  i^^^^^  bum 
addressed  himself  in  these  words  :— 

"  Samuel  Ogilvy,  ye're  a  genius !  *' 
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AVID   was  lukin*   IJlr-   .   «^ 
when  he  gaed  on  board  the  boat 
the  day,"  remarked  Mr.  0«lvy  who 

discuss  the  happy  cv^t  «?  "u  ^°"'»*  ^° 

♦-^  7rP/  event  of  the  morrow  with  ;«.. 

temporary  mistress.  ^*"  ^^ 

wife  efter  never  seZ'f^  »  .  "«  '"""«  ^^ 

returned  Z  wl^^'T'^."""''^'" 
dating  tie  pariourZ\eC«  «I^'  "*  °^ 
wud  ha'e  a  crack  wi'  him  »' k  •  ^""""^  J'* 

he  left  here  faur  cZ  t  fo^^T""""^'  "  ^°' 

^^e  ne  got  up ,  the  mornm',  puir  man." 
We  appeared  to    be  in 
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deetion,  as  it  were,  when  I  seen  him,"  said  the 
grocer,  "  but,  as  ye  say,  it  wud  be  a  peety  if  he 
wasna  upliftit  wi*  the  exceedin*  joyous  prospec' 
o*  the  morn.  He  was  tellin'  me  him  an*  the 
guidwife  wud  arrive  aboot  fower  o'clock." 

"  Ay.  An'  it'll  tak'  me  a'  ma  time  to  be  ready 
for  them,"  muttered  Mrs.  Wallace,  resuming  her 
dusting  with  much  vigour. 

"  I — I  hope  I'm  no'  in  yer  road.  Mistress 
Wallace,"  Mr.  Ogilvy  said  from  the  easy-chair,  as 
the  duster  came  near  to  flapping  in  his  face. 

"  Ay,  ye're  in  ma  road.  Awa',  an'  tak'  a  sate 
on  the  sofa.  Ye  had  nae  business  sittin'  doon  in  the 
easy-chair  an'  crumplin'  the  braw  tidy  wi'  your 
big  silly  heid.  A  man's  waur  nor  a  dizzen 
weans  when  a  buddy's  wantin'  to  mak'  things 
nate." 

"  I'm  shair  I'm  vexed  to  ha'e  incommodit  ye 
to  sic  a  serious  extent,"  he  said  a  little  sulkily, 
as  he  took  the  seat  indicated. 

"  Man,  man,  ye  needna  be  that  easy  offendit," 
she  retorted  pleasantly.  "Gang  on  wi'  yer 
crack." 

"  Weel,"  he  said,  quickly  recovering  his  good- 
humour,  "  weel.  Mistress  Wallace,  what  wud  ye 
say  if  I  tell't  ye  I  had  been  struck  by  an  idea  ? " 

"  I  wud  say  ye  sud  be  thenkfu'  ye  hadna  been 
struck  by  onythin'  harder."  Mrs.  Wallace  chuck- 
led, and  began  to  polish  the  front  of  the  mantel- 
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S  wtv"  ."^  l^'',/^^^^    to  remove  the  paint. 
Whit  WIS  the  idear,  Maister  OgUvy  ?  " 
"  Maybe  ye'U  no'  approve  o'  *t." 
"  That's  likely ;  bu :  tell  us  aboot  it." 
"  Weel,  I  was  t  dnidn'  it  micht  be  a  gratifyin' 

thing  to  the  freen^  o^  Davie  an'  Jess  if  I  was  to 

organize  a  deputation  o'  welcome  to  be  at  the  pier 
on^ "  ' 

wllkcf"'"   ^""'^   ^''''^^   ^^^'''"   ""''^^   ^''' 

"  ^  "yf  J,^**'^  y«  wudna  approve,"  he  said  with  a 
sigh.       But  I  thocht  it  wud " 

"  Na,  na.    I  ken  ye  meant  weel,  Maister  Ogilvy 
but  ma  advice  to  you  is  to  let  Jess  an'  her  man 

get  atf  the  boat  wi'oot  ony " 

"  Demonstration,  Mistress  Wallace  ?  " 
,"  Hullabaloo,  an'  let  them  get  hame  as  quick 
an  as  quate  as  they  can.  If  ye  like,  ye  can 
organize  yersel'  to  luk  efter  the  boax  an'  ony 
pan-eels  Jess  brings  wi'  her,  an'  see  that  they're 
brocht  here  wi'oot  delay." 

.   "  'P'"^'  .1'"  ;!""  '^''  ^'  ^^  "t°^«ist  plee- 

ure,"  said  Mr.  Ogilvy,  brightening.     "  FU  bring 

them  masel ,  for  I  want  to  get  a  word  wi'  Mistress 

Houston  as  shin  as   possible.    I   daursay  ye're 

Wau\i  F.^'*'^/  "''  demonstration.  Mistress 
Wallace.  Efter  a',  it  micht  prove  a  complete 
fisco,  so  to  8peak.'»  »"F*cie 

"  A  whit  ?  " 
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"  A  fisco— a  failure,  Mistress  Wallace." 
"Aw,  yeVe  been  at  yer  detective  stories  again  ! 

I  wish  ye  wud  speak  words  that  dacent  folk  can 

unnerstaun." 

"  I  read  the  word  in  a  bookie  ca*ed  Fash- 
ionahle  Society,  that  a  leddy  left  in  the  shop  the 
ither  day,  an*  it  struck  me  as  a  word  fu'  o'  meanin'," 
said  Mr.  Ogilvy  with  dignity.  "  I  see  nae  reason 
why  I  sudna  improve  ma  mind  when  I  get  the 
chance.  Mistress  Wallace." 

"  Neither  dae  I>"  she  returned  drily.  "  May 
ye  get  plenty  chances,  is  a'  I  can  say,  an*  no'  end 
wi*  bein*  a  fisco,  as  ye  ca*  it." 

Mr.  Ogilvy  sighed.  "  Ye're  awfu*  severe  on  a 
man.  Mistress  Wallace,*'  he  said  despondently. 
"If  ye  kent  hoo  deeply  I  deplore  ma  insuffeen- 
ciency,  an*  hoo  sairly  I  feel  yer — yer ** 

"Ye  micht  step  ben  to  the  kitchen,  Maister 
OgUvy,  an*  see  if  Katie's  sleepin*,  an'  bring  me  the 
wee  brush  that  ye'll  fin'  in  the  middle  drawer  o' 
the  dresser." 

"  I'll  dae  that,"  he  said  rising.  «  There's  no' 
mony  things  I  wudna  dae  for  ye,"  he  stammered 
from  the  doorway. 

"  An'  ye  micht  pit  a  bit  coal  on  the  kitchen 
fire   when  ye'r**    at    it.     See    an'   no'    mak*   a 


noise. 


>» 


"  I'll  endeavour  to  create  as  little  disturbance 
as  possible,  Mistress  WaUace,"  he  said  solemnly, 
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The  grocer  disappeared.  «  Samuel  Oeilvv  " 
he  sa.d  to  kmself,  "if  «  wasna  that  ye  k^'a 
grocer  a  shop,  ye  wud  be  faur  better  dumb  !  " 

On  his  returning  with  the  information  and  the 
amde  she  required,  Mrs.  Wallace  thanked  him 
bneily  and  motioned  him  to  the  sofa.  Then 
before  he  found  time  to  make  anv  remark,  had  he 

Ogii?^ » ^"^  ^   ""   ''"P  "   »«="».   M»»ter 

"  A  secret  ?  '•  he  exclaimed,  surprised.    •'  What 
km'  o'  a  secret  i  " 

"  Never  heed.    But  I'm  speirin'  if  ye  think 
/  can  keep  a  secret  ?  "  ' 

Tie  grocer  scratched  his  nose  thoughtfully. 

Its  a  queer-hke  question.  Ha'e  ye  «>tten  a 
secret.  Mistress  Wallace  1 " 

"  Dizzens  !  But  I  want  anither  yin  !  Dae 
ye  thmk  I  can  keep  it,  or  dae  ye  believe  the 
saym  that  a  wumman  canna  keep  a  secret  ?  " 

"  Some  sayin's  is  open  to  improvement,"  he 
returned  s  owly.    «  No'  bein'  a  connooziJr,  a! 

Tf  T^^l  """''''  ^  """"  »»t»«  to  ri'e 
ye  a  fixed  an'  definite  opeenion,  but » 

"  I'm  no'heedin'  aboot  yer  opeenion-I  want 
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yer  answer  to  ma  first  question.  Dae  ye  think 
I  can  keep        " 

"  Ay,  Mistress  Wallace.  I  ha'e  nae  hesitation 
in  replyin'  to  yer  query  in  the  affirmative." 

"  I  think  ye've  had  plenty  hesitation,  but  I'm 
gled  ye  think  I  can  keep  a  secret,  for  I  want  ye 
to  teU  me  yer  ain." 

"  Mines  !  '*  he  cried,  taken  aback,  his  counten- 
ance reddening  deeply. 

"  Ay,"  said  Mrs.  Wallace,  smiling  kindly. 
"  Yer  am  secret^  But  ye  needna  be  in  a  hurry, 
for  I  see  ye're  a  bit  pit  aboot  at  me  guessin' 
the  truth.  1*11  jist  gang  on  wi'  ma  wark  till 
ye're  ^eady  to  tell  me."  And  she  fell  to  with 
the  brush. 

A  prey  to  conflicting  emotions,  the  grocer  sat 
bolt  upright  on  the  sofa,  staring  in  front  of 
him,  but  seeing  nothing.  **  Samuel  Ogilvy,"  he 
said  to  himself,  "  she's  gaun  to  gi'e  ye  yer 
chance  at  last !  Speak  oot,  man,  an'  lay  yer 
secret   bare.  .  .  .  Oh,    me !    What'U   I   say  ? " 

He  cleared  his  throat  several  times,  wiped  his 
brow,  moistened  his  lips,  and  after  a  vain  attempt 
or  two  at  speech  said  huskily — 

"  Mistress — Mistress  Wallace." 

"  Weel,  Maister  Ogilvy  ?  " — encouragingly. 

Once  more  he  coughed  and  moistened  his  lips. 

"  Mistress  Wallace,"  he  began  in  nervous 
tones,  "  in  regaird  to  the — the  state  o'  ma  affec- 
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Uom-I  mean  the  affection,  o'  ma  secret  hert 
reapectin' yer " 

„„^r'  f  *?*'*  •'*  ^"  •'""'>  f»"  with  a  clatter 

n"   r.  'r'^-t  :  ^'V'  ''*"  ^'"^'  ='^°'  ^* 
noo  f      die  asked,  and  without  waiting  for  a 

reply  from  Mr    Ogilvy,   who  would  p'obably 

We^een  unable  to  make  one.  she  hurrL  iZ 

m^^J^'"-  *"'  T"**''  ""^  °°  k''  "turn 
Mr.  OgUvjr,  having  m  the  interval  called  himself 

recovered.    Her    first    words,    however,    threw 

«  r";  Tf'  '"'°  "^  «"*^  condition. 
Weel,  Maister  Ogilvy,"  she  said  cheerfully, 

ye  wis  gaun  to  tell  me  aboot  the  siUer  auld 
Angus  left  to  Jess.  Katie',  a'  richt,  so  ^e  can 
gang  on  wi'  the  story."  ^ 

"  Eh  f  "  he  cried  stupidly. 

"Tits  man  !  "  ,he  returned,  looking  up  from 
W  work  and  chuckling,  "ye  need/a  Ll' " 
secret  o  it  ony  langer-to  me,  onywey." 

But-but  I  promised  Angus  no'  to  teU 
oj^body  but  Jess.  She'll  likely  tell  ye  heL'  " 
aboot  It  the  morn,  Mistres,  Wallace  '• 

"  But  I  want  to  ken  the  nicht.    I  thocht  ye 
sMd  ye  trustit  me,  Maister  Ogilvy  "  '^ 

Wallace,  if  ye  hke ;   but  this  i,  a  secret  t  canna 
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tell  ye.  Hoo  did  ye  ken  Angus  Fraser  had  left 
a  bit  siller  to  yer  niece  ?  "  he  asked  suddenly. 

"Jist  because  he  tell't  me,"  she  replied,  turning 
and  facing  him.  "  The  puir  man  tell*t  me  twa- 
three  days  afore  he  dee*d,  an*  he  askit  me  to  tak* 
chairge  o*  't,  seein'  I  wis  the  lass's  auntie,  but  I 
tell*t  him  to  gi'e  it  to  yerseP,  for  I  ha'e  nae  place 
in  ma  hoose  for  keepin'  ither  folk's  siller.  So,  ye 
see,  Maister  Ogilvy,  it  wisna  a*  yer  ain  secret 
efter  a'." 

"  So  it  seems,",  he  admitted  nervously. 

"An'  a'  I  want  to  ken  is  hoo  muckle  siller 
he  left  her.  It's  no'  jist  curiosity,  for  I've  a  wee 
bit  siller  o'  ma  ain,  an' — an'  I'm  fond  o'  Jess." 

The  grocer  sat  looking  at  his  feet,  his  hands 
spread  on  his  knees. 

Mrs.  Wallace  broke  the  silence.  "  It'll  hurt 
naebody  to  tell  me,"  she  said  persuasively. 

"  Ye — ^ye're  a  kind  wumman.  Mistress  Wallace. 
.  .  .  But  did  Angus  no'  tell  ye  the  —  the 
amount  ? " 

"  Ay.     He  had  it  in  a  wee  boax,  an' " 

"  Ye  seen  it  ?  "  Mr.  Ogilvy  gasped,  and  gripped 
his  knees. 

She  nodded.  "An'  he  said  he  thocht  he 
wud  be  able  to  add  somethin'  mair  afore  he  gaed 
awa',  puir  man.  But  I  doot  he  didna  manage 
that.  .  .  .  Still,  I  wud  like  to  ken  if ^" 

The  anxiety  had  cleared  from  ^ylr.  Ogilv/s 
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nie.     re  can  coont  r^r.  «.l  ^  Hir.  «  ^"  *^  to 

went  on  rapidir  «  yete '  f "''"  '^''"''"'"  ^^ 

"ved  faur  mair  siller  „„!        ?  j        '"'"°  ''^'e 

'urpris^datthesLhHet.  "°°''"  "   ^'  -' 

Ihere  wis  fifteen  pound  in  th.  k 
«en  it,"  she  said,  « L  r  Vi    ^     .°"  "^'^  ^ 
.avin's  for  puir  a„ld  A^g  J.,*^"'*'  *^"  '^  big 

Mrs.  Wallace  stared  at  him. 

paus!.  .':'L^Sd^::^"d  ?' '''^^^*^-  '^- 

boax  f  »  '^^''  ^'  "'°°"t  tie  siller  in  the 

"  I  did,  for  Angus  astit  me  to  coont  it » 
rat^rwilt  "T"   ^"^''^d   'ouH.,  'and   also 

•'IdootCswashaWa^r'-.;'    *'    "•«'^- 
pound!    It\atraM"?V°'^''?'y'-    Rfteen 

itherhunner  pound  was  tLtdar'"  "'""  *"' 
«Th'^^*V''^°«*''Mr8-.  Wallace 

boa.  is  a  htLr^an'^r"'-    "^^  """  »  the 
-  less."  returedVJ^"„P°-<*.  "''^  ""- 

^grocer,  his  voice  beginning 
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loud  and  ending  faint.  He  leaned  back  on  the 
arm  of  the  sofa  and  shook  witl^laughter. 

"  Say  it  again,"  she  cried,  coming  across  the 
floor  to  him. 

But  he  could  not  just  then.  Mr.  Ogilvy  was 
suffering  from  a  mild  attack  of  hysteria. 

For  nearly  a  minute  Mrs.  Wallace  regarded  him 
inquiringly,  ani  when  she  spoke  her  voice  was 
well  under  control. 

"  Ye*rc  no*  deceivin'  me,  are  ye  ? "  she  said 
quietly.  i 

"  Deceivin'  ye  !  "  He  started,  and  became 
grave.  "  Dae  ye — dae  ye  no'  believe  ma  word  ?  " 
He  wished  he  could  n^eet  her  gaze.  "  Dae  ye  no' 
believe  that  there's  a — z  hunner  an'  fifteen 
pound  in  the  boax  waitin'  for  Mistress  Houston 
comin'  hame  the  morn  ?  WuU  I  gang  to  the 
shop  an'  bring  back  the  boax  for  ye  to 
sec?" 

"  Na,  na.  Ye  needna  dae  that,"  she  replied 
after  some  little  hesitation.  "  I'll  tak'  yer  word 
for  't,  Maister  Ogilvy.  But  I  canna  understaun 
whaur  puir  Angus  got  a'  the  siller." 

"Weel,"  said  the  grocer,  recovering  himself, 
"  we  maun  jist  regaird  that  as  yin  o'  thae  mysteri- 
ous occurrences  that — that  occasionally  occurs  to 
baffle  the  highest  intelligence,  as  it  were.  An' 
efter  a',  it  was  puir  auld  Angus's  business,  an' 
neither  yours  nor  mines,  Mistress  Wallace.    Is 
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wTJ  ?'  "'•  ' "    "'  ^«»«"«d  to  glance  at 
her.  but  she  ,eemed  wrapt  in  thought.    ^ 

Moreover."  he  went  on.  gaining  confidence 
/  11  iionest-iuce.     I'll  sweer  to  that  i     A«»        » 

Wfe  a  young  hone',!    Does  it  no' ?»       ^^^^^^^Z' 
Mrs.   Wallace  turned  her  back  nn   w 

:- -  *'  r'r'  -"ere  she:td°"loJ:S' ^ut 
on  the  calm,  dusky  loch.  ^ 

aul^'-ri""'/""^*"  '^"  murmured,  "like  an  ' 
auld  wife  that's  leeved  to  «!»#.  K«,  a 

reward.  .  .  .  Maist«    oX  "    "T  "^1    " 
»e  by  takin-  the  brush  frfeX  ILTj^^. 
itwhaur  ye  got  itiatheldtchen  dresser     4^ 
nae  mair  aboot  the  siller,  man   fo    I    I      "^ 
thole  the  mention  o'  't  the  Z''      ^~^  '"^ 

Aw  Mistress  Wallace  !»  he  sighed. 
1  ak  the  brush  .0  the  kitchen  r  »  .k 

He  crossed  the  room  and  Sed  upteT^'r'- 
and  threw  it  down  again.  '^        ^""^~ 

"  Mistress  WaUace  "  he  rr;.j       •    j, 

asif'lwasIt'^ilTeritr.."'^'-*^^^' 

att»tiot^i%s;rt  b'' "-'' "° 

looking  out  of  the  ^ndow      "   *'  *""  =°"'^"«» 
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Stupidly  he  stood,  gazing  at  her. 
Suddenly  he  heard  a  faint  sound  and  saw  hei 
hands  eo  up  quickly,  to  her  face. 
"OhTme!"  he  whispered  to  himself,  awe- 

stricken,  "  she— she's  cryin'."  ^  ^  .  , .  „ 
He  took  a  step  towards  her,  checked  himself 
turned,  picked  up  the  brush,  anr^  sto  e  noise 
I^sly  to^  the  kitchen.  "  Samuel  Ogilvy,"  h 
muttered,  "  ye  best  gang  stracht  hame  an  pi 
ver  ugly  heid  in  yer  stootest  broon-paper  poke 
for  ye're  the  'maist  meeserable  specimen  o  th 
•  human  race-nae  guid  to  onybody  an   nae  gui 

^°Th«e  was  a  slate  and  pencil  lying  on  tl 
dresser  and  he  picked  up  the  latter  and  wrote- 
'"gU  nig^  Beg'pardon.  Will  atter 
to  esteemed   orders  to-morrow.    Beg  pardon.- 

S.  Ogilvy."  ,  ,j 

He  placed  the  .late  where  she  would  see  it  . 
entering  the  kitchen,  and  departed   quietly 

the  back  door.  ,   , 

But  as  he  passed  round  the  front  of  the  co«> 
Mrs.  Wallace  upped  on  the  window  and  thr 

it  open. 

"Maister  Ogilvy! 

He  halted,  and  was  reUeved  to  see  her  coi 
tenance  wearing  its  usual  repression. 

"Ay,   Mistress   Wallace?"   he   rephed  a 
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'^Ye'Ilb««tliepi«rtemomf 
"  Cemintly." 

-.  U",         ~™ »  Master  QgUvy." 
"  Wed,  MUtWM  WalUce  i" 

na  ein  sell  t  it  to  anither  pairty  ?  " 

he  was^to  pain  wi'  hi.  nursery  for  tluS^lS 

WaUace  adjmmgly.    «  Whit  did  l>e  «y  f  » 

B»  I  .a.d  I  wud  prefer  to  wait  an'  .ee  him  hTiS" 
An  efto  ,  ^h^,  ^  compliment.  o'Te 
•»me  nature,  we  cam'  to  buwn^  I  ri'Jd  hi 
ma  bJI  at  three  month."  "="•    *  P  «*  him 

''We^^JS'?.'^^*^?''"'" 
to  tak' h   if  n   ^^S"^"'  «°a»8.  'TU  ha'e 
to  tak  It.  If  Dane  doe.na.    So  dinna  «ne  an> 

f^  Jf  r  P''  k«  riUer  in  the  bar^IVe 
«  grocer',  shop  to  keep,  an'  that".  1,,^  l 

wi'oot  ha'ein'  a  white  ,I.!a  T  ,  """^ 

"  A  whiT?  '•  '^^°'  "  "*«'• 
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"A  white  elephant,  Mistress  Wallace.  It's 
a  feegure  o'  speech,  ye  ken,  meanin ** 

"I  thocht  it  wis  a  beast.  But  nfever  heed 
the  meanin*.  I  maun  say,  Maister  Ogilvy, 
that  ye've  been  an  unco  guid  freen  to  ma  Jess 
an'  her  man.  But  I  doot  when  they  hear  whit 
ye've  done  for  them,  they'll ** 

"Whisht,  Mistress  Wallace!  Ye— ye  maun 
keep  that  secret.  Oh,  ye  maun  keep  that 
secret!"  he  implored. 

"  It'll  come  oot  whether  I  tell  them  or  no," 
she  said.    "  But  I'll  no'  tell." 

"  Thenk  ye,  thenk  ye,"  he  returned  gratefully. 
"  Noo,  the  hale  show's  gaun  to  turn  oot  fine ! 
The  Wilkie  lads  '11  be  makin'  David  an  offer  for 
the  business  as  shin  as  they  get  the  chance,"  he 
went  on  jubilantly,  «  an'  then  it'll  a'  gang  merry 
like  a  mairriage  bell,  as  the  poet  says."  Here 
Mr.  Ogilvy  became  red  and  confused.  "It'll 
be  a'  richt,  onywey,"  he  supplemented  hurriedly. 

"  'Deed,  ay ! "  murmured  Mrs.  Wallace  softly. 
"An*  d'ye  ken,  Mabter  Ogilvy,  anither  thing 
that's  pleased  me  fine  the  day  ?  I  heard  Maister 
Dobbie  wisna  comin'  to  Kinlochan  ony  mair." 

"An'  it's  true!  There's  anither  man  comes 
in  his  place  noo  to  inspcc'  the  hooses.  Dobbie 
couldna  thole  Tousie  Tam  aye  meetin'  him  at 
the  boat  an'  rinnin'  efter  him  near  a'  day,  an' 
secin'  him  on  to  the  boat  again,  an'  for  ever 
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spcirin'  the  rent.     Tam  had  a  rhyme,  ye  ken. 
aboot —  ' 


Haw,  Maiiter  Dobbie, 

Wi*  yer  twa  loonu  an'  lobby! 

an'  a'  the  weans  took  it  up,  an'  cried  it  efter 
him." 

"Mphm!  IVe  heard  it,"  said  Mr8.  WaUace 
chuckhng.  « An'  IVe  heard  forbye  that  Tam 
gets  a  heap  o'  sweeties  at  Maister  Ogilvy's  shoo 
nooadays."  '^ 

,  The  grocer  hung  his  head.  "The  warld 
I     ,    ° .  f  ?«^  coincidences,"  he  stammered, 

an     Kmlochan's    nae    exception Weel, 

It  s  time  I  was  awa'  hame.  PU  see  ye  the  mom's 
eftemune  when  I  come  wi'  the  boax  an'  the 
pau-cels." 

"Ay.  An'  I've  got  ma  wark  to  dae,  so  Wi 
bid  ye  guidnicht,  Maister  Ogilvy.  But  bide  a 
meemt.  Eh-wis  there  no'  a  paper  in  the  boax 
wi  the  siller  ye  got  frae  Angus-a  kin'  o'  wuU  ?  " 
she  asked. 

He  started,  but  controUed  himself.  "There 
was  a  paper.  Mistress  Wallace,  an'  nae  doot 
yell  see  it  th^  mom.  It'll  no'  be  the  same 
as  the  ym  ye  seen  yersel',  I  preshume." 

quietly.        But,  as  ye  say,  PU  see  it  the  mom. 
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Guidnicht  to  ye — soon*  sleep— an* — an'  may  ye 
get  yer  reward.** 

She  shut  the  window  and  watched  him  as  he 
went  down  the  path. 

"  A  guid  man,  but  a  bad  leear,**  she  said  to 
herself.  "  1*11  see  he  gets  his  money  back  some- 
day.** 


rr 


Mr.  Ogilvy  had  prepared  a  somewhat  elaborate 
speech  of  welcome,  but  when  Jess  Houston  and 
her  husband  stepped  from  the  gangway  it  was 
reduced  to  "  My  !  Pm  rale  gled  to  see  ye  back. 
Gang  on  to  the  hoose,  an*  1*11  luk  efter  yer 
luggage.** 

It  was  a  dull  day,  but  Jess  thought  she  had 
never  seen  Kinlochan  looking  so  lovely,  and  she 
told  her  husband  so,  as  they  went  along  the 
road  after  having  returned  the  kindly  greetings 
of  many  of  the  village  folk. 

*'  Ay ;  the  place  is  lukin*  fine  noo,**  said  David 
gravely.  "  Oh,  wife,  1*11  be  gled  to  see  ye  in  the 
hoose  again !  ** 

"  And  m  be  glad  to  be  there,  Davie,**  she 
answered  with  a  smile  and  a  sigh. 

The  remainder  of  the  way  was  passed  in 
silence,  for  they  had  discussed  many  things  on 
the  journey,  everything,  indeed,  except  the  thing 
which  lay  like  an  ache  on  her  heart,  and  which 
did  not  seem  to  affect  him  in  the  least.    Only 
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she  appeared  to  have  any  bitter  recollection 
of  the  sweet  brief  triumph  of  three  months 
ago.  She  had  been  the  one  to  gather  up  the 
fragments  of  the  cup — the  loving-cup— which 
had  slipped  between  them  ere  they  had  more 
than  sipped  its  sweetness,  while  he  had  been 
content,  or  at  least  resigned,  to  let  them  lie 
as  they  fell.  The  regret,  the  companion  of  the 
longing  that  had  been  with  Jess  through  the 
wecb  of  convalescence,  came  with  her  to  the 
very  gate  of  her  home. 

But  there  it  met  with  a  check. 

David  pushed  open  the  gate,  and  put  his  hand 
on  her  arm. 

"  Are  ye  happy,  Jess  ? "  he  whispered. 

She  looked  up  at  him  for  an  instant  and  saw 
his  eyes  as  she  had  never  seen  them  before. 
Haffy  f  Here  was  her  man ;  her  child  and  her 
home  were  within  a  few  yards  of  her.  Why, 
woman  alive!  it  was  the  happiest  of  all  her 
hours! 

He  patted  her  shoulder.  "Haste  ^  to  the 
Wee  Yin,"  he  said,  smiling. 

Mrs.  Wallace  met  her  at  the  door,  kissed  her, 
muttered,  "  Ye're  no'  lukin*  that  bad,  ma  lass," 
and  gave  her  a  push  in  the  direction  of  the  kitchen, 
where  a  small  voice  was  heard  babbling  merrily. 
As  Mr.  Ogilvy  subsequently  observed,  "  There's 
no'  anither  female  in  creation  but   wud    ha'e 
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•piled  the  hale  show  by  ha'ein'  the  wean  in  her 
airms  at  the  door.  PU  back  Mistress  Wallace 
for  tact,  the  Royal  Faym'ly  no'  exceptit.    Ay !  " 

After  a  discreet  delay  the  grocer  arrived  from 
his  cart  with  the  box  and  parcels. 

Mr.  Qgilvy,  who  was  wearing  his  tight  felt 
hat  in  honour  of  the  occasion,  was  puffing  with 
excitement  and  heat,  but  refused  to  take  a  seat 
and  wait  for  a  cup  of  tea. 

*'  I  maun  flee  awa*  back  to  the  receipt  o'  custom, 
as  it  were,"  he  explained,  "  or  the  simmer  veesi- 
tors  'U  be  thinkin'  I  jist  keep  a  shop  for  fun — 
which  is  a  thing  naebody  but  weans  an'  lunattics 
wud  dae.  But  I'll  see  ye  shin,  I  hope,  an' — 
an'.  Mistress  Houston,  here's  a  wee  paired 
for  yersel' — ^parteedars  within,  so  to  speak. 
Ye  can  open  it  later  on.  It'll  no'  spile.  An' 
here  twa-three  sticks  o'  baurley  sugar  for  Katie, 
wi'  ma  respec's.  An' — ^weel,  guid  fortune  attend 
ye  a* — an'  guidbye  the  noo." 

He  shook  hands  heartily  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Houston,  looked  for  a  moment  as  if  he  would 
kiss  Katie,  but  lacked  the  courage,  and  was 
going  to  shake  hands  with  Mrs.  Wallace  when  he 
noticed  that  she  too  was  preparing  to  depart. 
Jess  and  David  had  cordially  invited  the  Aunt 
to  remain,  but  she  had  stoutly  refused. 

"  Na,  na !  Thenk  ye  a'  the  same.  Ye'U  get 
plenty  o'  me  yet.    An',  forbye,  I'm  wearyin* 
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HOME  AGAIN 

for  ma  ain  hoosc David  Houston,*'  the 

went  on,  raising  her  voice,  «  did  I  ever  mention 
to  ye  that  ma  coal-cellar  door  wis  wantin'  a  lock  ? " 
"Ye    did.    Mistress    Wallace,"    said    David, 
reddenmg. 

Mrs.  Wallace  chuckled,  and  held  out  her  hand. 

Never  heed,  Davie.  It's  the  last  time  Pll 
speak  aboot  it.  You  an'  Jess'U  come  to  yer  tea 
the  mom  s  nicht,  an'  ha'e  a  crack  aboot— ha ' 
ha  !  ha  .'--ither  maitters.  Eh,  Maister  Ogilvy? 
Ha  !  ha  I  "  o    /  • 

The  grocer  slid  to  the  door.  "  I  wud  be 
pleased  to  tak'  yer  paircels  in  the  cairt.  Mistress 
Wallace,"  he  said. 

«  P*«^  y«."  she  returned,  foUowing  him. 
You   should  go   in   the  cart,   too,   Aunt," 
put  m  Jess  from  the  doorstep,  with  her  daughter 
m  her  arms. 

"  ?^»i  f '  '>^^  ^*^^  ""^"^i  «t  his  wife. 

^  I-1 11  be  rale  prood,"  said  the  grocer  bash- 
Mrs.  Wallace  looked  from  one  to  the  other 

Her  eyes  twinkled  and  she  smiled  faintly 
"  Weel,  weel,"  she  said,  as  she  stepped  on  to 

the  path,  "seein'  that  Maister  OgilvjTan'  me 

are  gaun  the  same  road,  we  micht  jist  as  weel 

gang  thegither." 

THE   END 
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